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ARISTOTLE—HIS WORKS AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“*AptororéArne Tic pioewe yoapparede.” 
Aristotle, Nature’s Secretary.” 


Suidas. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


So universal has been the influence 
exerted by Plato and Aristotle upon 
the philosophical systems, dogma- 
tic theology, upon the political life 
and art-culture of succeeding genera- 
tions, that we naturally revert to 
them as types of the two categories 
under which human intellect may be 
classified, the ideal and the real. 

It would be no easy matter to esti- 
mate which of the two men hasexerted 
the greater influence upon dogmatic 
theology. As soon as apostolical 
Christianity in its first simplicity, 
that of the New Testament of 
Clement, Barnabas, and the other 
apostolical fathers, was brought into 
contact with western philosophy, 
more especially of the Alexandrian 
school, it underwent a change which 
can only be apprehended by an inves- 
tigation into the works of those men 
who, from the nature of their 
position, and their peculiar relations, 
on the one side by their conversion 
to Christianity, and on the other by 
their intellectual training to the 
Platonic philosophy of the period, 
were compelled to assume an attitude 
which has distinguished them as the 
Apologists of Christianity. 

They were all members of philoso- 
phical schools, they had been con- 
verted to Christianity, they were 


unwilling to abandon old predilec- 
tions,* and their effort to harmonize 
the two modes of thought—the philo- 
sophieal and the theological—pro- 
duced that first great system of 
theology whose impress is in the 
works of Justyn, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, trenzus, Clemens, 
Origen, and Tertullian ; also forming 
the whole tendency of the teaching 
of Minucius Felix, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, and others ; but still more 
particularly to be traced in the vast 
system, or rather the varied systems, 
of Gnosticism, which arose out of 
the contact of Christianity with the 

hilosophical Judaism of Philo and 

eathen Orientalism. The germ 
of the whole of this philosophical 
tendency, manifested as it was in so 
many ways, lay in the philosophy of 
Plato, as it was taught at that. time. 
During the whole of the period from 
the beginning of the second century 
to the Council of Nice, Platonism 
was in the ascendant. 

From the time of Anselm to the 
Reformation, the period of Scholas- 
ticism, when the Church passed over 
to the School, Aristotle reigned 
supreme ; and so great was his in- 
fluence, and so universal the ad- 
miration of the great churchmen for 
his philosophy, that it gave rise to 





* Many of them, though they became priests, retained their philosopher's cloak, 
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the adoption of the word, first used 
by Roger Bacon, as an ap; ropriate 
expression of the feeling, “A ristotele- 
mania.” 

As we shall hereafter examine into 
that period more minutely, with re- 
gard to his influence upon the 
medizval studies at the University 
of Oxford, we shall pass on now to 
treat more especially of the sources 
of his philosophy, and the history 
and characteristics of his works. 

Perhaps no two men could be 
found who more completely reflected 
the influence of the age in which they 
lived. In the time of Plato, the 
chief characteristic was the realiza- 
tion of ideals—the period of his life 
may be said to be coeval with the 
realization of the Greek ideal in art, 
social life, and general culture; and 
this highest stage of Greek develop- 
ment is reflected in his works. But 
a change had come over Greece 
during the life of Aristotle ; to an age 
of production and consummation 
succeeded, in the natural order of 
things, an age of reflection and clas- 
sification ; and in Aristotle we have 
the keen critic, reviewer, and clas- 
sifier of all Greek knowledge. Before 
he had reached the prime of life, 
Greece had attained the turning 
point in her career. The hostile 

ower of Macedon, which had long 

en increasing, struck the fatal blow 
to Greek freedom at Cheeronea in 
338. Four years afterwards Aristotle 
settled in Athens, and began his 
philosophical career, and that work 
of summing up, as it were, all the 
attainments of Greek philosophy, 
science. and art, at the shady avenues 
of the Lyceum. 

In this we trace the operation of 
the universal laws of human develop- 
ment. A form of state arises out of 
the necessities of a band of people 
who have gradually come together in 
a certain naturally conscribed space, 
or have migrated to a certain spot. 
Under such circumstances there would 
arise with the division of soil an in- 
stinctive necessity for combination 
and self-subjection to law for mutual 
protection of property ; then the in- 
stinctive yearning of humanity for 
development through religion, do- 
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mestic life and occupation, would 
make up the factors of its political 
development. And as these yearn- 
ings were being gradually realised, 
there would arise out of the peculi- 
arities of individuals a general prin- 
ciple, or rather peculiarity, which in 
time would become a national char- 
acteristic and for a certain period, 
that is, during the time of its 
further development, would exercise 
an influence upon every individual, 
amounting simply to the reflection of 
the universal in the individual, just 
as the Greek reflected Greece, and in 
the Englishman of to-day foreigners 
recognise England. 

Such a state of things reached its 
climax in the lifetime of Plato. But 
almost coincident with the realization 
of the national ideal a change comes 
over the state. There arises not only 
in the mind of the general body of 
the nation, but in that of individuals 
to such an extent as to create a new 
epoch, a simultaneous self-conscious- 
ness, and tendency to self-examination, 
they begin to review their lives, and 
the past life of the state; things 
which, in the heat of development, 
had been at once accepted and ad- 
hered to, are now subjected to criticism 
and proving ; itis an age of revision 
and correction of generalization, and 
concretion, when religious forms, art 
and science, are passed through the 
ordeal of criticism and reformed. 
Such a period was it when Aristotle 
began his work at the Lyceum. 

Unfortunately we have very little 
reliable information concerning the 
life of Aristotle, though no bio- 
graphy would be more acceptable or 
beneficial to literature than his. The 
few facts universally admitted are, 
that he was born in the town of 
Stagira, a border town between Mace- 
donia and Thrace. The date of his 
birth was in the first year of the 99th 
Olympiad, or 385 B.c. His father, 
Nicomachus, was physician to Am- 
yntas, the King of Macedonia. It 
is thought that to the circumstance 
of his father’s profession Aristotle 
owed his first longing for natural 
science, the probability isstrengthened 
by many allusions in his works to phy- 
sicians and their mode of operation.* 


*See his account of the rise of science and art in the Metaphysics, lib. i. sec. 6; 
Politics, lib. iii. cap. 6, sec. 8., vii. cap. 2, se. &. 
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He came to Athens at the begin- 
ning of the 103 Olympiad (36s B.c.), 
where, for twenty years he studied 
under Plato, who noticed his philo- 
sophical genius, and the tradition that 
Plato distinguished him as the soul 
of his school, and called him the 
Reader* is rendered probable from 
the fact that Aristotle’s works bear 
upon them the evidence of great 
erudition. We feel they are the 
works of aman who has read almost 
everything upon his subject, both of 
its matter and history. 

When Plato died Aristotle and 
Xenocrates went to Hermias, the ruler 
of Altarna, after whose death Aris- 
totle was called to the court of Philip 
of Macedon, to instruct the Prince 
Alexander (Olym. 109, 2nd year). 

Upon the accession of Alexander 
Aristotle retired to his native place, 
Stagira, and remained for some time, 
when he returned to Athens, and 
began to lecture at the Lyceum, from 
whose shady walks (m«pixarorg) his 
school derives its name, Peripatetic. 

Here he taught thirteen years, but 
shortly before his death a charge was 
made against him of corrupting reli- 
gion, and being unwilling to follow 
in the footsteps of Socrates, he left 
Athens, and died at Chalcis, in Eubcea 
(Olymp. 114-3) 322 B.c. 

Before we enter upon the subject 
of his philosophy and its peculiarities, 
we must first endeavour to give some 
clear account of the only sources of 
that philosophy—his works. 

When we reflect upon the few and 
pene imperfect works which 
1ave come down to our times, and 
the number registered in ancient 
catalogues as the productions of Aris- 
totle, we cannot help feeling that we 
should exercise the utmost caution in 
forming any estimate of his teaching, 
or in coming to any definite conclu- 
sions as to his system, if indeed he 
had any settled system. Andronicus, 
the Rhodian, has estimated his works 
at 400 fiBta. Three inventories 
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have come down to us from anti- 
quity. One in the work of Diogenes 
Laertius de Vitis Philosophorum, v. 
1; another by an anonymous Greek, 
whose biography of Aristotle was 
published by Menage,t and the third 
inventory is from the author of the 
MSS. “ Bibliotheca,” of Arabian phi- 
losophy, discovered in the library of 
the Escurial,and published by Casiri.f 

Each of these inventories has a dit- 
ferent source, each names works not 
in the others, and every one of them 
is deficient in books which have come 
down to us. We may draw some 
light from the quotations in the 
works themselves of other works of 
Aristotle, for instance, the Physics 
are quoted in the Metaphysics, four 
times in the Posterior Analytics, and 
in the Meteorology. The De Anima 
is quoted in the De Interpretatione 
de Generatione, Historia Animalium, 
De Sensu, and other works.§ 

From these varied sources we 
should conclude, though it is unsafe 
to come to any conclusion upon 
sources so uncertain and contradic- 
tory, that Aristotie must have written 
at least between 400 and 500 trea- 
tises of different lengths. We cannot 
help feeling, and in fact it was also 
hinted at by Ammonius, that many 
of these works attributed to Aristotle 
were spurious, were not his, but 
were written upon similar subjects by 
Theophrastus, his successor, by Eude- 
mius Rhodius and Phanias, and in- 
serted in the lists of the genuine 
Aristotelian works. 

The fate of Aristotle’s genuine 
works, of which however we can get 
no list, is one of the most remarkable 
phases of literary history, and will 
throw some light upon the probable 
state in which they have come down 
to us, such few of them as we have. 
There are only two sources for this 
information, the statements of Strabo 
and Plutarch. We will give their 
own words : 

Strabo says,|| ‘“ The Socratic philo- 


* The life of Aristotle appended to the Commentary on the Categories, by Ammonius, 
says “cat rocatrny yoxnoev imipeay wore roy Ilhkarwva Tov diKkov rou Apiororedou 


éixoy avayvworoy Kade.” 


t Animadv. ad Diogen. Laert. Tom. ii. sec. 35, p. 201. 
t¢ All printed, with critical notes, in the Bipont Edition of Aristotle, Tom. i. p. 19-42; 


61-67. 


§ For a complete list of these repeated quotations of previous works, which will be of 
use to the investigator, see Ritter Geschichte der Phil. Aristoteles, vol. iii, 


jj) Lib. xiii, cap. 1. 
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sophers, Erastus Coriscus, Neleus, a 
son of Coriscus and disciple of Aris- 
totle, and Theophrastus, were natives 
of Scepsis. Neleus succeeded to the 
possession of the library of Theo- 
phrastus, which contained that of 
Aristotle, for Aristotle gave his library 
and left his school to Theophrastus. 
Aristotle was the first person with 
whom we are acquainted, who madea 
collection of books, and suggested to 
the kings of Egypt the formation of 
a library. Theophrastus left his 
library to Neleus, who carried it to 
Scepsis, and bequeathed it to some 
ignorant persons, who kept the books 
locked up, lying in disorder. When 
the Scepsians understood that the 
Attalic kings, on whom the city was 
dependent, were in eager search for 
books, with which they intended to 
furnish the libraryat Pergamos ; they 
hid them in an excavation in the 
gon. At length, but not before 

ey had been injured by damp and 
worms, the descendants of Neleus 
sold the books of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, for a large sum of money, 
to Apellicon of Teos.” 

“ Apellicon,” says Strabo, ‘was 
rather a lover of books than a philo- 
sopher. When, therefore, he at- 
tempted to restore the parts which had 
been eaten and corrupted by worms, 
he made alterations in the original 
text, and introduced them into new 
copies ; he moreover supplied the de- 
Sective parts unskitfully, and pub- 
lished the books full of errors. It 
was the misfortune of the ancient 
Peripatetics—those after Theophras- 
tus—that being wholly unprovided 
with the books of Aristotle, with the 
exception of a few only, and those 
chiefly of the exoteric kind, they were 
unable to philosophize according to 
the principles of the system, and 
merely occupied themselves with ela- 
borate discussions or commonplaces. 
Theit successors, however, from the 
time that these books were published, 
philosophized and propounded the 
doctrine of Aristotle more success- 
fully than their predecessors, but 
were under the necessity of advanc- 
ing a great deal as probable only, on 
account of the multitude of errors 
eontained in the copies. Rome also 
contributed to this increase of errors ; 
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for immediately on the death of Ap- 
ellicon, Sulla, who captured Athens, 
seized the library of Apellicon. When 
it was brought to Rome, Tyrannion, 
a grammarian, who was an admirer 
of Aristotle, courted the superin- 
tendent of the library, and obtained 
the use of it. Some vendors of books 
also employed bad scribes, and neg- 
lected to compare the copies with the 
original. This happens in the case 
of other books, which are copied for 
sale both here and at Alexandria.” 
The statement of Plutarch is* that 
when Sulla was at Athens “he got 
himself initiated into the mysteries, 
and from that city he took the library 
of Apellicon the Teian, in which were 
most of the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus-—books at that time 
not sufficiently known in the world. 
When they were brought to Rome, 
it is said that Tyrannion the gram- 
marian prepared many of them for 
ae se and that Andronicus the 
hodian, getting the manuscripts by 
his means, did actually publish them 
together with those indexes that are 
now in everyone's hands. The old 
Peripatetics appear, indeed, to have 
been men of curiosity and erudition, 
but they had neither met with many 
of Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’ 
books, nor were those they did meet 
with correct copies, because the in- 
heritance of Neleus the Scepsian, to 
whom Theophrastus left his works, 
fell into mean and obscure hands.” 
These two accounts of the fate of 
Aristotle’s works agree tolerably well, 
and from them we glean that they 
were passed over with the library of 
Theophrastus to Neleus, whose de~ 
scendants buried them, and ultimately 
they were sold to some wandering 
Grecian bibliomaniac who undertook 
to fill up the sad gaps which the 
worms had made in the body of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. Then we 
find that afterwards they underwent 
another purgation at the hands of 
one Tyrannion, also a Greek, who 
was at Rome when Sulla brought 
the Aristotelian manuscripts to that 
city. 
We naturally feel anxious to know 


something of these two great men 


who set themselves up as the revivers 
of the Aristotelian philosophy—who 


* De Vita Sulle. 
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‘and what was Apellicon, and who and 
what was Tyrannion ? 

We are not predisposed towards 
the former from the language used by 
Strabo, who characterized him as a 
bibliomaniac rather than a philoso- 
pher, and, Athenzus confirms our 
suspicion. He says of him “He 
was a Scion by birth, but had become 
a citizen of Athens and lived a most 
whimsical and ever-changing life ; 
for at one time he was a philoso her 
and collected all the treatises of the 
Peripatetics anil the library of Aris- 
totle, and many others ; for he was a 
very rich man, and he had also stolen 
a great many autograph decrees of the 
ancients out of the Temple of the 
Mighty ‘Mother, and whatever else 
there was ancient, and taken care of 
in other cities, and being detected in 
these practices at Athens, he would 
have been in great danger if he had 
not made his escape; and a short 
time afterwards he returned, havin 

aid his court to many people, an 

e then joined himself to Athenion, 
as being a man of the same sect. It 
appears also that he was sent to Delos 
by Athenion with soldiers, but he 
failed in his mission.” Athenius 
says—‘ He lived at Delos more like 
a man exhibiting a spectacle than a 
general of soldiers, and placing his 
guards in a very careless way on the 
side of Delos, leaving the back of the 
island ungneriet not even putting 
down a pallisade in front of his camp, 
went to rest. Orobius, the Roman 
general, hearing of this, watched for 
a moonless night, led out his troops, 
and fell upon Apellicon and his 
soldiers, who were asleep and drunk. 
He cut the Athenians to pieces, like 
so many sheep, to the number of six 

hundred,and took four hundred alive.” 

As to Tyrannion, allthat we know of 
him is, that he was so called from his 
domineering manner, his original name 
being Theophrastus. He wasa pupil 
of oe at Rhodes, was taken 
captive by Lucullus, which accounts 
for his presence at Rome, where he 
spent his time in teaching and literary 
engereesia 

hen we reflect upon these circum- 
stances, we cannot be astonished that 
the few works of Aristotle we have, 
appear, some of them, fragmentary ; 






* The Metaphysics in which the Categories are evidently interpolated, is a proof of this. 
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others ate full of incoherénées, éon- 
tradictions, and repetitions. 

This confusion may be traced back 
to the earliest times when the first 
collections of his works were compiled. 

In the hands of such men as Apel- 
licon, portions of single works and 
transcripts of other portions would be 
thrown together,* then certain por- 
tions which belonged to a whole, but 
had been torn away, were treated as 
distinct stbjects. Some of the works 
of Aristotle which had become dis- 
arfanged, were probably compiled 
into one work, because they happened 
to lie together, so that there may be 
an element of truth in the very doubt- 
ful report that Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis gave those works which 
are also thought to be the work of 
Aristotle, on First Philosphy, the title 
of Metaphysics, pera ra gvouwa because 
the original MSS. were found at- 
tached to the Physics. It is more 
probable that the name was given 
from the fact, that Aristotle spoke of 
this work as being supplementary to 
the physical speculations, though it 
was really naturally the first, being 
an investigation into the first cause, 
and therefore called by him zporn 
grosogia, It is also probable that 
they treated as completé works what 
were merely collections of materials, 
notes, extracts, and rough sketches, 

roblems, essays, and jottings of sub- 
jects for future investigation. Other 
works, in later times, were also inter- 
polated into the canon, such as tréa- 
tises upon the same subject by his 
followers—as we know was their 

ractice—such as those of Eudemus of 

hodes, Phanias, and Theophrastus. 

We cannot in any other way account 
for the immense discrepancies and 
contradictions between the catalogues 
of Aristotelian works, in different 
periods, from the fact that we have 
works of undoubted genuineness not 
mentioned in the most ancient lists 
extant. In no other way, too; can we 
account for the extreme obscurity of 
some of his works the gaps and want 
of connexion but by this early and 
continued corruption began by that 
light-minded, reckless, capricious 

Greek of Teos and his follower, the 
pedagogue Tyrannion. 
We cannot here go into the question 
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of the authenticity of our Aristotelian 
canon. The best source of informa- 
tion upon that subject is the rich 
treasure of histories of philosophy, 
and investigations into the origin and 
development of the different systems 
contributed by the Germans.* 

The sumof the criticism may besaid 
to be, that the “ Magna Moralia” are 
not genuine, neither are the Eudemian 
Ethies. The latter work was never 
cited by Aristotle himself, who cites 
nearly all his worksin different places ; 
nor were they by the Greek commen- 
tators. The 4th, 5th, and 6th books 
are, with a few exceptions, one and 
the same with the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. The 
“ Politica” is full of gaps and corrupt 
passages, and out of the 8 books of 
the “ De Republica” only one is ex- 
tant. This was probably the last 
work written by him, for he mentions 
in it the taking of Babylon by Alex- 
ander, which happened in Aristotle’s 
55th year, and the murder of Philip, 
. which happened when he was 49. 
His work called woXtrercae which the 
ancient catalogues tell us contained 
a review of historical accounts of 150 
Law and State systems, before his 
time, is utterly lost to us—a few 
broken fragments only remaining. 
In the Metaphysics it is thought that 
single books are genuine, but the 
order is very problematical.t None 
of Aristotle’s works hascaused so much 
speculation as this. It has been 
thought that it is a compilation of 
fragments of the lost work on zpwrn 
gAoovgra and other works known as 
Tet atiornpnyv, wept Twy wo\A\axwe 
AEyouevwy, wept evavTwy that the Ist, 
Qnd, 3rd, 5th, 11th, and 12th books 
have no connexion with Metaphysics, 
and the Categories appear to be re- 
peated in it to no purpose.t 
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Still, with all these disadvantages, 
and defective as those works are 
which have come down to us, yet we 
have sufficient to give us some idea 
of what a broad and complete system 
the whole of the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy would be. We have sufficient 
to persuade us that Aristotle stands 
alone in antiquity as the most sa- 
gacious, severe, uncompromising in- 
vestigator and classifier of nearly 
every branch of human knowledge ; 
that his zeal for truth was the ab- 
sorbing principle of his life ; sufficient 
to show us whatever we may think 
of his system, in relation to Plato, 
that we may trace up to him the 
whole method of modern scientific in- 
vestigation, that even many of the 
sciences were really founded by him 
and others, which had been treated 
only slightly by former philosophers, 
were by him first selaeel to a system. 

We are astonished at the univer- 
sality of his genius, manifest even in 
the scanty portion of his works which 
has come down to us. He laboured 
in almost every department of human 
knowledge, from the formation and 
habits of the insect to the foundation 
of the social and political life of man. 
He investigated the inmost recesses 
of his nature, his soul, his position in 
history, he penetrated the dark secrets 
of nature, engaged in the search after 
an absolute a final uncreated cause, 
and notonly this but during the course 
of these manifold investigations he 
laid the formation of new sciences. 

In this way he has been accredited 
with the founding a systematic system 
of logic; the principles of such a 
science existed however before him 
in the writings of his predecessors, 
but he was the first to reduce their 
confused notions into forms, and a 
symmetrical system. He laid the 









* Buhle Geschichte der Phil., vol. i. ; Tennemann, vol. iii. ; Stahr Aristotelia; Brandis 
Aristoteles ; Zeller Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. 


The article by Buble in Ersch and 


Griiber’s Encyclopiidie der Wissenschaften und Kunste ; also by Brandis in the Rheinisches 
Museum on the fate of the Aristotelian writings; Hegel Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte 
der Phil. Arist. ; Ueberweg Grundriss der Gesch ; der Phil. ; das Altetthum; Hampden 
Fathers of Greek Philosophy ; and the excellent analysis of his works by Maurice Moral 
and Metaph. Phil., ancient. Interesting facts, also, may be found in Cousin, De la 


Metaphysique d’ Aristote. 


+ See for a full examination the treatise of Cousin already cited ‘‘ De la Metaphysique 


@ Aristote.” 


t See the elaborate article of Buhle in Ersch und Gruber; Encyclop.; also Ueber die 
Echtheit der Metaphysik der Arist. in Biblioth. der Alterth. Liter. und Kunste St. : iy. and 


Fulleborne Beitrag der Gesch. der Phil 


§ Ritter Geschichte der Phil. vol. iii., Arist. 
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foundation stone of a philosophical 
system of natural science ; when we 
read his history of animals and think 
on the absence of materials from pre- 
decessors we cannot help marvelling 
at the immense amount of informa- 
tion concerning the habits, the struc- 
ture, the food and the generation of 
animals ; at the masterly classification 
of his own materials and of animated 
nature, a classification which has ruled 
all subsequent systems. 

He was the first to hint at a 
scientific botany, though that branch 
was completed by his successor and 
pupil, Theophrastus. 

0 practical philosophy he gave an 
impetus by his own keen and positive 
inethod, a method also displayed in 
his great work on Ethics, and that 
extraordinary and profound investi- 
gation into the rise of state systems, 
the Politics, abook which alone would 
have immortalized him, from which 
even modern statesmen may gather 
valuable information ; which Arnold 
recommended as an almost infallible 
guide, and which he could repeat 
verbally. 

Enthusiastic admirers have even 
given him the credit of laying down 
the first principles of grammar. The 
four categories (substance, quantity, 
quality, relation) we are told corres- 
pond, the first to the noun, the second 
to the adjective of number, the third 
to that of quality, the fourth to that 
which expresses a relation, the fifth 
and ‘sixth (where and when) to the 
adverhs of time and place, the seventh 
(position) lays the base of the form 
of the intransitive verb, the eighth 
(possession) is the Greek perfect, and 
the ninth and tenth (action and pas- 
sion) that of the active and passive.* 

He certainly was the first to set 
the example of a history of philos- 
ophy by his many reviews of the 
investigations of his predecessors, 

He has been called a sceptic and 
an empiric from his well-known habit 
ofresting his investigations upon the 
labours of his predecessors, and his 
peculiar method of seeking for solid 
ground by examining all that had 
been done in any branch of investi- 
gation before him, and adopting 


* Trendelenburg de Aristotelis Categoriis; Elementa Log. Arist., sec. 54. 





what he could as a basis for his own 
work. But in some respects he is 
speculative, and in no way empiri- 
cal.t It is that essentially practical 
spirit in which he sets about an in- 
vestigation, his cautious doubtful 
manner in exhibiting facts and draw- 
ing conclusions ; that utter freedom 
from superstition and external in- 
fluence, that want of credence and 
that peculiarity for which the Ger- 
mans have an untranslatable but ex- 

ressive word “ Scharffsinn” which 

as often brought upon Aristotle the 
charge of scepticism and even of 
Atheism, though during a certain 
period of the middle ages he narrowly 
escaped being canonized asa saint, 
with a place in the Romish calendar. 

His peculiar method of procedure 
will perhaps illustrate what we wish 
to convey. His first step is to give 
some clear notion of what the subject 
is. He commences his Nicomachean 
Ethics by stating the broad principle 
which permeates his whole phil - 
sophy, that every scientific system 
and in like manner every course of 
action seems to aim at some good. 
So also in his politics, he starts upon 
the same principle that every state is 
a society, and every society is estab- 
lished for the sake of some good end, 
and he sets out from the first phase of 
social life, and therefore of every state, 
the union of the male and female, the 
foundation of the whole system. He 
commences his Metaphysics upon the 
simple fact that all science arose from 
men’s wonder at the phenomena of 
nature, and that such wonder, en- 
gendering a consciousness of ignorance 
drove them to the search after truth. 
He begins with imitation as the 
foundation of all art, and his first 
question when venturing upon the 
nature of the soul, is; under what 
category can it be placed ? 

After thus stating what his subject 
is and what is its end, he advances to 
the azopacg of the subject, the state- 
ment of difficulties: this is one of 
his most characteristic features, he 
never shrinks a difficulty, on the 
contrary, he collects everything in 
the shape of one, and endeavours to 
clear them away first, to make a clear 


+ For a defence of Aristotle on this point see Hegel Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte 


der Phil., vol ii, Aristot. 
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course for his own treatment. Then 
he looks about him for some footing, 
and this he generally finds in the 
efforts made by others before him, 
which he subjects to a sharpcriticism, 
and retains what mayserve as a solid 
footing, discarding the rest. He then 
roceeds step by step, never losing a 
ink in the chain of reasoning ; and 
in the development of his thought he 
uses no ornament, selects the most 
expressive words, and the least num- 
ber to convey his meaning, frequently 
employing a sort of short-hand me- 
thod of expressing the rapid and cre- 
ative processes of his mind, which has 
given to his style a hard, dry, and 
mathematical precision ; the reader 
feels that his previous knowledge of 
much is counted upon ; the matter of 
whole sentences is expressed in a for- 
mulaofa word or two, and thethought 
follows link by link in such close and 
unbroken continuity that if he lose 
one link he must sooner or later go 
back and resume the whole. True, 
now and then aline of poetry comes out, 
but it is never quoted for ornament 
nor for beauty, but solely that it fits 
in like a link in the course of thought 
ces through the writer’s mind. 

e requires the most unceasing, 
patient, submissive attention, the 
strictest thought, and if the student 
be prepared to abandon himself to 
the master, the reward is great. This 
mathematical precision is the secret of 
the extraordinary training influence of 
the study of his works upon the mind. 

We shall only have space in this 
paper to notice one or two vital points 
of his philosophy.* The knowledge 
of the causes of things was described 
by Aristotle as the only real science : 
to know a thing ro ort as a mere ex- 
istence is a lower kind of knowledge 
than to know it ro dv’ om—the cause 
of its being. That this knowledge of 
causes is the highest form of science 
is evident from the very history 
of science and art. Both arise 
amongst men as results of experience. 
When from many experiences a 
general principle is deduced ap- 


{J uly, 


plicable to similar cases, that is the 
rise of art. But this empirical know- 
ledge is not necessarily a know- 
ledge of causes, it is only a knowledge 
of things as they exist “ro dr,” but 
the higher knowledge is that which 
knows why they exist “ ro dt’ d71,”— 
the knowledge of causes. ‘“‘ There- 
fore,” he adds, “we think that those 
who know first principles are more to 
be estimated than the handworkers, 
because they know the causes of 
created things, but the others, the 
handworkers, do things like inanimate 
beings, just as fire burns. Inani- 
mate beings perform their acts from 
a certain nature, and the handworkers 
through habit, so that those who 
know first principles are not wiser as 
regards the practical, but from their 
knowledge of causes.” 

Upon this basis Aristotle built his 
Physics, in which branch he inquires 
into the causes of the phenomena of 
nature: explains the transition of 
abstract matter into concrete form of 
potentiality into actuality. But there 
was still a higher science. In the 
Physical Auscultations his students 
would learn the causes of things, but 
the higher, nay, the highest of all 
sciences, was that which investigated 
the “causa causarum,” the final cause 
of all these subsidiary causes. 

Aristotle is driven to this further 
investigation by his physical studies ; 
he comes to this conclusion, after in- 
specting the phenomena of natyre, 
and we recommend it to the modern 
speculative schools of science. “It is 
evident,” he says, “there must besome 
first principle, for the causes of entity 
are not infinite: it is impossible to 
pursue the progress of causes to in- 
finity, there must be an end, and that 
which is the first and eternal cause, 
cannot be subject to corruption, for 
since generation is not infinite in as- 
cending progression, that nature must 
needs not be eternal, from which any- 
thing has been produced as from that 
which is primary, and which has 
been subject to corruption—this is 
impossible.” 





* For a concise view see the summary in Maurice Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
(Ancient), more completely the analysis by Buble in Ersch & Gruber Encyclopedie; still 
more elaborate Buhle Geschichte der Phil., vol. ii. ; Zeller Philosophie der Griechen, vol. 
i.; Tennemann Geschichte der Phil., vol. ii., and Hampden’s Fathers of Greek Philosophy, 
who may be consulted on the contrary view to that we have taken as he maintains that 
Afistotle has not borrowed from Plato, though Hegel, Zeller, Tennemann, Buhle, and the 


latest Schwegler are against the Bishop. 
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The final cause is the end : it does 
not subsist on account of other things 
but other things subsist on account 
of it. An infinite progression of causes 
would destroy all possibility of know- 
ledge, for we can understand nothing 
till we come to individual things, and 
we cannot apprehend infinity in this 
sense. 

If there were nothing universal be- 
sides singulars there would be noth- 
ing cognizable by the mind, “ there- 
fore there would be nothing eternal 
and immovable, for all things sen- 
sible are in a process of corruption. 
But truly if there is at least nothing 
that is eternal neither is it a thing 
possible that there should be genera- 
tion, for there must needs be some- 
thing—namely, that which is produced 
and that wherefrom it is produced, 
and of these the last must be ingener- 
able if the progress of successive pro- 
duction is to stop at all” (which Aris- 
totle has already said must happen or 
there can be no science), “and if 
generation from nonentity should be a 
thing impossible.”* 

This investigation into a final cause 
Aristotle says.is a divine and not a 
human science, and he adds—‘‘ We 
ought not to consider any other 
science more entitled to honour than 
the one under consideration, for 
that which is most divine is also 
most worthy of honour. This will 
be so in two ways, for that science 
which the Deity would especially 
possess is a divine one amongst the 
sciences, and if there is any such 
science, it would be a science of divine 
things. And this science, as we have 
described it, alone possesses these 
characteristics ; for to all speculators 
the Deity appears as a cause and 
first principle, and such a science as 
this either a alone, or He princi- 

ally, would_possess.” 
. Open this high ground Aristotle 
places that investigation which he 
and the older philoso hers called 
“first philosophy,” but which his com- 
mentators called,“ Afterthe Physics,” 
pera ra gvowxa and we “ Metaphysics.” 
Aristotle himself may have hinted at 
such an arrangement, for he remarks 
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that this science, though the first in 
the order of nature and history of 
human thought and speculation, yet 
should be preceded by a study of 
7 

‘rom this it is clear that Aristotle 
saw through the fallacy of an infinite 
progressive development as a solution 
to the problem of creation, and came 
to the most reasonable conclusion 
that at some point there must have 
been a creative act by some ungene- 
rated cause, and he regards this as an 
absolutely necessary postulate to true 
science. 

We have no time to go into the 
question which naturally arises at 
this point, about Aristotle’s Atheism, 
a charge brought against him by 
those who cannot really know what 
he thought, and who do not make 
allowances for the time in which he 
lived. Atheism in the time of Aris- 


_totle must have been a vastly dif- 


ferent thing from Atheism viewed 
from our standpoint. If we accept 
as the canon of Atheism simply the 
non-belief in a Divine First Cause, 
Aristotle was no Atheist ; but if we 
regard the non-belief of a personal 
God, a Moral Governor and Judge, 
a Father, as manifested in Revela- 
tion, then in these days Aristotle 
would be certainly an Atheist. But 
these days are not his days ; and it is 
a gross injustice to father upon him 
the wretched superficial pantheism 
which is so prevalent amongst us 
now. 

We may also remark here, that 
as a. philosopher he had no oceasion 
to go into a theological discussion 
(though his commentators have called 
this treatise a theology) ;+ but,.as a 
scientific man, he has clearly declared 
that an infinite series of causes would 
destroy all science, or, to adopt the 
apt illustration of Coleridge, if the 
infinite series of blind men (causes) 
which stretch across the universe has 
not some one at the head of them 
who can see, we must console our- 
selves that infinite blindness atones 
for want of sight.t 

It isin the work “ De Mundo” that 
we find the most clear and elaborate 





#If the modern development theory be right, Aristotle must be wrong; but it would 
appear from the passage quoted that he had approached the verge of that precipice, looked 


over, and retired. 


+ Otodoyet yap ev airy Aptororedng. Asclepius in Scholia ad Aristotelem—Brandis, 


¢ Biographia Literaria, cap. xii. 
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definition of Aristotle’s theology, and 
as these sentiments are very striking, 
and may almost be construed into a 
definition of the Deity, as a Moral 
Governor, we shall here collect them. 

Aristotle, like all educated men of 
his day, had abandoned the old 
fabulous deities of his countrymen. 
In this work he adds,* “ Some of the 
ancients say that all things are full of 
gods, posating themselves to us 
through the eyes and every sense, 
which assertion is indeed degrading 
to the divine power, but not to the 
divine essence ; for God is indeed 
truly a saviour of all things and 
generator of whatever contributes to 
the perfection of the world, yet he is 
not liable to weariness like a manual 
artificer or a laborious animal, but he 
employsan unwearied power, through 
which he exercises his dominion over 
things which appear remote. Hence 
he is allotted the highest and first 
seat in the universe, and is on this 
account denominated Supreme, and, 
according to the poet, is established 
at the highest summit of the hea- 
vens. 

It is, therefore, more venerable and 
more adapted to his nature to con- 
ceive that he himself is established 
in the highest region, but that his 
power, pervading through the whole 
world, moves the sun and moon, cir- 
cumvolves the heavens, and is the 
cause of safety to terrene natures. 
For he has no need of contrivances or 
the administering aid of othersin the 
same manner as rulers with us require 
a multitude of hands through the im- 
becility of their nature. But this is 
a thing of all others most divine—to 
give completion to all the various 
forms of things with felicity anda 
simple motion. These things also 
it is proper to conceive respecting 
the Divinity that in power he is most 
strong, in beauty most transcendant, 
in life immortal, and in virtue 
supreme. Hence being invisible to 
every mortal nature, he is to be per- 
ceived by his works. In short, what 
the pilot is in a ship, the charioteer in 
a chariot, the coryphzusf in a choir, 
law in a city, the general in an army, 
that God is in the world, except that 


* De Mundo, cap. vi. 
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dominion to the former is attended 
with labour and anxiety, and abund- 
ance of motion, but to God it is 
without pain, without labour, and 
free from all corporeal imbecility ; for 
he being established in an immov- 
able receptacle, moves and convolves 
all things where and as he pleases, in 
different forms and natures, just as 
the law of a city, being immovable, 
demonstrates everything in the souls 
of those who use it conformably to 
the nature of the polity.” 

These words may, without distor- 
tion, justify our accrediting him with 
something more thana mere notion of 
God as a moving power ; the law is a 
moral power ; and Aristotle, by using 
it as au analogy to the power of God 
in the world, must have recognised 
a divine moral government. This is 
still another evidence of how impos- 
sible it was with him to thoroughly 
rid himself of the great influence of 
the divine Plato; the soul of that 
great master works now and then in 
Aristotle, and carries him beyond 
himself. 

“Tn the city,” says Aristotle, con- 
tinuing his notion of a moral govern- 
ment, “different things being per- 
formed by different persons according 
to one mandate or legal authority, are 
the salvation of those by whom they 
are genuinely performed. Thus also 
ought we to conceive of the larger city 
of this world, for God is to us a law 
admitting of no permutation or cor- 
rection, being far more excellent and 
stable than the laws written on tables. 
He, therefore, being the immovable 
harmonious leader, the complete 
order of heaven and earth is perpetu- 
ally administered, which order is 
distributed into all natures through 
appropriate seeds, andinto plants and 
animals according to genera and 
species. For in obedience to the 
secret laws of divinity, the vine and 
palm, the persea (tree resembling a 

ech), the sweet fig and the olive are 
produced, as the poet says— 


“The alder, poplar, and, with fragrance 
fraught, 
The cypress tree.” 


And also those trees which bear no 


+ The chorus in Greek comedy, as the dramatic art progressed, was divided into two 


parts, each having its coryphzus or head, who stood in the centre. The chorus eniered 


the orchestra from the right side of the theatre, and danced across it to the left. 
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fruit, but are subservient to other 
uses, such as the pines and the docks, 
together with those that in autumn 
bear sweet fruit, but are preserved 
with difficulty, 


“The pomegranate and fair apple tree.” 


In obedience, likewise, to the same 
law, tame“and savage animals that 
derive their nutriment in the air, on 
earth or in water, are generated, 
arrive at maturity, and sink into 
corruption. 

He then mentions that this unseen 
power, which sways man and nature, 
which conducts the mysterious opera- 
tions of birth, life, and death, which 
orders, preserves, and upholds every- 
thing, has been called bymany names 
—Zeus, Dia, Saturn, Time, the Light- 
ner, Fate, the Ethereal, the Saviour, 
and the Liberator ; and he concludes, 
appealing directly to Plato, in these 
emphatic words—‘ But all these 
things are nothing else than God,” as 
the illustrious Plato says, “for God, 
indeed, according to the ancient say- 
ing, oe the beginning, end, and 
middle of all things, everything pro- 
ceeding in a rectilinear path, accord- 
ing to nature and justice, always fol- 
lows after him as an avenger of those 
who desert the divine law.” —VPato’s 
Leges. 

The main point we wish to dwell 
upon here, which first strikes the 
student of Aristotle, is the polemic 
against Plato, which occurs in some 
of his works, especially in the Meta- 
physics. First of all, we must abandon 
that notion of a personal controversy, 
ending in mutual hatred, which is 
sufficiently refuted by the intimac 
of Aristotle, after Plato’s death, wit 
Xenocrates, Plato’s favourite scholar ; 
besides, though Aristotle differs on 
some points from Plato, he always 
speaks of him with respect. But as 
to the polemic itself, it appears toler- 
ably clear that, as regards Aristotle, 
it is in some measure a case of repro- 
ducing a refuted opponent. Let us 
endeavour to justify this explanation. 

Plato’s definition of creation was 
that it was the realization of an idea 
or ideas of a Creator ; these ideas he 
called archetypal, and creation was 


* See Arist. Metaph. 
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therefore a participation of matter 
in these ideas; just as the idea 
of a house pre-exists in the mind 
of the architect before its realization 
in form. But we will give the words 
of Alcinous, a philosopher who, in the 
second century, wrote a work called 
“De Doctrina Platonis,” in the intro- 
duction to which he says—“ Since of 
things which are perceptible to the 
senses, according to nature and indi- 
vidually, there must be some patterns 
defined—namely, ideas from which 
sciences and definitions are produced, 
for besides all men a certain man is 
thought of, and besides all horses a 
certain horse ; and generally, besides 
living beings, a living Being not gene- 
rated* and indescribable; in the 
same manner as from one seal there 
are many impressions, and of one 
man ten thousand likenesses upon 
ten thousand, the idea itself being 
originally the cause of each being 
such as it is itself. It isa thing of 
necessity that the world should have 
been fabricated by the Deity as the 
most beautiful composition while he. 
was looking to some idea of a world 
as being a pattern of this world, made 
as it were after a resemblance of that 
idea, according to which it was, after 
being assimilated and worked out; 
while the Deity came by the most 
wonderful forethought to fabricate 
the world, because he was good. He 
fabricated it, therefore, from matter 
which moved about in no order pre- 
vious tothe generation of the heavens ; 
taking it away from its disordered 
state, he led it to the best order, and 
adorned its parts with becoming 
numbers and forms, so as to discrimi- 
nate how fire and earth exist at pre- 
sent, with reference to air and water.” 

But the difficulty of this system of 
Plato, the realization of idea in form,t 
is to account for the mode of union 
between the archetypal idea and the 
material form. Aristotle dwells upon 
this difficulty in the opening chapter 
of his Metaphysics, and insinuates 
with more than his usual humour 
that Plato’s theory is burdened with 
a ridiculous necessity for a third man 
to mediate between the ideal and the 
real man.t This is the ground tone of 





+ This is after all the nearest approach to the Mosaic cosmogony. 


~ Metaph. I. c. 9. 
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Aristotle’s polemic against Plato. Let 
us now see how he proposes to remedy 
it. 

His own system of creation is based 
upon a transition of abstract matter 
(bAy) into form (do¢). Here we have 
noting freak but the counterpart, or 
if not the counterpart certainly some- 
thing very similar to the dualism of 
Plato. On the one hand we have ab- 
stract matter, which, after all, is an 
idea, and in its very nature, according 
to the teaching of Aristotle, not 
realized, but being in potentiality 
(Svvaye) not in actuality (évepyeg), 
and then, after complaining of Plato 
that to bring matter into form he 
invented a tertium aliquid, he reme- 
dies the difficulty by inventing a 
similar tertiwm to bring about the 
eonnexion of his own two subjects, 
matter and form, and this is done by 
motion of four causes. In other 
words, all objects must have existed 
first in potentiality ; and Being, was 
the transition of this potentiality by 
the operation of these causes into 
actuality. But we cannot verify, we 

’ can scarcely imagine such a thing as 

potential existence ; we know only 

of forms and actual existence, and it 
is equally difficult to imagine the 

tential horse of Aristotle as the 

ideal one of Plato we can only con- 
ceive of actual existences. So that 
Aristotle’s theory, though it modified 
the ideal notions of Plato and gave 
them a more scientific form, yet left 
the unsatisfactory dualism of Plato 
unabolished, and the great question 
of the mediation between matter and 
form, or in other words, of creation, 
unsettled, as it remains as regards 
philosophy to this day. 

Upon this point it has been ad- 
atanie said that “ Aristotle chose 
another way from Plato to define the 
idea of philosophy.” Both agree in 
one pot that philosophy was a 
science ; that it was also a science of 
things or of everything which is com- 
plete in itself and does not rest upon 
the changing representations of men. 
But Plato sought the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and other kinds of 
mpesnesee in the origin and diversity 
of the idea, whilst Aristotle, on the 
contrary, sought it in the especial 
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treatment of theidea. According to 
each, philosophy is asystem of rational 
ideas (Vernunftbegriffen) through 
which things are recognised in their 
complete being, because they are the 
forms in which God has formed them, 
and philosophy is therefore a science 
by which matter and form are com- 
prehended by the reason. But, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, all knowledge of 
matter arises from experience, so that 
he could not, like Plato, so represent 
the character of philosophy as being 
a system of pure ideas, but that it 
was a knowledge based on principles. 
To know anything from principles is 
the especial peculiarity of science, so 
that onic ad and science are one 
and the same,* 

Still we repeat the ideal system 
was not abolished by Aristotle, and 
we can do no better in concluding this 
part of our subject, the real state of 
the polemic against Plato, than to 
cite here the opinion of Schwegler, 
one of the greatest historians of 
philosophy in Germany, who thus 
confirms this view :—t 

“From the critic of the Platonic 
ideas there directly result the two 
main characteristics of the Aristote- 
lian system, and which together con- 
stitute its cardinal point, they are 
form and matter. Aristotle for the 
most part, it is true, when he aims 
at completeness enumerates four me- 
taphysical causes or principles, the 
formal, the material, the efficient, 
and the final. In the case of a house, 
for example, the building materials 
are the matter, the idea of it the 
form, the efficient cause the builder, 
and the end (final cause) the actual 
house. These four principles of all 
being, however, will be found on 
closer inspection to reduce themselves 
to the single antithesis of matter and 
form. In the first place the notion 
of the efficient cause coincides with 
that of the two other ideal principles 
(formandend). The efficient cause— 
namely, is whatconductsthe transition 
of potentiality into actuality, or the 
realization of matter in form, In all 
movement of an inactual into an 
actual the latter is the logical prius 
and the logical motive of the move- 
ment itself. The efficient cause of 





* Tennemann Geschichte der Phil., vol. iii., p. 41, 42. Leip. 1801. 
+ Schwegler History of Philosophy; translated by Stirling. Edinburgh, 1867, 
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matter is consequently the form. 
Thus man is the efficient cause of 
man. Zhe form of the statue in the 
understanding of the sculptor is the 
cause of the movement through which 
the statue comes into being. But the 
eflicient or first cause is equall 
identical with the final cause or end, 
for this (the end) is the motive of 
all becoming and of all movement. 
The builder is the efficient cause of 
the house, but the efficient cause of 
the builder is the end to be accom- 
plished—the house. In these ex- 
amples it is already evident that the 
principles of form and end also coin- 
eide, so far as both are conjoined in 
the notion of actuality. For the end 
of everything is its completed being, 
its notion or its form, the develop- 
ment into full actuality of whatever 
is potentially contained in it. The 
final cause of the hand is its notion, 
that of the seed the tree which is the 
true nature of the seed. There re- 
main to us therefore only the two 
principles which pass not into each 
other—matter and form. This (the 
foundation of the Aristotelian theory 
of nature) is the conception first 
come upon in the analytic method of 
observing nature—that all nature is 
an eternal graduated conversion of 
matter into form, an eternal breaking 
out into life on the part of this inex- 
haustible primevalsubstrate in higher 
and higher ideal formations. That 
all matter should become form, all 

ssibility actuality, all being, know- 
ing, this is indeed at once the im- 
practicable postulate of reason and 
theaim of all becoming, impracticable, 
since Aristotle expressly maintains 
that matter, as privation of form, can 
never wholly attain to actuality nor 
consequently to understanding. So 
then the Aristotelian system ends in 
an insurmountable dualism of matter 
and form.” 

The next point we have to notice 
is Aristotle’s treatment of the im- 
a subject, the nature of the 
soul. 

The ancient schools before Socrates 
had vague and unsatisfactory notions 
on this subject. Thales thought it 
a moving principle ; the Pythago- 
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reans that it was a number and an 
emanation from the central fire,* 
that it would combine with any 
body, and was destined to pass 
through several. Heraclitus taught 
that its chief excellence was its 
freedom from aqueous particles.t He 
may be almost said to have been the 
first to hint at consciousness, for he 
said of the soul (which probably 
suggested the thing to Aristotle, who 
notices this observation of Heracli- 
tus), that by virtue of its connexion 
with the divine reason it is capable 
of recognizing the universal and the 
true. Leucippus thought the soul 
was nothing but a mass of round 
atoms.t Democritus thought it con- 
sisted in globular atoms of fire, 
sapere Teves tothe body. Em- 
pedocles believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls ; in fact, his doctrine is 
a foreshadowing of the later Gnostic- 
ism. He believed in a universal 
pervading Deity, from whom demons 
emanated ; that man was a fallen 
demon, and there would be an ulti- 
mate return to unity. But the soul 
consisted of a union of the four 
elements, and its seat was in the 
blood ; so also Critias placed itin the 
blood, and so did Protagoras.§ From 
Socrates and Plato we get a vastly 
different teaching—a stride so far in 
advance that we cannot account for 
it by any law of progress. From 
these vague and unsatisfactory specu- 
lations, we come to a teaching of a 
soul endowed with high moral capa- 
bilities, equal to the subjugation of 
the flesh and its desires, to a purifi- 
cation of the life, and an elevation by 
that purifying to a personal immor- 
tality. It was a revolution in thought, 
unaccountable, and certainly could 
not have sprung from any foregoing 
speculations. 

But when Aristotle adverted to the 
subject, he treated it in a vastly dif- 
ferent manner, dispersed the vague 
fancies of the pre-Socratics, and 
opposed the transcendentalism of 
Plato. 

The work which hasreached us, the 
De Anima in three books, has pro- 
bably come down more complete than 
any other. We have in it, therefore, 





* Diog. Lertius, viii. 28. 


+ Ast. Leben. Platons. Phedrus. 
t Aristot. de Anima I., 2. De Generat. I., 1, 2, 8, 
§ Aristot, de Anima I., eap, 2, sec. 14, 
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a fair specimen of Aristotle’s style. 
He begins, as we have pointed out, 
by stating the subject and its vast 
importance ; he then states the diffi- 
culties, passes in review all former 
a and develops his own 
theory, in a close, concise style, 
divested of all ornament, only two or 
three scraps of poetry ; a vigorous, 
rigid adherence to the principle of 
linking each thought together ; some- 
times adopting a shorthand method 
of expressing conclusions so elliptical 
as to tax the utmost powers of the 
reader’s attention. 

He starts upon a principle which 
disappoints us at the outset. Instead 
of contemplating the human soul 
alone, he contemplates the universal 
soul of nature, of which he makes 
three grades, the lowest being the 
soul of plants, the next of animals, 
and the next of man; so that the soul 
is shared in different proportions by 
all organic beings ; thus plants have 
simply a nutritive soul, animals a 
nutritive and sensitive, and man has 
a nutritive, sensitive, and cognitive 
soul. The plant is simply nourished, 
but neither feels nor thinks ; the 
animal is nourished and feels, but 
does not think ; man unites in him- 
self these two characteristics, but is 
distinguished from and elevated 
above all nature by his possession of 
a thinking soul. We begin already 
to feel that we shall not get much 
out of Aristotle in the way of immor- 
tality, or the relation of the soul to 
the moral and spiritual life. 

We must first see what sort of thing 
it is, whether it is a substance, or 
quality, or quantity, or under what 
of categories it can be classified ; 
and he then defines it* as the first 
entelechie of a physical body, having 
a potentiality of life,t the efficient 
principle of all life being to the body 
just what the sight is to the eye : the 
power of seeing is the soul of the eye: 
the soul is the life of the body. Con- 
sequently, although the soul was not 
a body, yet it could not be without a 
body ; it was to be found only in a 
complete organic body, which was 
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absolutely necessary to it for its 
manifestation. 

When united to a body it mani- 
fests itself by nourishment, and under 
certain circumstances in certain capa- 
bilities which we shall examine. 

The nutritive property of the soul 
is that on the operation of which any 
animated organism is kept alive, the 
matter taken into the body in shape of 
food is changed by the soul through 
the medium of warmth into bodily 
matter, which being absorbed, also 
contributes to the activity of the soul. 
(The whole tendency of the treatise 
is to develop the utter dependence of 
the soul upon the body). The ulti- 
mate end of this process of nourish- 
ment in animated organism is genera- 
tion, which is the most complete act 
of being: to reproduce itself in a 
being like itself rests upon a natural 
struggle for continuance, and in 
obedience to that decree of nature, 
that though every individual must 
perish, the species shall continue.t 
Sense and sensibility are also mani- 
festations of soul; it is through the 
senses we derive our knowledge of 
external objects; their forms pass 
through our senses to the soul, which 
receives their impression as figures : 
the forms being there, but without 
the matter. These forms are then 
submitted to a still higher sense, which 
unites them into a whole, and this 
sense is called by Aristotle the “ xown 
dioOnore” the common sense. Sensi- 
bility is the consciousness in the soul 
of the operation of sense ; every sen- 
sation leaves either a pleasant or an 
unpleasant feeling. n his Nico- 
machean Ethics Aristotle says that 
pleasure is attendant upon every act 
of sense, the greater pleasure always 
accompanying the act of sense, which 
energizes towards the best object ; in 
that case the pleasure which ensues 
also elevates and perfects the energy, 
not as a result of mere habit, but in 
the same way that the freshness of 
youth preserved in maturity gives 
pleasure to life.§ 

But all these qualities of soul are 
common to both man and animals, 





* De Anima I. cap. 1, sec. 6. 
+t Do. II. cap. 1, sec. 6. 
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still the soul of man is distinguished 
as ‘we saw at the outset by the posses- 
sion of a thinking faculty. Aristotle 
then proceeds with his usual cautious 
and keen manner to analyse the 
phenomena of thought. 

Like sensation, thought has a capa- 
bility for receiving the forms of ex- 
ternal objects, but it was distinguished 
from sensation in this, that it re- 
quired no help from the body. The 
seat of sensation he placed partly in 
the heart and partly in the brain ;* 
but thought was the only portion 
of the human soul which existed 
independently of the body, and in 
that distinguished the human soul 
from those of animals and plants ;t 
and as if this were too great a con- 
cession to make, Aristotle adds that 
still without sensation there can be 
no thought, the senses being abso- 
lutely necessary to the maintenance 
of animal life, and through that to 
the furtherance of the higher and 
intellectual.t 

The imagination is not a thought 
or a perception, but a combination of 
both. All perceptions leave behind 
them, in the organs of sense, traces 
of those impressions, and an incli- 
nation to renew them, but as mere 
recurrences to former modifications 
of the mind, they may be either false 
or true, but when they are recurred 
to as copies of former representations, 
then-it becomes an act of memory, 
another faculty of the soul, which, 
by recalling one of a series of re- 
presentations, may recall others con- 
nected with it. From the idea thus 
recalled into the consciousness it 
passes on to others either contem- 
porary or similar, or even opposite to 
it, because the modifications of the 
soul, which preceded the recalled 
idea are also contemporary, or similar, 
or contrary to the other ensuing 
ideas.§ 

These are the main points of 
Aristotle’s treatise on the soul. As 
regards the great question of immor- 
tality, he says little, and that little in 
a very vague manner. He divides 
the reason into two divisions, the 
“youg maQnrixoc,’’ or passive reason, and 
the “vovg rourikoc,” or active reason, 
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and this brief portion of the human 
soul if, any, is that which cannot be 
extinguished. 

Perhaps wearescarcely able eineee 
of his opinion upon the subject. The 
style of this treatise is so essentially 
scientific, that he may not have 
thought it an appropriate investi- 
gation to an inquiry into the essential 
or phenomenal nature of the soul. 
His work on Immortality, dedicated 
to Eudemus, has not reached us ; 
but the fact that he had devoted a 
special treatment to the subject, in- 
duces us to think that he omitted it 
in the treatise De Anima for the 
reasons suggested. In any case itis 
difficult to draw a theory of Immor- 
tality. from his vague and doubtful 
expressions. He declares empha- 
tically that the soul is dependent 
upon an organized body for a sphere 
of activity, that after the death of the 
body, sensation, nutrition, imagina- 
tion, all fail and perish, and even the 
passive portion of the intellect, that 
which receives ideas, perishes also, 
and thus the only spark which can 
possibly survive the wreck of the 
organism, is that active portion of 
the intellect which operates indepen- 
dently of the body, and makes things 
intelligible ; this may be indestruc- 
tible. 

From these brief and hesitating 
hints we cannot conclude that Aris- 
totle had any belief in a personal 
conscious immortality ; the last vital 
inextinguishable spark which he 
allowed to survive would be absorbed 
in the great source of all Being. 

The best proof of this may be 
found in an extraordinary observa- 
tion he makes in the De Anima i. 
I. c. 2), where he speaks of such a 
thing as a resurrection as an absur- 
dity. The power of motion, he says, 
in its strict sense, that of change of 
place, cannot possibly be a pooper 
of the soul, for if so it might leave 
the body to which it is bound at 
pleasure, and return to it when in 
such case the dead would live again, 
which is impossible. 

His earliest commentators were of 
opinion that he did not believe in the 
immortality of the soul, Aristoxenus 
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Dicwarchus Strato, Alexander of 
Aphrodiseus, and 
Averrhoes unite in the opinion that 
Aristotle taught the dependence of 
soul on the body, and that it could 
not survive its destruction. 

Yet we find in his other works ex- 
pressions which appear to refute this 
opinion. In the Nicomachean Ethics* 
he says, “ Respecting the dead and 
their participation in good and its 
opposite, it appears that from these 
observations, that if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must 
be weak and small, either absolutely 
or relatively to them ; or if not this 
it must be of such extent and descrip- 
tion as not to make those happy who 
are not already happy, nor to deprive 
those who are happy of their happi- 
ness.” And further on in the same 
work he remarks, that a life of intel- 
lectual energy is one more freed from 
human cares than any other; and 


“But such a life would be better 
than man could attain to, for he 
would live thus not so far forth as he 
is man, but as there is something in 
him divine. But so far as this divine 
part surpasses the whole compound 
nature, so far does its energy surpass 
the energy which is according to all 
other virtue. If, then, the intellect be 
divine when compared with man, 
the life also which is in obedience to 
that will be divine when compared 
with human life. But a man ought 
not to entertain human thoughts, as 
some would advise, because he is 
mortal, but as far as is possible he 
should make himself immortal, and 
do everything with a view to living 
an accordance with the best principle 
in him.” 

We wish to point out here thatAris- 
totle, by dividing the intellectual part 
of the Auman soul into two divisions, 
the active and passive, once more 
follows closely after Plato, who also 
taught of the soul that it was 
“ @vpern” and “ emOBupnruen.”’ We also 

int out that this division made of 

uman nature, what in psychological 
1 uge is called a trichotomy, spirit, 
oval and body, and what is more re- 
markable, that in this they were both 
in keeping with the teaching of the 
Scriptural account of creation. All 


in later times- 
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living beings, according to what we 
are taught in Genesis, are animated 
with a soul (anima), the principle of 
life, so also man, but man is distin- 
guished at the outset of creation by 
the fact that the Creator called all 
other creations into being by his 
word: but he made man (plastically) 
from the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into him his own spirit, b 
which he was distinguished from all 
other created things, inasmuch as 
they merely had life, and that he had 
life, soul and spirct. 

We find this distinction also clear] 
and pointedly maintained by Paul, 
amongst many other passages the 
most emphatic is, Ist Epis. Timothy, v. 
23. And the very God of peace sanc- 
tify you. wholly, “oAoreXeic” (through 
and through, as Luther has it), and I 
pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved. Again, in 
Heb. iv., 12, he speaks of the Word of 
God “dividing asunder the soul and 
spirit, and the joints and marrow;” 
again spirit, soul, and body. 

It is quite clear that if the six 
chapters of his work on Physiognomy 
which have come down to us are 
genuine, we may attribute to Aris- 
totle the foundation of that science 
which has been followed in modern 
times by Carus, Lavater, and Spurz- 
heim. Itsgenuineness has been ques- 
tioned, but it appears in the earliest 
lists we have of his works, and tiiere 
is no internal evidence of any conse- 
quence to suggest its spuriousness ; 
we recognise the method and style of 
Aristotle, though some of the words 
are unusual, but still we certainly do 
not find such a clear effort to reduce 
the manifestations of character and 
spirit upon the features to a scientific 
system in any subsequent writer of 
his school. The science of Physiog- 
nomy has been neglected amongst us, 
but has found many students in Ger- 
many ; besides those already men- 
tioned we may add Hegel, amongst 
whose MSS. was found an immense 
mass of material upon the subject 
gleaned from such works as Zimmer- 
man on Solitude ; Meiner’s Letters 
on the Swiss ; Wunsch’s Kosmolo- 

ische Unterhaltungen ; Rousseau’s 
onfessions, and Nicolai’s Travels in 
Germany. It appears to have been 
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a recognised study in his day, and he 
had collected a whole system of phy- 
siognomical characteristics of the Ger- 
mans, Bavarians, Brandenburghers, 
Viennese, and Tyrolese, and it is pro- 
bable that out of these physiog- 
nomical researches into the manifes- 
tation of spirit through the coun- 
tenance, arose his great work the 
Phinomenologie des Geists.* 

As regards the genuineness of this 
fragment of Aristotle, we may men- 
tion that in some of his works there 
are many hints of such a science 
sufficiently pointed to convince us 
that it had occupied his mind. In 
the Nicomachean Ethics he remarks 
that “those who are ashamed grow 
red, and those who fear death grow 
pale,” both, therefore, appear in some 
sort to be connected with the body.t 

In the Rhetoric he compares the 
development of oligarchy as a dis- 
figurement to flat or hooked noses. 

e says, “a democracy is not only 
weakened by remissness, so as to end 
at last in an oligarchy, but also from 
being overstrained, just as hooked or 
flat noses, if left to themselves, not 
only approach the mean, but become 
excessively hooked or flat, and so 
shaped that they do not look at all 
like noses."t In the same work he 
says that long hair is a badge of free- 
dom, “since it is not easy for a man 
with long hair to perform any servile 
act.” When we remember what the 
Lombards, or long beards, did we 
shall recognise the truth of this re- 
mark of Aristotle. 

“ Beauty exists,” he says, “only 
with good stature, for little persons 
may be very pretty and well propor- 
tioned, but cannot be beautiful.”’§ 
“The step of the magnanimous man 
is slow, his voice deep, and his lan- 
guage stately ; for he who only feels 
anxiety about a few things is not apt 
to be in a hurry, and he who thinks 
highly of nothing is not vehement, 
and shrillness and quickness of speak- 
ing arise from these things,” but he 
adds, “vain men are fine in their 
dress and gestures.”|| His canon of 
beauty is as follows : 
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“The beauty of youth is having a 
body capable of enduring toil, being 
at the same time pleasant to look 
upon : the beauty of man at the — 
of life is having a body capable of 
enduring the toils of war, pleasant 
to look at, yet attended with a de- 
gree of awe. The beauty of the old 
man is to have a body strong enough 
for such labour as is absolutely 
necessary, and free from pain, by 
reason of having none of those infir- 
mities by which old age is disfigured.” 
One of the most striking character- 
istics of Greek culture is that they 
not only developed the soul but the 
body also; gymnastics formed a por- 
tion of the education of youth as well 
as music; so that we are not sur- 

rised when Aristotle makes the per- 
ection of race to consist in numerous 
and virtuous youth. “ Fair offspring 
will be where there is youth, numer- 
ous and virtuous; virtuous first in 
reference to the virtue of the body, 
which is stature, beauty, strength, 
and ability for the games ; second, in 
reference to the virtue of the sou), 
which is temperance and courage,’ 
The virtue of females also was vitally 
necessary to this perfection of race, 
as well as to domestic felicity. “ For 
those states in which the condition 
of woman is bad, as with the Lace- 
demonians for instance, they hardly 
enjoy the half of the happiness.’ 

He based this science of physiog- 
nomy the principle that the 
soul and body naturally affeet each 
other : it is evident from intoxication 
and sickness, fear, love, anger, the 
soul suffers a change from the pas- 
sions of the body, and the body 
reflects the passions of the soul. The 
soul and the body are so connascently 
affected towards each other, as, in 
fact, to become to each other the 
cause of most of these passions : for an 
animal is never so generated as to have 
the form of one animal and the soul 
of another, but it has the body and 
soul of the same animal, so that a 
particular disposition must neces- 
sarily follow from a particular body. 
Further, those who are skilled in. 


* Hegel’s “Leben,” by Rosenkranz; a supplementary volume to Hegel’s Werken, 
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nature are able, from the form of the 

y, to survey in each the passions 
of the soul, because they are reflected 
in the body, and if these things be 
so, there will be a science of physiog- 
nomy. 

We cannot here enter more deeply 
into the development of this science 
than to remark that it is carried on in 
the genuine Aristotelian manner, and 
an extraordinary mass of facts 
gathered together upon the subject. 
Historians, novelists, ethnographers, 
all exercise such a science uncon- 
sciously, but it is only amongst the 
Germans who suffer nothing to escape 
them that Aristotle’s hints have been 
developed and systematized. 

We must conclude this paper by 
following the fate of Aristotelian 
philosophy as reflected in the Peri- 
patetic ~ bs from the death of its 
founder down to its disappearance. 

Theophrastus succeeded and pre- 
sided over the school for thirty-five 
years, and after him came Eudemus, 
of Rhodes. These two men kept tole- 
rably true to the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, the latter however more than 
the former. Theophrastus followed 
more particularly the investigation of 
nature, especially of om | ; and we 
still have a work of his called 
“ Characters,” which investigated the 
expression of the varied dispositions 
of humanity. They wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s works and other 
works bearing similar titles, none of 
which save the Ethics of Eudemus 
has come down to us. The other 
members of the first group of Peripa- 
tetics are Phanias* Aristoxenus, the 
musician, Dicwarchus, Heraclides of 
Pontus ; Strato of Lampsacus Deme- 
trius ; Lyko, Hieronymus of Rhodes ; 
Kritolaus, Diodorus, Staseas, and 
Kratippus. These followers turned 
away from metaphysical speculation, 
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and directed their attention partly to 
natural studies and partly to a popu- 
lar form of ethical teaching. still 
later school of Peripatetics revived 
in a certain degree the genuine Aris- 
totelianism by commentary and inter- 
pretation. The most distinguished 
among these are Andronicus of 
Rhodes, (cire. 70 B.c.) who arranged 
the Aristotelian writings; Boethus 
of Sidon ; Nicolaus of Damascus ; 
who taught in Rome in the time of 
Tiberias ; Aspasius and Adrastus of 
Aphrodisias (about 120 A.D.), and still 
later (200 a.D.), the better known 
Alexander of Aphrodisiast of whose 
Scholia we have some choice portions, 
besides works on De Anima, De Fato, 
&ec. He was followed by Porphyrius 
in the third century, and Simplicius 
in the sixth. 

The fate of Aristotle’s works after 
the death of his immediate successor, 
will account for the meagre contri- 
butions of the Peripatetic schools ; 
the gradual decay of Greek life from 
that time discouraged all philosophical 
development, so that Aristotle, who 
really did the most practical work, 
who arranged and summed up the 
whole speculations of Greek Philo. 
sophy, and left it in a concrete sys- 
tem, was really the last and greatest 
member of the true Greek school. 

His followers, from want of his 
works and from the tendency of the 
times, degenerated from the Aristote- 
lian doctrine and succumbed to the 
new influences and wants arising 
around them. When Sulla rifled 
Athens of its treasures and carried 
off the writings of Aristotle to Rome, 
he drew the line under the long list 
of Greek philosophers, for during the 
Roman influence Aristotelian philo- 
sophy gradually degenerated, and 
became to a great extent lost to the 
world. 


* For fragments of Phanias, Klearch, Demetrius, Dicearch, Strato, see Carl Muller's 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grec., vol. ii. Paris, 1848. Aristoxenus with a work on the 
Elements of Harmony, edited by Heinrich Feussner, Hanau, 1840. Dicsarch, we have 
a few fragments of his work Bioc ‘E\Adéo¢ edited by Fuhr. Darmst., 1841. Of Strato 
there are notices in Plutarch (de sol. animal, c. 3 and de plac. iv. 23), Also in Cicero De 
Nat Deor., i. 13-35. He succeeded Theophrastus and held the chair of Aristotle for 
eighteen years, see Krische Forschungen, i. pp. 349-358. 

+ For Andronicus see Porphy Vita Plotini, 24, Boethus, Strabo xvi. 2-24, who men- 
tions also Diodotus, a brother of Beethus as a Peripatetic. Aspasius wrote commentaries 
on the Categories, the De Interpretatione, de Ceelo, and other works. Of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, we have his commentaries upon Analytica Priora, lib. i., Topica, Meteoro- 
logica Metaphysica, lib. i. to v. and fragments. His other Commentaries on the Physics, 
the Soul, &c., are lost. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


BDWARD EARL OF 


“ Man proposes, God disposes.” I 
don’t know why the French monopo- 
lize this adage ; or another, intimately 
connected with it, and perpetually 
reverified—“ nothing is certain save 
the unforeseen.” In the most trivial 
business of life, how endlessly is 
the truth of this proverbial philo- 
sophy forcedonus! King Solomon, 
(whom I will forgive for your /ro- 
verbs, if indeed you wrote the Can- 
ticles) . . . Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, .. . if either of you 
had hit upon either of the 
above adages, you would indeed have 
deserved your renown. But, pshaw, 
how could you? It required genius 
—and neither of you possessed it. 
I think I may safely assert that 
Solomon’s wealth was the only re- 
markable thing about him. He had 
none of his father’s genius. His 
brother Absalom was worth a dozen 
of him. 

Indeed, Saul and Absalom appear 
to me quite the two noblest figures 
in the days of regal Jerusalem. 
David was a great poet, no doubt, 
but he was thoroughly treacherous. 
Solomon was the Gladstone of those 
days. You can see the fine heroic 
aspect of the first monarch, Saul, even 
through the unfair history of the 
times, produced by the clerical party, 
who ~~ rted the usurper. Priests 
invariably falsify history. 

If one could obtain sufficient know- 
ledge of the ways of men in Jerusa- 
lem a thousand years before Christ, 
what a marvellous historical romance 
could be written of the time when 
Solomon and Absalom were young 
men about town. 

But I must return to Sorrento and 
the current century. Raphael Brans- 
combe was not destined to carry out 
his designs precisely as he formed 
them. He had taken two or three 
turns, and just reached the end of 
his cigar, when the young Earl of 
Shottesbrooke confronted him, sudden 
and stern. <A mere boy, the Earl, 
but a fine gailant English bo ; of the 
middle height, yet taller than Ra- 
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phael ; with light Saxon complexion, 
and glistening hair, and soft vernal 
mustache. At the first glance, you 
would probably incline to pity him 
for being forced on such stern sad 
business—to deem him too young for 
rough contact with aman devoid of fear 
and of conscience ; but a second exa- 
mination would show that the purity 
and valour which shone in that fair 
young face made him no childish 
enemy. Blood of Hastings had never 
ran in craven veins yet. The high- 
hearted young noble would have 
mounted a breach or led a charge of 
cavalry as gaily as he defended his 
wicket at Eton. And at this moment 
the vile shame—the double shame— 
which had fallen upon him, would 
have caused him to forget all fear, if 
fear had been in his blood. 

He stood right in Raphael Brans- 
combe’s way. He said : 

“Mr. Branscombe, I have an ac- 
count to settle with you.” 

Raphael had not expected this. 
But his steel nerves were unshaken. 
He threw away the end of his cigar, 
= took another from his case, and 
said— 

“ Well, my lord ?” 

The Earl was too stern to be irri- 
tated by any minor insolence of man- 
ner. He said haughtily— 

“* You need not give me the pain to 
attempt an unnecessary explanation. 
You cannot stoop so low as to pretend 
ae of the cause of quarrel. 

ou are not a coward, I think.” 

“Why, no,” said Raphael, with a 
light laugh, which would have irri- 
tated a man less under the sway of 
an avenging resolve. The Seraph 
thought at that moment of Sir Arthur 
Willesden, to whom he had addressed 
words so similar. “I believe not, my 
lord. But, really, I have no friend 
here in Sorrento.’ 

“You have friends in Naples,” 
said the Earl. “So have I.” 

“Ah! Youare in a hurry, I see. 
To-morrow morning, of course: the 
sooner such an affair is over, the 
better. Who is your friend ?” 
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Lord Shottesbrooke hesitated for a 
moment, and then said— 

“Mr. Maule.” 

“Very well. If-he will be at the 
Caffé d’Europa at midnight, I will 
send some one to meet him. Good 
evening, my lord.” 

Raphael turned away, and lighted 
another cigar. The Earl went slowly 
and sadly to the coast. He would 
have an unfavourable wind for his 
return, and it was already getting to- 
wards sunset ; but he thought little 
of the twelve miles of sea which lay 
between him and Naples. He 
thought only of the morrow, and of 
stan as im deadly duel with his 
sister's betrayer. 

As to the Seraph, he was greatly 
annoyed. His plans were upset. 
He must Aeatah Louis to Naples 
at once, and was consequently com- 

lied to defer his arrangements for 

rs. Morfill, Well, he should have 
another quiet night at any rate. 

So he entered the garden of the 
Hotel Rispoli. And, as he passed 
along a pleasant lawn overshadowed 
by orange trees, apn: lost love, 
still beautiful through her guilt, came 
flying into his arms. lothed in 
maiden-white, with her long brown 
hair in girlish fashion, with no touch 
of trouble in her lovely eyes, no casual 
spectator could have guessed her 
what she was. She looked a most 
innocent and loving young bride. 
Such, in truth, she would have been, 
had she seen Raphael Branscombe 
before Humphrey Morfill. She came 
with a coo of love to Raphael’s breast, 
as if it were her home. Poor little 
fool! What ifshe could haye known 
the thoughts and plans of that in- 
serutable schemer ? 

“Go and dress for dinner, child,” 
said Raphael, after petting her as if 
she had been a favourite dog. “I 
am awfully hungry. Send Louis to 

e » 


He wrote a brief note, and gave it 
to that excellent valet, directing him 
to find old Marmaduke Branscombe 
and give it him as quietly as possi- 
bl 


e, 

“Tt is rather late to cross twice, 
Louis,” said the Seraph ; “but you 
need not hurry back. Perhaps he 
will return with you. If so, and I 
am gone to bed, don’t let him disturb 
me,” 

Louis promised obedience, and 
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started at once. What did the 
Seraph do? He dressed for dinner ; 
and then descended to that meal, 
which Rispoli had tastefully prepared 
for him in a pleasant room overlook- 
ing the precipitous cliff, with a superb 
view of the sapphire bay. Gaily 
they dined together, for Anne was 
always gay where Raphael was, and 
eventful living brought him gaiety. It 
was a delicious evening, and a deli- 
cious dinner ; and, when it was over, 
and Raphael, with the green wine- 
flask at his elbow, sat by the open 
window and smoked, while Anne, 
crouched on a low seat at his knee, 
and his white hand was half hidden 
in her abundant brown tresses, a 
stranger would have said it was a 
delicious picture, 


Young Lord Shottesbrooke, with 
all his athletic training, was 
thoroughly fagged when he reached 
Naples. In his excitement he had 
neither eaten nor drunk, and his re- 
turn voyage had been along one. He 
went at once to his room, and sent 
his valet for a bottle of champagne, 
which he drank at a draught. His 
three companions had dined without 
him, and were wondering what had 
become of him. 

Maule was particularly puzzled. 
He understood, somewhat better than 
either of the others, the Earl’s nobility 
and refinement of character, and felt 
assured that his sudden chase of a 
bright blue yachting costume had 
some grave meaning. Either Hudson 
or Morfill might have been tempted 
into an intrigue, but not Shottes- 
brooke. But the mystery was soon 
explained to him. The Earl's ser- 
vant brought him a pencilled note, 
which he contrived to give him when 
neither Hudson nor Morfill looked 
that way. So Maule adroitly per- 
suaded those two gentlemen to sit 
down to écarté, and joined the Earl. 

“T have seen him, Maule,” he said, 
when the door was closed. “J shall 
punish him, thank God. Don’t say 
a word to those men,” 

Maule expressed the extreme sur- 
prise which he felt. 

“Yes, he’s at Sorrento, I’ve 


‘crossed twice, and am regularly 


fagged. I must go to bed, to be 
wena for to-morrow. You'll he 
secret, won't you?” he said implor- 
ingly. 
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“On my honour I will. But what 
—poe have you made ?” 

“You must be my second. Go to 
the Caffé at midnight, and a man 
from him will meet you. I don’t 
know who. Fix the time as early as 
you can, and let me sleep till the last 
moment. If I can sleep, that is.” 

*T will do all you wish,” said 
Maule. And therewith he left the 
Earl of Shottesbrooke to get such 
rest as he might, on the eve of aveng- 
ing the honour of his family. 


Meanwhile Louis, faithful and in- 
defatigable, had found Marmaduke 
Branscombe, and handed him this 
letter. . 

“ Hotel Rispoli, Sorrento. 

“My Dear Uncte—I have got to 
fight a duel to-morrow with Earl 
Shottesbrooke, and want you to be 
my second. One can’t ask one’s 
father, you know. A man called 
Maule will meet you at the Caffé 
d@’Europa at midnight to make ar- 
rangements. He must bring his man 
over here : I’m not coming across to 
fight. Fix it as early as you can. 


“ RAPHAEL BRANSCOMBE.” 


The old Wolf read this character- 
istic note with eyes wide open, and 
then silently handed it to his brother. 

“The young scoundrel !” exclaimed 
Ralph. “ He’s been close by all this 
time. What the deuce can he have 
to fight about? Shottesbrooke’s 
quite a boy, I think—too young to be 
married.” 

“Perhaps he’s got sisters,” said 
Marmaduke. 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter. 
You'll act for him, of course, and I'll 
go across and see the fun from a dis- 
tance. Raphael has been out once or 
twice before now.” 

The two old gentlemen dismissed 
Louis to refresh himself, and walked 
towards their Palazzo from the hotel 
at which, after considerable search, 
the valet had found them. 

“We mustn't tell the girls,” said 
Marmaduke. 

“J don’t think either of them 
would care a stiver,” replied Devil 
Branscombe. “ Claudia’s no coward, 
I know, and I don’t suppose Isola is, 
being a daughter of yours. However, 
it doesn’t matter; we'll sup, and then 
go to the Caffé. Howshall you know 
this Mr. Maule?” 
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“Easy to find him. ‘There aren’t 
many English here just now.” 
_Maule had been unable, with all 
his tact, to separate himself from his 
companions. To his annoyance they 
would go down to the caffé with him, 
Here, however, he wasin luck, They 
found a couple of other men playing 
écarté, and, as they had been thus 
occupied themselves all the evening, 
what more natural than that they 
should be disposed to bet? Thus 
Maule was enabled to stroll in search 
of Raphael's friend. He was almost 
immediately accosted by the Wolf. 

“Let us walk outside and settle 
this matter” said Maule. “ My prin- 
cipal has friends here whom he does 
not wish to know what he intends.” 

They acted accordingly. 

“T know nothing of the goad 
Mr. Maule,” said Marmaduke. “ 
cannot guess therefore whether it can 
be ended peacefully.” 

“ Impossible,sir. Weare the chal- 


lenging party. No apology can be 
accepted.” 

“ None is offered,” said the old gen- 
ean grimly. “ A lady in the case, 
e ” 


Maule explained. 

“Well,” said Marmaduke, “wegive 
you choice of weapons, and will fight 
as soon as you like; but it must be 
at Sorrento.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is too late to arrange otherwise. 
Besides, it is much safer for all par- 
ties concerned.” 

“ Very well,” replied Maule, “ per- 
haps youare right. What hourshall 
we fix for to-morrow ?” 

“Say from eight to nine,” replied 
the Wolf. ‘ Your man and mine will 
both want sleep, and it is impossible 
to calculate to half an hour the time 
to be allowed for crossing. It is a 
great mistake to get up very early if 
you are going to fight. Perhaps we 
had better have a margin up to ten.” 

“You are very obliging,” said 
Maule. “ Well, you see, my principal 
is at Sorrento. If you know him at 
all, you are aware that five minutes’ 
notice will suffice for him. I shall 
cross at once, and be ready for you. 
Your duty is to bring your man on 


the ent in good order; and I 


shouldn’t hurry him, if I were you. 

There’s ample space at Sorrento to do 

o business easily, without interrup- 
a 
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Maule and Marmaduke Brans- 
combe parted to take such measures 
as were necessary. Maule deter- 
mined that the young Earl should 
assuredly have the rest which the 
fatigue and excitement of the day 
had made absolvtely requisite. So 
he snatched an hour or two of sleep 
himself,and he induced Lord Shottes- 
brooke, not without difficulty, to 
make a sensible breakfast in the 
morning before they crossed. 

How cruel a deed of destiny 
it seems, that a man whose posi- 
tion in the world is full of pro- 
mise, and who possesses all the 
moral and intellectual qualifications 
necessary to the fulfilment of that 
promise, should be forced by no fault 
of his own to sacrifice everything ! 
(Edipus dashed from the height of a 
well won prosperity to adversity 
almost intolerable, is no caricature 
of what ae ree tomen. A few 
weeks ago, Edward, Earl of Shottes- 
brooke, was a man whom the multi- 
tude might envy. He was young, 
handsome, gallant, honourable ; mo- 
derately rich for an Earl, moderately 
intellectual for an Earl, and endowed 
with a modest ambition to pursue 
that career of politics in which a 
young Earl, if he cannot succeed, 
must be an ass. Edward, Earl of 
Shottesbrooke, was a happy man, 
and had excellent reasons for being 
happy. Now, he was the most 
miserable of men . . . a man whose 
misery was complicated with a fierce 
indignant sense of wrong. For what 
had he done? Nothing. Why had 
the pitiless powers smitten him with 
shame which no blood could wash 
away? Evenif he killed Raphael 
Branscombe, he could never again 
move with erect form and unwrink- 
led forehead among the gentlemen 
of England, his peers. Why? Be- 
cause a girl of his blood had for the 
first time for the many centuries 
during which the history of the 
house of Hastings belonged to the 
history of England, disgraced that 
house. Worse. Because the woman 
who had given him birth hadconnived 
at that disgrace,.... had not said 
to her sinning daughter, “ Kill your- 
self—you have no right to live.” 
But what the Earl hoped against 
hope was that Raphael Branscombe 
might kill him. He could not, that 
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was the worst of it. Branscombe, 
as a gentleman and a man of honour, 
could not shoot at the man whose 
sister’s fame he had stained. Lord 
Shottesbrooke knew perfectly that 
this was a case which his antagonist 
would not dream of breaking through. 
If it could have been! If he might 
have fallen by Branscombe’s unerring 
bullet, ending for ever the long line of 
the Shottesbrooke Earls! No, there 
was no hope of it. 

Shottesbrooke was a Christian— 
not, of course, so thorough a Christian 
as to forget that he was an English- 
man and an Earl. But his Chris- 
tianity was sufficient to make him 
shrink from suicide. Had he been a 
Roman he would not for a moment 
have blenched from “ what Cato did 
and Addison approved.” It would 
have appeared to him the shortest, 
sternest way of dealing with an unjust 
fate. He fought for a long time 
against the idea. But at last it was 
too strong for such faith as he pos- 
sessed. He began to believe that his 
case was baseless—that the Ruler of 
the world was not good, but evil— 
that fate was unjust to him—that he 
had a right to take his life into his 
own hands. He would do that thing. 
He would kill Raphael Branscombe 
if he could; at any rate, however 
that might be, he most assuredly 
would kill himself. It was with this 
inflexible resolve, formed while in 
the hazy morning he crossed Italy’s 
most beautiful bay, that he landed 
on the shore of Sorrento. He 
Rad not exchanged a word with 
Maule the whole way. Nor was 
poor Frank disposed to be loquacious, 
now that the supreme moment ap- 
proached, he ... wished himself well 
out of it. The morning was ripening 
into broad day when they landed. 
The old Wolf and Raphael’s valet had 
arrived before them, but had not gone 
on to Rispoli’s. 

“Don’t disturb him till the other 
fellow comes,’ said Marmaduke. 
“ Sleep steadies the hand.” 

So he was sitting on a great block of 
stone and smoking negrohead, while 
Ralph Branscombe walked up and 
down not far off, when the Earl and 


. hissecond landed. The Wolf greeted 


Maule with the ceremonious courtesy 
of a gentleman of good blood ac- 
customed to the duello. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


VENDETTA, 


A CHAMBER in the Hotel Rispoli, with 
a wide window overlooking a sea of 
verdure, which, dotted with golden 
fruitage, stretched far below to the 
white verge of the sapphire sea it- 
self. Two heads upon one white 
pillow, calm and beautiful heads, 
such as seemed rather to belong to 
antique Greece, than any modern 
region or race. The woman, scarce a 
woman yet, with amplitude of glossy 
brown hair, with azure veined eye- 
lids peacefully closed over eyes 
which any prying Iachimo would 
know to be divine; with a mouth so 
small and ripe that .Iachimo afore- 
said could hardly refrain from kiss- 
ing. Calmly she slept, her unseen 
bosom lightly moving the light dra- 
peries. The other head more beau- 
tiful than hers . . . and more calm. 
A*head that Iachimo, if previously 
ignorant on the topic, might well 
sup a woman’s also; but mingled 
With its unrivalled grace and beauty 
there was a strength, there was a 
sternness, which no woman... no 
nor Artemis, nor eveninviolate Athene 
. + + ever possessed. An epicene 
countenance, an epicene character, 
that of Raphael Branscombe. And 
how calm he lies, with no dream of 
the imminent duel causing his fin- 
ers to clench or his lip to twitch ! 
Will he ever wake again ? 

The spongy air is absorbing the 
broad light of day. There comes a low 
knock at the chamber door. Neither 
sleeper moves. It grows loud and 
impatient. Then, after a while, Anne 
Morfill stirs in her sleep, and the 
white lids rise from the delicious 
brown eyes, and she looks around 
wondering. She looks upon Raphae 
..- whodoes not move. Strange that 
he should sleep so tranquilly with 
such work to do. 

Suddenly something strikes her 
eye, and she starts back appalled. 
She springs from the bed in affright. 
She tears at her night-dress as if to 
tear it from her person. She shrieks 
with a shriek so full of terror that no 
human ear could mistake its mean- 


in 
ie dal been the first to knock 
at the door of his master’s chamber. 


The delay had brought up first Marma- 
duke and then his elder brother. The 
shriek, that most affrighting utter- 
ance of woman’s utmost distress, had 
brought others also. 

“What is the matter ?” said Mar- 
maduke, trying to open the bedroom 
doér. 

lt was locked. 

“This won’t do,” exclaimed Devil 
Branscombe, and with one lurch of 
his strong shoulders burst it from its 
fastenings. 

Right opposite him stood ... what 
once was sweet Anne Page. A woman 
no longer, for the soul had left her 
strange wild eyes, which were ghastly 
with sudden madness. Her snow 
night-dress was stained with blood, 
blood still wet, still warm. She was 
striving to tear it away with her 
weak white hands, hideously red- 
dened as she strove. She took no 
notice of the men who entered the 
room: with that one shriek her mind 
had gone for ever, and she uttered 
troubled moans that made those whe 
heard her weep. 

But Ralph and Marmaduke Brans- 
combe strode rapidly forward to the 
bed. There lay Raphael, unmoved 
by all this clamour. No wonder. 
Right through his breast was driven 
a long keen dagger with ivory hilt, 
and upon the silver plate of the hilt 
was cut roughly but legibly— 


VENDETTA: ANGELO MonrTALTI. 


And no one there knew what this 
ominous inscription meant. It was 
an enigma to all. There was nothing 
certain save that Raphael Brans- 
combe was dead, stone dead: that 
Anne Morfill was mad ; that another 
hand had taken the revenge for which 
the young Earl of Shottesbrooke had 
so fiercely thirsted. 

It was a terrible blow to Ralph 
Branscombe. There is often a vast 
depth of family affection in the hearts 
of men who are as hard as iron upon 
most matters. Devil Branscombe 
cared for few things and few people; 
but he loved his son with a fierce 
tigerish admiring love, as his natural 
successor ; and as a man of his own 
mould, more resolute and daring than 
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even himself. I suppose if the Arch 
Fiend had fruit of his loins he would 
lose it. Ralph Branscombe muttered 
a deep and earnest oath of vengeance 
gave one last look at his son, an 
then with the dagger in his hand, 
which he had taken from his breast 
strode silently down stairs, Marma- 
duke silently following him. 

It was a strange sight to see those 
two old men on the steps of the Hotel 
Rispoli, both unconscious of the di- 
vine sweep of land and sea over which 
they seemed to gaze, both hungry 
to clutch the throat of the man who 
had slain the hope of their house. 

Lord Shottesbrooke was stunned 
by the unforeseen event. What could 
he do now? He was defrauded of 
even his revenge. This man, it 
seemed, should have had many lives, 
and died as many deaths as he had 
committed crimes. The Earl had now 
todeal with himself only. Everyone 
else at Sorrento was excited by the 
mystery of Raphael’s murder, but 
Lord Shottesbrooke went away from 
them all, and strode up and down the 
shore of the tranquil sea as Homer’s 
hero had done centuries before, and 
could come to no fixed resolve as to 
what it was meet for him to do. The 
pure shield of the Shottesbrooke 
earls was defiled by the most cruel of 
stains. Men might not know it . 
yet there are no such things as 
secrets in the world, no hidden things 
which time does not reveal. Even 
if unrevealed to others, he should 
know it. What should he do? What 
should he do ? 

He longed to kill himself. It was 
no cowardice that deterred him—it 
was that sense of duty which is the 
special characteristic of the English 
gentleman. He could not feel certain 
that he had a right to kill himself. 
It was so easy a solution of the ter- 
rible difficulty. Yet there came for 
ever into his mind the passionate 
questioning of the hero of the world’s 
most ancient tragedy : “‘ Wherefore is 
light given unto him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul ?” 


Meanwhile, Stephen Langton in 
Corsica was oppressed by a strange 
presentiment—a presentiment which 
caused Fiordilisa’s girlish gaiety to 
give him intense pain. She had no 
apprehensions ; but the Seraph’s dis- 
appearance, and Palliser’s report from 
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oa and Montalti’s departure, 
made Stephen anticipate a tragedy. 
His old visionary faculty returned to 
him. As, in cigaresque indolence, 
he loitered along Isola Rossa’s en- 
chanted coast, there was ever before 
him a dream of Raphael drenched in 
blood, of sweet Anne Page weeping 
by his corpse. So strong became his 
conviction that there was some dread 
event about to occur that he at last 
persuaded Palliser to take another 
run across to Naples, and himself 
accompanied him. But he told Fior- 
dilisa that they were only going to 
cruise round Cape Corso. 

The beautiful Seagull had a fair 
wind all the way to Naples. She ran 
into the bay on the morning fixed for 
the duel. Langton and Palliser found 
Hudson and Morfill perplexed by 
the absence of their companions, 
which had been quietly arranged by 
Frank Maule. ut ill news travels 
fast : rumour of some terrible event 
at Sorrento soon reached the city : 
and it was not much after noon when 
——— leaped ashore from the Sea- 
gull’s boat, and found himself in the 
ee of Ralph and Marmaduke 

ranscombe. 

Angelo Montalti’s dagger told him 
the whole story. 

And now he reproached himself 
for having left Fiordilisa. By this 
time, without doubt. the old Corsican 
had returned to Isola Rossa, and pro- 
claimed to all men his vendetta ac- 
complished. They are very stern, 
those Corsicans. A young herdsman 
whotook a bribe to betray two French 
deserters, was tried and shot by his 
kinsmen, for the breach of hospitality, 
his aged father commending him to 
die bravely. And Stephen doubted 
not that Angelo would narrate to the 
Lily of Isola Rossa where he had 
found Raphael, and what revenge he 
had taken. Could she endure this ? 
Had she, like ‘many of her romantic 
race, the spirit which gave strength 
to Antigone, to Iphigenia ? 

Stephen Langton ascended to the 
chamber of murder. There lay the 
mortal tenement of the wildest spirit 
he had ever known. One thrust of 
steel, and Raphael with all 


-his bizarre fancies, his deeds done be- 


cause they were daring, his capricious 
quarrels and capriciousloves . . , . 
was a nonentity, so far as men were 
concerned, He had solved the great 
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problem. It is hard to describe what 
a blank. was left in Stephen’s life- 
drama by the vanishing of its chief 
dramatis persona, Stephen wasessen- 
tially a poet ; hael essentially 
an actor. The difference between 
them was the difference between 
Richardson and Lovelace. 

And now Stephen wanted to know 
what had become of the vivid force 
which passed from the chill remains 
of Raphael. Force cannot perish. 
“O,” exclaims Biichner the Teuton, 
“ force is matter, matter is force.” Is 
it? Arethey? I wish some of us 
knew. Is God conscious or uncon- 
scious, Biichner with bathos of brain ? 
That is the crucial question. 

Where was Raphael?. Visionary 
Stephen sanaies could not rest in his 
ignorance. From the day when he, 
a boy-victim, had been driven by his 
cae the tanner, to see the 

ranscombes at breakfast, he had been 
pene by members of that strange 

amily. Ay, before that time. Sweet 

Anne Page was his love in the days 
long past when he learned dissyllabic 
spelling at a mixed school of boys 
and girls, and did not much fear the 
schoolmistress’s rod because Aunt 
Harriet’s heavier hand had given him 
stoicism. Then Claudia had almost 
conquered him ; then the old Wolf 
had sprung suddenly into the arena 
of his life; then the Seraph had been 
his guide, philosopher, friend, hero, 
terror, demon. Ay de mi! Sweet 
Anne Page was a maniac—and the 
Panther had passed out of his life— 
and the Seraph was . . . dead. 

Dead! Iwonder men grieve when 
those die whom they love. They 
should rather feel a fierce indignation. 
What, on any of the multiplex 
theories which are presented for our 
belief, have we done that we should 
be brought into this world (we know 
not whence) without being consulted 
as to time or place, or the position 
to be occupied or the people to be our 
relations . and subjected to 
all manner of circumstances, still 
without choice and then be 
hurried out of the world, without 
any courtesy or previous consulta- 
tion or intimation, nobody knowing 
whither? I say it is flat tyranny. 
Orthodoxy (the orthodoxy of a mi- 
nority) tells us of eternal happiness 
and eternal punishment. thers 
prate, or have prated, of elysian fields, 
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of metempsychosis, of absorption, of 
annihilation. What said Achilleus 
to Odysseus 1— 
 ¢ Scoff not at death,’ he answered, ‘noble 
chief! 
Rather would I in the sun’s warmth 
divine 
Serve a poor churl who drags his days in 


griel, 
Than the whole lordship of the dead were 
mine.’” 


If the yarn which Odysseus spun to 
Alecinous had any truth in it, most of 
us will agree with the Greek hero. A 
shadow among shadows would find it 
slow. 

Metempsychosis would be amus- 
ing if it were not dissociated from 
consciousness and memory. Thatisa 
fatal blot in the arrangement. After 
being a great man for one life, it 
would be rather nice to be a small 
man’s dog. Whenthey were fighting 
before Troy, Homer was a camel in 
Bactria. With human consciousness, 
aman might be very happy (for a 
time) as a falcon, a carrier pigeon, a 
Derby crack, a greyhound, even a 
lobster. There would be less satis- 
faction in being Lesbia’s sparrow or 
Lady Vivian Ashleigh’s favourite 
riding horse. 

As to absorption the dis- 
appearance of the individual in the 
infinite spirit it is satisfac- 
tory enough. One’s spirit will still 
be doing its work in the world. Pro- 
bably this is the most philosophic of 
all the theories. Annihilation is de- 
monstrably impossible . . . and 
—— may be the right thing after 
a 


So far as I can remember, some of 
these notions passed rapidly through 
the brain of Stephen Langton ake 
stood by the dead body of his friend. 
So absorbed was he in his thoughts 
that he did not notice, lying across 
the foot of the bed; a white heap 
. .« « Once sweet Anne Page. 

Suddenly, as he leaned over Ra- 
phael’s pillow, she sprang from the 
crushed collapsed position into which 
she had fallen, and glared at him 
with eyes full of lustre yet void of 
meaning—and he saw that she was 
mad. No one had ventured to re- 
move her. The two old men had not 
thought of her. The people of the 
hotel kept away from the room of 
death. ; 

It immediately occurred to Stephen 
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that Claudia should be here. She 
was needed both for her father and 
her cousin. He turned slowly away 
from the bloodstained bed—from 
Raphael’s corpse and from the wreck 
of the girl whom he had loved—and 
upon the threshold met Claudia and 
Isola, whom Louis had fetched from 
Naples, Maule suggesting. 

“Thank God, you are come,” he 
exclaimed, earnestly. 

It was indeed fortunate ; women 
are not tenderer than men, not per- 
haps so tender; but they have a 
capacity for understanding illness of 
any sort, which men never possess. 
Women have less individuality than 
men; are more fiuent; can more 
easily adapt themselves to an atmo- 
sphere of imperfect health. Perhaps 
neither the Sather nor her cousin 
was the most suitable and desirable 
creature for the business in hand, but 
either of them was infinitely prefer- 
able to any male human being, unless 
professionally medical. 

Many matters had Stephen Langton 
to discuss with himself. He had come 
into the midst of this tragedy, a Deus 
ex machina. Whatshould he do in 
reference to Devil Branscombe ? The 
dead man’s father ought, perhaps, to 
be told why his son had met his death 
by an avenger's stiletto. Then there 
was the old Wolf to be considered. If 
he knew where Raphael’s assassin 
might be found, he would, Stephen 
felt assured, follow him to the death 
without scruple. The Wolf was not 
a man for honourable deeds. Given 
Angelo Montalti’s whereabouts, the 
Wolf's myrmidons would be set upon 
him at once. Questionless, when in- 
quiry came to be made, the Brans 
combes would find some way of tracing 
Montalti ; but what was Stephen’s 
duty in this case ? 

Again, what could he say to the 
ladies of the family? The Panther 
would be satisfied with no evasions. 
Even were he given to lying, he could 
not lie, with her black, lustrous eyes 
fixed upon his. But Stephen loved 
truth and fresh flowers and spring 
water.almost as well as Mr. Charles 
Reade. She would easily perceive 
that he possessed the clue to this 
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otis affair. How could he conceal 
it 


Again there was Isola. A thrill had 

apne through Stephen Langton as 
e looked upon Isola Branscombe. 
Somehow or other, from the first da: 
that he had met the old Wolf's 
daughter—creature of fantasy and 
caprice—she had exercised over him 
a fascination inexplicable. And his 
somewhat superstitious temperament 
induced him to believe that he was 
destined to link his destiny with the 
destiny of the strange girl, whose 
stranger father he had most strangely 
encountered at the corner of Maiden- 
head Thicket. Was she indeed his 
destiny ? Had he suddenly left Eng- 
land to escape the influence of the 
Branscombes, only to be more com- 
letely involved by that influence. 

as he like some strong swimmer in 
a whirlpool, who strikes into what he 
fancies to be calm water, and finds 
himself in the very centre of the 
eddy—sucked downwards into the 
awful throat of Scylla? 

Certes, Isola had a charm about her 
which he had noted in no other 
woman. She was thoroughly original. 
She was attractive without striving 
to be attractive. Claudia had fasci- 
nated him, had repelled him, had 
striven to be his mistress, had striven 
to be his slave ; he had worshipped, 
adored, loved, hated, despised her ; 
when he thought of her it wasin the 
words of the Roman Thackeray .. . 
“Militavinon sine gloria.” Buthe was 
separated utterly from Claudia now. 
The two had done their best to be- 
come one, and had completely failed. 
They had always made their endea- 
vours in the wrong way, or at the 
wrong moment. 

- But Isola! It is so delicious to 
think a woman loves you. He fancied 
this of Isola. He fancied that he 
could love her. He longed to love— 
or to fancy he loved—somebody. So 
he determined to test himself and 
Isola, by making her his contidante 
in this present affair... not with- 
out a sincere conviction that it would 
be extremely difficult to get a conji- 
dante so trustworthy, or an adviser so 
sagacious. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ISOLA AND STEPHEN 


CLAUDIA was doing her utmost for 
the pert little girl who had been her 
rival and her victim. Little time to 
think had the Panther, but remorse 
and grief filled every interstice of 
thought. This child—this beautiful 
soulless creature for whom she had 
now to make provision—had fallen a 
sacrifice to herself and Raphael. 
That insatiable Branscombe spirit ! 
If she had only left Anne Page alone 
to be the happy wife of Stephen 
Langton, how much better would it 
havebeen. Now, Anne was a maniac; 
now, Raphael Branscombe, the hope 
of his wild old house, the noblest and 
most daring gentleman that ever 
ruined women and killed men, was 
lying murdered in his bed. As 
Claudia thought of these things, 
looking on her slain brother’s placid 
face, beautiful in death, she might 
have reminded a by-stander of Lut- 
trel’s fine verse—I quote it from 
memory— ° 
“‘ Methinks the furies with their snakes, 

Or Venus with her zone might gird 

her, 
Of fiend and goddess she partakes, 
And looks at once both love and 
murder !” 


The conviction came upon her that 
this indeed was the end of her 
career ; that, her brother dead and 
her hapless little rival maddened by 
her fate, it would be henceforth her 
doom to live apart from all that made 
life joyous. 

Through Louis, Stephen Langton 
contrived to get a message conveyed 
to Isola. She left her cousin and 
joined him in one of the rooms of the 
pleasant pavilion on the verge of the 


precipice. Her weird eyes were full | 


of tears for Raphael. 

Stephen. This is a terrible busi- 
ness, Isola. I want your help. 

Isola. How can I help yout? 

Stephen. Tell me: have you imag- 
ined who had any reason to murder 
Raphael? 

sola, I! could J imagine? I only 

know a portion of his life. I knew 
him very wild and very tender. I 
never knew him cruel. 

Stephen. Yet he was. I, his close 
friend, know that, He was so cruel 


that this fierce vengeance which has 
come upon him is not too great a 
punishment. But Isola, tell me—his 
father—and your father too—shall 
they know why this murderous deed 
was done? 

Isola. Do you know ? 

Stephen. Yes. 

Isola. Tell me. 

Stephen. I wish to do so. He 
loved a beautiful young Corsican, and 
married her; but, having married 
her, he afterwards eloped with Mor- 
fill’s wife—I fancy to spite Morfill. 

Isola. Why was that? 

Stephen. Morfill, who knew that 
little Anne had money, induced her 
to elope with him. Now, Raphael 
intended to have married her. 

Isola. I see. Go on. 

Stephen. Raphael returned to Cor- 
sica, leaving Anne Morfill here. He 
found his wife more lovable then 
when he went away. So he deter- 
mined to desert Anne Morfill, and 
settle quietly in Corsica. 

Isola. Too late ! 

Stephen. Too late, indeed. The 
Corsicans have a fierce sense of honour 
and a fiercer thirst for revenge. Ra- 

hael’s wife’s father’s father killed 
nim here, lying by Anne Morfill’s 
side. That’s all the story. What 
am I to do? What shall I tell his 
father and your father ? 

Isola, They must know allin time. 

Stephen. I fear they must. But if 
I tell them now where Angelo Mon- 
talti may be found, and they pursue 
him, there will be other, sadder deaths, 

Isola. What deaths ? 

Stephen. Fiordilisa and her unborn 
child—unborn when I left Corsica, at 


east. 
Isola, Ah, that is terrible! and 
yet—and yet—— 

Stephen. What are youthinking of 9 

Isola. Why, only this—could but 
my father and my uncle know Ra- 
phael had left a son, they would not 
feel his death so terribly. 

Stephen. Fiordilisa is a delicious 
creature. Raphael’s wife ought to be 
perfect, and 1 think she is. If only 
she were brought to meet his father, 
I sak we might prevent more blood- 
she 
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Isola. Well,shall I go off at once to 
Corsica—carry the news —— ? 

Stephen. She knows the news al- 
ready. I hope it has not killed her. 
Angelo went com at once to tell of 
his revenge, unless I fail to under- 
stand his nature. 

Isola. How cruel ! 

Stephen. Corsicans are very brave. 
I verily believe that Fiordilisa will 
bear the news like some stern Grecian 


a sola. My education was rather 
neglected, Mr. Langton, so I know 
nothing about stern Grecian girls. 
But I suppose from your stilted style 
of talk that my poor Raphael’s widow 
is not a nervous little fool like Anne 
Page, but a girl of steel like me and 
the Panther. You say her grand- 
father has probably told her all about 
it before this. Well, let me go over 
there—come with me if you like— 
and let us explain to her the state of 
affairs, and do the best we can for her 
and her child. Poor old Raphael ! 
Poor dear old boy! He saved me 
from a horrible life, and the least I 
can do is to stick to his wife and child. 
And I will. 

Stephen. You are a dear little girl, 
Isola, and I think you have made a 
wise proposal. But there are lots of 
difficulties. How are we to keep 
your father and uncle quiet mean- 
while ? And suppose poor little Fior- 
dilisa’s child is just born. 

Isola. I must talk to Claudia. My 
father isa dutiful old gentleman, and 
will do exactly what I tell him, and 
I expect the Panther can manage my 
uncle Ralph. Ill go and speak to 
her at once, and then come back and 
tell you. 


Away sped Isola from the pavilion 
on her errand of peace. As she 
crossed the pleasant garden, Stephen 
said to himself— 

“ By Jove, that girl’s a trump.” 

Not a poetic way of expressing the 
admiration which he felt for her 
courage and promptitude and loyalty, 
but an emphatic one. 

Meanwhile Isola went to Claudia, 
and told her what she had learnt 
from Stephen ; but Claudia was not 
go ready to support pacific measures 
as her cousin expected. She thought 
but little of Raphael’s wife and child 
in comparison with Raphael himself. 
She was not disposed to forgive his 
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murderer—the less so, because Ra- 
phael had evidently intended to return 
to Fiordilisa. If he had fallea in fair 
fight with Hudson or Morfill, his 
sister would have uncomplainingly 
accepted the disaster; but to be 
stabbed in his bed by a man whom he 
had not wronged was too terrible a fate. 

But Isola’s earnest pleading induced 
Claudia to give way a little. She 
would not at present set her father 
on the track of the assassin. When 
the old man awoke from his mo- 
mentary stupor, he would be athirst 
for revenge, and if he set the French 
police at work, Angelo Montalti would 
soon be hunted to the death. She 
would do her best to quiet him, while 
Isola crossed to Corsica and judged 
for herself. 

Next there was the old Wolf—with 
him his daughter had little difficulty. 
Furious he was certainly when he 
heard her story, but he agreed with 
her that it would be well to seek 
Raphael’s wife before resorting to 
decisive measures, and he also pro- 
mised to curb his brother’s im- 
petuosity. So Palliser’s yacht was 
again in requisition. 

They who read the best modern 
poetry will well remember a noble 
passage in Matthew Arnold’s “Tris- 
tram and Iseult”— 

“The calm sea shines, loose hang the 
vessel’s sails, 

Before us are the sweet green fields of 

Wales, 

And overhead the cloudy sky of May, 

Ah, would I were in those green fields at 

play, 

Not pent on shipboard this delicious day 

Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy 

~~ me my golden cup that stands by 

ee, 

And pledge me in it first for courtesy. 

Ha, dost thou start? are thy lips 

blanched like mine ? 

Child, ‘tis no water this, ‘tis poisoned 

wine! 

mee 6 ke 

O delicious picture of love upon the 
summer sea! What, though the 
delight was brief—the philtre bitter 
—the future filled with sorrow ? 
As the Seagull winged her way across 
the sea of Tarchon she left behind 
her death and grief and madness 

. while for aught her voy- 


“agers knew there might be death 


and madness mingled also with the 
ief that they must encounter upon 
sola Rossa’s coral-stained sea-marge. 
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But between two griefs there shone 
an immortal joy. Between the san- 
guine stain of Sorrento and the lurid 
redness that seemed to hover above 
the Corsican coast there interposed 
a rosier hue—the purple light of 
love, the flush of the daughter of 
foam, ore floridulo nitens. For Isola 
loved Stephen, and when in the soft 
eventide the yacht passed the straits 
just as the twinkling lights began to 
flash from the fanali of Longo Sardo 
and picturesque Bonifazio, Isola’s 
strange beauty seemed to Stephen 
more beautiful than ever, and Hes- 
perus, rising above Caprera, looked 
down upon a love scene. 

“Very unfeeling to think about 
such things when the young woman’s 
cousin was lying murdered at Sor- 
rento. Veryimproper, J say ;—though 
he was such a wicked young man 
they might have had some respect 
for his memory. It ought to have 
been a lesson to them.” 

My dear Mrs. Grundy, your view 
is a highly decorous one. But youth 
is not to restrained. “ Love will 
- find out the way,” as the old song 
says. And if it were not so, the mul- 
titudinous miseries of human life 
would soon be too much for us— 
bearing us down and destroying the 
beauty of existence as a mighty army 
of locusts destroy the verdure of a 
province. What wish does one of 
the most charming of living poets 
express to his little daughter !— 

“ And place not a stone to distinguish my 
name, 
For strangers to see and discuss, 
But come with your lover, as these lovers 


came, 

And talk to him sweetly of us.” 
True love may well keep tryst by the 
grassy mounds which tell of love. 

I do xot know what Stephen 
whispered in Isola Branscombe’s 
ear as he sat beside her on the deck 
of Palliser’s yacht, while that famous 
yachtsman was gone below for some 
champagne. I do know that when 
she lifted towards him her beautiful 
flushed face, her eyes were full of 
tears. 

The mystic question has been 
asked by man of woman in a myriad 
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different ways. None pleasanter, per- 
haps, than Mr. Coleridge’s lyrical 
interrogation beside the ruined tower 
in the moonlight, when the music 
and the doleful tale, the rich and 
balmy eve, were too much for guile- 
less Genevieve. But if, with Cole- 
ridge’s power, I could depict the 
flying yacht passing those magical 
straits, cutting the phosphorescent 
waters whose sparkling sapphire 
borrowed multitudinous colours from 
the sunset glow, while Stephen’s arm 
encircled Isola’s dainty waist, and 
Isola’s ever-varying eyes were filled 
with tenderer meaning than they 
had ever known before ‘ 
and Isola’s bowchette coraline tempted 
Stephen’s loving lips. ...TI 
think the scene would be quite as 
pleasant. Unluckily we are not all 
poets of the first force. 

And, as sweetness is unutterably 
sweet between two bitternesses—as 
April perfumes in hot Junes burned 
are more delicious, because then 
winter separates summer from sum- 
mer—so this brief love-passage was 
all the more divine in that sad 
events preceded it, and none knew 
how sad were to be the events which 
should follow it. 

What words passed? Who knows? 
Words such as Catullus whispered to 
Lesbia, and Shakespeare to the lady 
of ;his sonnets. Mr. Tennyson works 
out the love-problem very minutely 
in Maud, but he wisely shirks the 
supreme moment. “I must tell her, 
or die,” exclaims his hero in his six- 
teenth spasm and the eager reader 
turns the page to find out how he 
does it, and discovers—what? Why, 
a request to “the red man’s babe, to 
leap, beyond the sea,” because the 
faultily faultless creature has accept- 
ed him. But what he said... and 
what she replied . . . will never be 
known to mortals. 

Neither will what Stephen said to 
Isola and Isola to Stephen. But 
when Seagull Palliser came on deck 
with champagne bottles under his 
arm and a mighty silver goblet in his 
hand, they twain pledged one another 
silently. 
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CHAPTER XXXIXx. 


VOCERO, 


GREGOROVIUS, most poetic of travel- 
lers, describes the extreme melancholy 
of Corsican song. “I had hardly,” 
he says, “fallen asleep in my little 
locanda, when I was wakened by the 
sound of a guitar and singing in many 
parts. They played and sang for per- 
haps an hour in the still night, be- 
fore my house. It was in honour of 
a young lady who lived there ; they 
sang first a serenata, and then 
voceros, or dirges. How strange! 
the song with which they serenaded a 
young girl was a dirge, and the very 
serenata sounded as mournful as a 
vocero. 

They are a strange people, these 
Corsicans. They see more of the 
Death Angel than most races of men. 
He moves among them a visible pre- 
sence. He writes an autograph of 
blood upon their island-cliffs; and 
familiar as they are with death in its 
most terrible and sudden forms, it is 
no wonder that the vocero is their 
favourite form of poetry. 

The death of a Corsican is followed 
by a loud lament—the grido—from 
his relations, around his bed. Then 
the body is laid on a table, the tola, 
against the wall... . aman being 
dressed in antique Etrurian fashion, a 
maiden in white, an old woman in 
black, a married woman in parti- 
coloured vesture. They watch beside 
the tola all night, lamenting, burning 
a fire. In the early morning comes 
the scirrata—a vast crowd of lament- 
ers. The women plunge into a wild 
pantomime of grief—a dance of death, 
whose only pauses come from extreme 
weariness. A young voceratrice leads 
the funeral song, which is almost 
always the production of the moment. 
Its form is invariable, terza rima, with 
trochaic rhythm, so that improvis- 
ation is not difficult ; and, when the 
prima voceratrice pauses, the whole 
wild chorus of women bursts in with 


“ Ahi! ahi! ahi!” 


in long drawn ululation. The voceri 
which have grown into a literature 


are full of power and pathos; and the - 


sole fault which I find with Mr. Rus- 
sell Martineau, translator of the Cor- 
sica of Gregorovius, is that—not 


being a poet—he has ventured on 
quasi-poetic versions of those vocert. 
The Seagull ran into the harbour of 
Isola Rossa early in the morning. 
The song of the voceratrict was 
audible from the Casa Montalti. 
Neither Langton nor Palliser knew 
the meaning of the mournful dirge 
which swept across the waters. Isola 
had gone below at Ajaccio, where her 
companions had business ashore, and 
so was asleep on their arrival. 
Stephen landed alone, and made 
his way to the Casa Montalti. He 
entered its chief room, hot and stifling 
after the fresh breeze on the schooner’s 
deck. The tola was there; on the 
tola, dressed almost in white, but 
with a few black patches here and 
there, lay the corpse of Fiordilisa 
Branscombe, beautiful in death. The 
women of the scirrata were whirling 
in a wild dance as he came forward. 
Suddenly, with miraculous simul- 
taneity, they fell as if crushed into a 
sitting posture; their heads buried 
between their knees, their arms above 
their heads. One only, younger than 
Fiordilisa, and almost as lovely, burst 
into the vocero— 
“* ‘Where?’ he cries to the bloody isle— 
Where ?’ he cries to the coral beach— 
‘Where shall I meet my mother’s smile ? 


“ «Who of my father’s strength will teach ? 
Surely he was a hero stern.’ 
Vainly, alas! those lips beseech— 


“Vainly ever the boy must yearn. 
Dead in his bed the father lies. 
Dead his mother ye now discern. 


“ Baby boy, with thy father’s eyes— 
Woe! for revenge thou ne’er shalt see, 
Never shalt wield the steel that flies 


“ Straight to the heart that orphaned thee! 
Baby boy, with thy father’s eyes! 
Chief of thy mother’s blood was he. 


“ Ahi ahi! ahi!” 


Thus went on the interminable 
vocero, of which I have striven to 
give a brief omnes in English. 
Stephen listened sadly till the impas- 
sioned young voceratrice, wearied by 
her wild song, sank suddenly down 
among herchorus. Hehad not much 
to learn. 
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Angelo Montalti had come back to 
Isola Rossa, proclaiming himself the 
avenger of blood. But his dread deed 
had not reached the ears of Fiordilisa. 
She was dying when he returned— 
dying from weakness—having given 
birth toason. She did not see her 
grandfather, heard nothing of his 
story, passed calmly into another 
world within a day or two of her 
husband. All that she had strength 
to say had reference to her boy— 

“ Name him Raphael.” 

Well hadtthe voceratrice told of this 
young newcomer’s having his father’s 
eyes. To Stephen it seemed that the 
Seraph’s weird glance hadissued from 
those baby orbs. And the women 
told him that the child must have 
been born almost at the very moment 
that, according to Angelo’s narrative, 
Raphael was slain. Stephen was a 
dreamer, you know, and had a predis- 
position to believe in metempsychosis. 
Had Raphael already commenced a 
second career in the person of his 
newborn son? The idea caused him 
to shudder. There was something 
uncanny about Raphael ; but Raphael 
reappearing as a baby would be dread- 
ful. He did not half like the look of 
this young Branscombe. 

Where was Angelo? He had gone 
to the macchia, after telling the people 
of Isola Rossa what he had done. Of 
course, knowing human nature only in 
its special form of Corsican nature, 
he assumed that Raphael’s relations 
would immediately vow vendetta 
against him, and hunt him down 
mercilessly. Consequently he fled at 
once into the wild forests about Mount 
Patro, prepared to live by the fuside if 
needful. 

So there were Raphael and Fior- 
dilisa dead and Angelo in his old 
days gone to the mountains, and 
none to inherit the Montalti pro- 
perty save this little creature, who, 
in Stephen’s eyes, seemed preter- 
naturely sagacious—a miniature edi- 
tion of the Seraph. Well, what was 
he, Stephen Langton, to do? He 
must act, evidently, as Raphael’s re- 
presentative. He must see what 
arrangement could be made for the 
young heir of the Branscombes of 
Branscombe. This was an important 
matter. To him would come a great 
estate in Englarid ; he must not be 
left to a mere Corsican education. 

Well, he would talk to Isola about it. 
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Again, he must endeavour to bring 
old Angelo Montalti home again. The 
old man doubtless would despise a 
race so mild that their young chief 
might be slain . . . . and no 
vendetta. And, on the other hand, 
if Devil Branscombe or the Wolf 
could, in their present temper, get 
hold of the venerable Corsican, there 
would be a pretty swift end of him. 
Still, Stephen thought it best to bring 
him home again, and resolved to send 
in search of him as early as possible. 

Soundly had Isola slept in the 
small but daintly-appointed cabin of 
Palliser’s yacht. When she awoke 
it wanted scarce an hour of noon. 
When she emerged from the snowy 
drapery of her narrow couch she felt a 
strange inexplicable sense of happi- 
ness. For the moment, so sound had 
been her dreamless sleep, she forgot 
where she was. What had 
happened ? Why was she so happy ? 
Why was she in so quaint a chamber ? 

She arose and looked from a tiny 
window. Over the calm sunlit sea 
she beheld Isola Rossa—the little 
town carved upon the Grecian urn, 
which Keats had made immortal—so 
still and silent, so unravished a bride 
of quietness, that you might well sup- 
pose it a mere picture, the work of 
some magical artist. Truly, it looked 
all unlike the home of the wild passion 
that drove Angelo Montalti with 
murderous poniard across the Tyrr- 
hene Sea—or of the fierce lamenta- 
tions and clamorous music which all 
that morning had surged around 
Fiordilisa’s corpse. It was a picture 
of tranquillity. Isola threw open 
the window, and inhaled the soft 
low wind, and feasted her eyes upon 
that strangely silent shore, where not 
a human creature seemed to dwell. 

Ah! she knew now where she was 
. . » She knew why she was so happy. 
Never, never, never could she forget 
the magical straits of Bonifazio. The 
bouchette coraline gave a delicious 
little pout, as she thought of it. If 
Stephen could have seen! Why, was 
not that Stephen in the stern of the 
Seagulls boat, just putting off from 
shore ? And here she was en chemise / 
She had not thought of dressing yet. 
She rushed to the fair water in the 
great hip-bath, and there resulted a 
considerable splashing. 

We are not Acteons, gentle reader, 
nor do we resemble Musidora’s lover in 
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Mr. Thomson's “Seasons.” So it need 
only be recorded that beautiful little 
Isola was on deck—as fresh as paint 
—in time to receive Stephen when 
he came on board. I need not say 
that she had made the most charm- 
ing toilette possible in a small schoo- 
ner yacht. But her bright eyes, and 
half-parted lips, and rose-flushed 
cheeks, were worth more than the 
most coguette falbala in the world. 
Stephen was a lucky dog, beyond 
doubt. 

It may well be supposed that 
Isola’s advice to Stephen in the 
present posture of affairs coincided 
with what Stephen had devised. 
Surely if they were not now, they 
never would be of one mind. Search 
was made for Angelo, in the first 
instance. It did not take long to 
find him. Ata patriarchal age, the 
noble Corscian was not so surefooted 
as in his hot youth, when Pasquale 
Paoli was ruler of Corsica ; and he 
had unhappily lost his way on the 
outskirts of the Monte Rotundo, and 
fallen over a precipice of the Frate. 
He was recognised at once by those 
who found the body, for the chief of 
the Montalti was well known from 
Corte to Cape Corso. 

And so there was another vocero in 
Isola Rossa. If I were writing a 
poem instead of a novel, I would 
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strive to bring before my readers the 
wild scene of lamentations when the 
Scirrata came a second time to the 
Casa Montalti. But this present 
generation of readers likes not 
funeral celebrations. Deaths as many 
as you please, and as strange in their 
form ... but do not invite us to the 
funerals. Whocan be expected to 
mourn when the puppet of modern ro- 
mance—the novelist’s doll—is hurled 
over a cliff, or stabbed in his bed, or 
otherwise done away with? If you 
had created men and Women, says 
the reader, you wouldn’t be in such a 
hurry tokill them. I think the reader 
is right. There shall be no murder 
or sudden death in my next story. 

Seagull Palliser was despatched in 
his yacht to Sorrento, to carry the 
news to Ralph and Marmaduke 
Branscombe. It was an unpleasant 
errand, but Palliser was a good fellow; 
besides, he carried his information in 
copious epistles from Stephen and 
Isola to the two old gentlemen and 
Claudia. And the result of his em- 
bassy was, that Ralph and Marma- 
duke—but not Claudia—returned in 
the Seagull, and saw Stephen and 
Isola married by the same priest who 
had joined together Raphael and 
Fiordilisa. It was not so joyous a 
wedding ; but it had some promise of 
happiness, nevertheless. 


CHAPTER XL. 


TEN YEARS AFTER. 


Tue cathedral city of Idlechester is 
as pleasant, every whit, as when we 
visited it last, ten years ago. The 
new bishop is more respected than his 
predecessor, if not so popular. A 
prelate with no definite opinions, and 
a gay young wife, and a predilection 
for good dinners, is likely to be more 
popular than a bachelor bishop with 
very definite opinions, indeed, and a 
strong tendency to epigram. But 
Bishop Winter has done good work 
in his diocese, and has led the Church 
militant with great effect in the 
House of Lords. Pert young peers 
who think it fine to let off fluent 
flippancies against the Church of 
England, are in the habit of selecting 
nights when the Bishop of Idlechester 
is absent. They are as much afraid 
of him as were the mauvais sujets of 


Kingsleat grammar school. “The 
severe Winter” cuts as keenly as ever. 
Old Langton the tanner has been 
dead some years. He died insolvent, 
so that Stephen derived little profit 
from the will which made him his 
grandfather’s sole heir.. The present 
occupant of the tanyard isa scientific 
tanner ; precious little oak bark does 
he use in the manufacture of leather ; 
he is one of the pioneers of that 
supreme civilization which produces 
shams, which surpass the original, 
and extracts exquisite colours from 
gas refuse, and delicious odours from 
ordure. The wearers of boots may 
have cause to regret this scientific 
tanning, but let the lovers of the oak 
tree rejoice. Still, there is “ nothing 
like leather” . . . for wearing out. 
What has become of all the young 
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Langtons I know not. Turned com- 
mercial travellers, probably. It was 
their apparent destiny. Aunt Har- 
riet lives in a cottage in the suburbs 
of the city, receiving an annuity from 
Stephen, and devoting herself with 
genial perseverance to the education of 
servant girls. She has but one ancilla 
at a time, but she seldom keeps her 
beyonda week. The unhappy young 
woman can by no chance do anything 
right. Aunt Harriet has no patience 
with such hussies. 

Dr. Winter was succeeded in the 
head mastership of Kingsleat gram- 
mar school by his second master, a 
very dull manindeed. Yet the school 
flourishes as to numbers, though its 
pupils don’t take honours. That this 
poor stout fussy incapable Corfe, 
whom Dr. Winter continued in his 
position as second master from sheer 
pity, should be permitted to destroy 
the renown of Kingsleat school is a 
sharp thorn in the episcopal flesh : 
and it were vain to waste Greek 
epigrams on Corfe, who couldn’t con- 
strue them or understand 
them if translated. 

Mr. Lonsdale is still the librarian 
of the famous Kingsleat Library. 
The other day the Duke of Axminster 
was in Berlin, and made the acquaint- 
ance of a certain Chevalier Bunsen. 

The Duke, a thorough-paced aris- 
tocrat, would believe in nothing till 
it had received aristocratic patronage. 
He assumed that there was something 
in poetry, when Lord Byron conde- 
scended to write it. Your Words- 
worths and Rogerses might have gone 
on as long as they pleased, and his 
Grace would not have read them. If 
he had lived to see the Earl of Derby 
translating the “Iliad,” he would 
have patronised Homer. When a 
Bunsen talked of the early monarchs 
of Egypt, the Duke was affably in- 
terested. It was his fate to be also 
surprised. 

“When I go to England,” said the 
Chevalier, “ one of my first visits will 
be to a place called Kingsleat. Do 
you know it?” s 

*T have a residence close to it.” 

“Ah, then, you may know a 
Mr. Lonsdale, perhaps. He corre- 
sponds with me. . He has a profound 
knowledge of these subjects. I wish 
he would publish his theories. I shall 
go to sit at his feet and drink in his 
wisdom.” 
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“Gad,” thought the Duke, “ Win- 
ter saved me from making a greater 
mistake than I imagined.” 

But Mr. Lonsdale never published 
his theories, being well content that 
they should be incorporated in the 
system of an expounder far more in- 
fluential than himself. 

The fine old manor-house of Brans- 
combe has been restored and superbly 
furnished, and is indeed the chief 
show-place of the country. But the 
head of the house never dwelt there. 
The sudden death of his son was too 
much for him. There was no work 
of revenge for him to do, for the as- 
sassin was dead. He saw his son’s 
son, but took little interest in him; 
and, within a year of Raphael’s death, 
the oldman lay beside him at Sorrento. 

But Marmaduke was determined 
to see the old place fitly restored. 
He gave himself up to it with ex- 
treme energy. He also took the 
amplest legal precautions tosecurethe 
estates, now free from mortgages, to 
Raphael’s son—and, failing him, to 
the male issue of Stephen and Isola. 
The young Raphael was left to 
Stephen Langton’s sole guardianship. 
When he had made these arrange- 
ments, and seen the manor-house in 
a perfect state of restoration, the old 
Wolf suddenly disappeared, giving 
no clue to his whereabouts. 

Mr. Page’s quiet residence in Idle- 
chester, with its dainty gardens, was 
inhabited by two ladies. You might 
see them walking together in those 
exquisite avenues of colour and per- 
fume where Stephen Langton had 
in his boyhood led enchanted hours. 
The elder of them was strange to 
look upon—strange, yet beautiful. 
Abundant tresses had she upon her 
shapely head, but every hair was 
white as snow. The dark eyes, in 
which had burned the flames of love, 
of wrath, of disdain, were luminous 
still ; but in their depths dwelt a 
tranquil melancholy, a divine pity for 
her companion. 

And her oe on also was ex- 
quisitein beauty, but when you looked 
upon her é¢yes you saw no meanin 
there. Their light was quenched. 
All through the long years of her 
death in life, never again would a re- 
cognising glance flash from those 
sweet brown eyes which Stephen 
Langton loved of yore. What had 
chanced to the soul for which that 
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beautiful body was now a prison, a 
mansion no longer? Claudia could 
not guess. It was impossible to say 
whether any memory of the past, any 
clear knowledge of the present, was 
— by this stricken creature. 
he sensuous enjoyment of the sum- 
mer garden, of the winter fireside, she 
seemed to feel : but she spoke seldom, 
and only onceor twice during Claudia’s 
sisterly tendence of her did she break 
through the even tenor of her life. 
Only once or twice, early in the morn- 
ing, she had sprung from her bed, 
and torn away her night-dress with 
trembling hands, moaning— 


- His blood ! His blood y 


Claudia tended her with pitiful re- 
morseful tendence. She gave up her 
life to her cousin. When Raphael 
died and Stephen wedded Isola, the 
Panther resigned her passionate pur- 
suit of excitement. She took sweet 
Anne Page away to England, with 
Morfill’s full consent, and dwelt with 
her in the old Idlechester house, and 
lived a very tranquil, very solitary 
life. She did daily, hourly penance 
for the past. There were men of the 
world and women of fashion in Lon- 
don who still remembered the renown 
of the Panther—her beauty and dar- 
ingand caprice ; but Miss Branscombe, 
of Idlechester, was only known for 
her kindness to the poor, and the re- 
tired life which she led with her 
imbecile cousin. Few visitors had 
she save her Uncle Walter, whose 
decaying years found their chief solace 
in intercourse with the niece once so 
wild and now so calm: for his 
daughter had deserted him to become 
Lady Superior of a Protestant nun- 
nery, and the Rector was left alone. 
As to Humphrey Morfill, he went 
back to his profession with double 
energy. He is now Solicitor-General 
and M.P. for Idlechester, and occa- 
sionally passes the recess with his 
uncle, the Bishop, who forgave him 
when he saw his terrible punishment. 
Sir Humphrey may probably take his 
seat on the Woolsack as Lord Kings- 
leat one of those days. 


Stephen Langton accepted the charge 
of Raphael Branscombe’s son. The 
boy was half English, half Corsican. 
Stephen decided that he should pass 
his early boyhood at least amid the 
Homeric simplicity of his native 
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island. Stephen determined to dwell 
at the Casa Montalti—to explore the 
whole romantic island—to make 
Raphael’s son a daring boatman, a 
resolute swimmer, a strong-lunged 
and sure-footed mountaineer. For 
himself, he would give his leisure to 
literature—would write a history of 
Corsica, or an epic with Pasquale 
Paoli as hero, or a drama with Napo- 
leon as Protagonist. 

Upon the coral-tinged sand of Isola 
Rossa behold a pleasant group, gazing 
on the sapphire sea, and waiting for 
the Fantasia, a good sea-boat still, 
which has gone round to Ajaccio for 
the letters and parcels by the Mar- 
seille mail. Stephen is the most 
prominent figure, bronzed, bearded, 
broad-shouldered, in the very prime 
of his life, widely changed from the 
fair-haired boy who loitered in the 
Idlechester gardens with sweet Anne 
Page. Isola looks matronly, of course ; 
but it is a very dainty presentment 
of matronhood ; and how sparkles 
still her silver laughter, how deli- 
ciously she sings vocert at sunset for 
the children’s delight! For there are 
children. Not only Raphael’s wild 
and wayward boy—but a couple of 
other young rascals, Stephen and 
Claude, and a pretty little girl, just 
five years old, who was fantastically 
christened Isola Rossa, and who had 
done her utmost to deserve the ap- 
pelation by growing hair whose colour 
would fill Millais or Leighton with 
ecstasy. Barefooted and bareheaded 
these merry young Corsicans play 
upon the ruddy-veined sand, while 
Stephen smokes his cigar and dreams, 
and Isola calmly drinks in the ever- 
more magical beauty of the familiar 
scene. 

There was in Stephen Langton’s 
temperament a touch of Goethe's 
artistic enjoying, with the belief that 
man is superior towoman. “ The re- 
duction of the masculine character to 
insignificance” is, as Mr. Herman 
Merivale remarks (//istorical Studies, 
p. 174, note), the “first pecu- 
liarity’ of Tennyson, and doubt- 
less tends to that “enormous popu- 
larity” which his works have at- 
tained. Stephen, however, while 
he had the Goethe capacity for sen- 
suous enjoyment and for Homeric 
simplicity, had not passed in Corsica 
these ten delicious years without fre- 
quent desires for some interruption 
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of the divine monotone—“ something 
craggy to break upon,” as Byron 
called it. A long catenation of simi- 
lar events is apt to become intolerable 
—even though each event be pleasant 
—even though you live like Laertes 
of old in a divine island like Corsica, 
with a wife as beautiful and brilliant 
as the most poetic imagination can 
conceive, and with sturdy Corsican 
boys whom you teach to swim and 
row and climb and speak the truth 
and reverence God and read Hamlet 
and the Odyssey in the original, and 
a charming baby girl, elf, witch, fairy, 
embryo woman, whom you leave to 
her mother to teach what she will. So 
Stephen found himself now and then 
longing fora change, and would perhaps 
have welcomed a temporary change 
for the worse. The dwellers in Olym- 
pus may know content, but to us arti- 
culate-speaking mortals itis not given. 

Besides, Stephen Langton was too 
thorough an Englishman to satify 
himself with Goethe’s segment of the 
sphere of life. He often felt very 
strongly that there must be duties for 
him to doathome. Echoes, rare and 
remote, of the life in England—which 
in his heart he deemed the noblest 
life livable among men-—came to 
him across land and sea. Seldom 
arrived the mail without bringing 
him some new impulse thitherward. 
This fainéant life shamed him now 
and then. Besides, there were these 
boys to educate-—young Raphael, ten 
years old, keen as a falcon, with all 
his father’s spirit and all the stern 
resolve of the Montalti, inheritor of 
two destinies, was fit for Eton now. 
The other youngsters would soon re- 
quire a public school. He was 
silently ripening his determination to 


. move for England as he awaited the 


coming of the /antasia. 

The boat came swiftly round the 
point at last. Stephen sprang to his 
feet, and put his glass to his eye. 
There sat in the stern an unexpected 
voyager, a kingly-throated, mighty- 
shouldered, patriarch-bearded man, 
steering the light craft through the 
glittering surf. 

“ Hallo, Isola,” said Stephen, “here’s 
a stranger.” 

The boat was run ashore; the 
three boys, waist-deep in the water, 
were clamorously welcoming the new 
comer with 

“ Evviva! evviva! benvenuto !” 
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Isola, light-footed as a fawn, 

sprang forward to welcome .. . 
her father. 
Ay, the old Wolf had arrived. 
Where had he been ? Well, this story 
isaromance .. . andI doubt notthe 
critics will cut it up severely for 
its improbabilities, impossibilities, ab- 
surdities . but if I were to 
tell you all the details of the old 
Wolf’s adventures in those ten years 
it would utterly horrify those same 
critics. From the “Thousand and 
One Nights” down to dear Captain 
Marryat’s “Pasha of Many Tales,” 
nothing has been recorded so incredi- 
ble as Mr. Marmaduke Branscombe’s 
adventures. They were told to his 
grandchildren by the wood fire in 
the great hall at Branscombe, and 
lasted many a winter night, and I 
rather think of collecting them under 
the taking titleof . .. “The 
Old Wolt’s Yarns.” 

For, having returned, with intent 
to settle quietly, Marmaduke Brans- 
combe enforced upon Stephen Lang- 
ton the importance of going back to 
England. Branscombe ought to be 
inhabited ; Raphael the younger 
ought to be prepared for his coming 
career as an English squire of ancient 
race; all the boys ought to be educated; 
ay, and the younger Isola—Isola 
Rossa—ought to be indoctrinated in 
English young-ladyhood, and to be 
made avoid slang and cultivate hy- 
pocrisy. This last Isola the elder 
believed she would never learn. 

Of course, when everybody is very 
much of the same opinion there is no 
difficulty in action. And, the mo- 
ment he had seriously entertained the 
question, Stephen began to pine for 
England. The idea flashed upon 
him that he was just of the age to 
begin life seriously. After a boyhood 
and youth of adventure of love, he 
had every chance of obtaining renown 
in his manhood. ‘This long isolation 
in Corsica, with his wife and chil- 
dren and books and dreams, with the 
mountains and the Mediterranean 
and poetry, would be no bad prepar- 
ative for an energetic career in Eng- 
land. So it was not long before the 
bells rang welcome in Kingsleat and 
Idlechester—before the old Wolf had 
found himself a grim dark lair in the 
most ancient part of the manor-house 
—before Raphael and Stephen and 
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Claude and Isola Rossa were laugh- 


ing on the lawns, and romping with 
the dogs, and riding the ponies of the 
rare old place—before Mrs. Langton 
was receiving the calls of county 
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and city, and Stephen was thinking 
‘ . “What next?” 

I leave Stephen Langton at Brans- 
combe. 


MUSIC IN POETRY. 


Wauat is Poetry in the common mean- 
ing of the word, poetry as apart 
from ordinary prose, poetry as we 
understand it in all its manifold 
shapes, from a psalm of David to an 
idyll by Tennyson, from Homer's 
Iliad to Browning’s “Dramatis Per- 
sons,” from an ode of Horace to 
“Edwin of Deira?’ What is it that 
distinguishes even third-rate verse 
from the most poetic prose? Why 
do we naturally think of Swinburne 
and Buchanan, let us say, as artists 
differing in kind from Carlyle and 
Ruskin? Both the latter have writ- 
ten passages, pages, whole volumes, 
brimming over with poetic fancy ; 
and yet we never think of classing 
them among poets proper. Writers 
of prose-poems they may sometimes 
be called, but poets in the vulgar 
sense, never. 

Of many possible answers to such 
questions, the most obvious may also 
be accepted as the most true. Verse 
after all is verse, and prose prose, 
though each might sometimes be mis- 
taken for the other. Everything in 
nature has its own distinctive form, 
its own outward and visible sign of 
an existence, otherwise ideal and in- 
complete. The vague thoughts that 
brood within us are born into the 
world through form only, through this 
or that outward vehicle of artistic, 
scientific, or mechanical energy. In 
the world of our daily experience 
form and essence are found wedded 
together as inseparably as living soul 
with living body. In art, asin social 
life, the style is part of the man, be- 
cause it is the shape in which his 
thoughts evolve themselves, the 
mould into which they have been run. 
A man’s foot, his arm, his facial out- 
lines, all bear witness in their several 
ways to corresponding features of his 
inward temperament ; a witness to 
which ancient sculpture was marvel- 
lously alive, and which the popular 
instinct has never entirely overlooked. 


In all good verse one feels how 
largely the form determines the effect 
produced, how different are the 
thoughts expressed therein from the 
same thoughts expressed in mere 
prose. The poet thinks in musical 
phrases, the prose-writer in the terms 
of ordinary speech. The one paints, 
the other describes. The one sings, 
the other recites. Poetry is to prose 
what the Taj-Mahal at Agra is to a 
London warehouse or a Lancashire 
mill; what “Israel in Egypt” or 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is to an 
oration by Mr. Mason Jones; what 
graceful dancingis to graceful walking; 
what the Belvedere Apollo is to a por- 
trait-bust of the Queen. Music, in 
one shape or another, is the natural 
language of artistic emotion, the lan- 
guage of the painter, the sculptor, 
the architect, the musician, the poet. 
A keen sense of melody, whether 
simple or harmonised, underlies all 
the arts, suggesting to sculpture 
its noblest outlines, to architecture 
its fairest proportions, to painting its 
softest harmonies of shade and colour, 
to music its most exquisite blending 
of sweet sounds, to poetry its most 
graceful turns of phrase and rhythm. 
All true art in short is uttered music, 
and music is but another name for 
poetry. 

But is there no poetry in well- 
written prose, no music in the tones 
and turns of ordinary speech? Is 
not all nature alive with melody, from 
the thunder of waves upon the shore 
or the soughing of the wind in a pine- 
forest, to the quiring of birds in spring 
and the buzzing of innumerous bees 
among the heather? Yes, indeed ; 
but the melodies of nature form, as it 
were, the raw material for the 
melodies of art, and the melodies of 
written or spoken prose are at best 
but rude outshapings of the subtler 
melody that breathes in all genuine 
verse. Art, like the bee, gathers 
honey from all sweet things of na- 
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ture ; and poetry may be called the 
quintessence, the concentrated spirit 
of the roses blowing in the domains 
of literature. Song, in short, in its 
twofold aspect of musical verse and 
rhythmical music, is the fruitful flower 
and ripe fruit of the tree whose leaves 
represent the less rhythmical utter- 
ances, the nwmeri lege soluti of work- 
a-day prose. The poet and the prose- 
writer are fellow-travellers in the 
same broad realm of nature. Each 
looks around him with open eyes and 
ears attentive, swift to discover the 
things that best suit his genius, hun- 
gry to take up within himself all 
kinds of seminal facts, images, wind- 
falls, waifs, suggestions, which, after 
due transmission through the power- 
looms of his mind, shall come forth 
again in full coherent shapeliness, for 
the profit and delight of his fellow- 
men. Each fulfils his proper mission : 
the one appealing to the mind mainly 
through the processes of ordinary 
logic ; the other mastering the soul 
through the “simple, sweet, and 
sensuous” utterances of a creative 
fancy. 

The prose-writer may also be an 
artist ; but art is an accident, not the 
essence of his work. The poet, on the 
other hand, is nothing if he be not all 
artist ; and as artis eminently rhyth- 
mical, poetry, the natural outcome of 
melodious thoughts, cannot help 
speaking in phrases more or less 
rhythmically tuneful. Prose too has 
rhythmical cadences, a not inaudible 
music of its own, rising and falling 
gratefully on the ear like the words 
of the “clear-toned Pylian speaker.” 
But the freer it is from set musical 
turns, from regular recurrences of 
markedrhythm,the less often westrike 
on passages that look like prose but 
read very like broken verse, by so 
much the neager does the form of it 
correspond to its inward character, 
and come up to our instinctive con- 
ception of what prose should be. 

In all good prose-writing you may 
eatch undoubted undertones of rhyth- 
mical harmony. Milton, Clarendon, 
Jeremy Taylor, Dryden, Addison 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Burke, and 
Hume, will at once strike the English 
reader as splendid examples of a fact 
discernible in all literatures, from the 
days of Cicero and Livy to those of 
Emerson, Michelet, Carlyle, and 
Victor Hugo, Well-fitting words and 
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phrases, fair-flowing sentences, finely 
modulated periods, paragraphs that 
sway the mind with a rare succession 
of long-drawn, noble, satisfying har- 
monies, such things, all or some of 
them, are sure to enhance the mental 
—— we derive from redding or 
earing a speech of Mr. Bright’s, a 
chapter from a novel by Mr. Charles 
Reade or George Eliot, a page from 
the histories of Mr. Froude or Dean 
Milman, or a calmly reasoned, care- 
fully worded essay by Mr. J 
Mill. But the undertones here must 
still be undertones. Prose ceases to 
be prose, becomes a mere slipshod 
caricature of verse, when those sug- 
gestions of underlying music blend 
themselves into forms more definite 
than the roaring of the sea, or the 
distance-softened voices of a neigh- 
bouring city. The speaker should 
never let his audience fancy they are 
listening to a singer out of place. 
Some of our greatest prose-writers 
have, indeed, been poets, poets often 
of the first rank. But their works, 
even while they illustrate the points 
of family likeness, show yet more 
clearly the gulfs of essential’ differ- 
ence between verse and _ prose. 
Writers like Milton, Campbell, 
Southey, Moore, were too good artists 
to ignore that difference ; had far too 
much sense to borrow from poetry 
her peculiar graces in order to lend 
prose an air of wishing to be poetry 
if itcould. For each kind of work 
they reserved the befitting treatment, 
and their excellence in the field of 
prose, if largely owing to that gift of 
expression which prose-writers enjoy 
in common with poets, was further 
heightened by a wise forbearance 
from all attempts to make their 
homelier utterances ape the music 
and the imagery of heaven-reaching 
song. Beer is good, and wine is 
good, and both contain a certain 
amount of alcohol and water, but to 
mix them together in one draught 
would commonly be deemed the 
surest method of spoiling each. 
Tunefulness and rhythm, rhythmi- 
cal form and tuneful essence, these are 
the main distinguishing marks of all 
good poetry. The same thing may 
be said of music proper? True, for 
is not music inarticulate poetry, even 
as poetry may be called articulate 
music ? In discussing the latter there 
is no need to draw further dis- 
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tinctions between sisters so nearly 
alike. Enough for present purposes, 
to dwell on the supremely musical 
origin of verse. The analysis may 
not be exhaustive : what analysis of 
things human everis? But it claims 
at any rate to lay hold of one indis- 
pensable clue to the right apprecia- 
tion of poetry as apart from prose. 
In talking of poetry or verse as arti- 
culate music, we mean always music 
in its widest sense. The thoughts 
that breathe must be musical 
thoughts ; the words that burn must 
keep fair time and tune with the 
fancies that inspire them. In other 
words, verse is or should be the due 
rhythmical embodiment of the 
thoughts and feelings conceived by 
a truly musical soul. 

The closer the correspondence be- 
tween the original thoughts and their 
outward clothing, between the musical 
essence and the rhythmical form, the 
more agreeably on the whole will our 
minds be swayed, soothed, uplifted 
by the results produced. When the 
execution matches the conception, 
like the marriage of “perfect music 
into perfect words,” then, of course, 
the pleasure derivable from the whole 
reaches its utmost height. It is a 
perfect pleasure, varying in quality 
with the quality of the thought con- 
ceived. The one will be deeper and 
more abiding in proportion as the 
other is fairer, worthier, or more 
sublime. Like to the pre-eminence 
of Raphael among painters, of Han- 
del or Mozart among musicians, is 
the pre-eminence of a Homer or a 
Shakespeare among poets. In those 
great masters of their several arts 
one sees the marvellous union of vast 
imaginative power with superlative 
skill in expressing it through worthy 
forms. 

Marvellous union; but for that 
very reason how much too rare! 
How sadly common it is to see great 
conceptions altogether marred by 
weakness of expression, and strength 
of expression lavishly squandered on 
poor conceptions! Itis the old story 
of Socrates and Xantippe; of the 
fairy who came unasked to the 
christening ; of ill-mated unions 
everywhere in all times. A Haydon 


fails to embody conceptions to the 
height of which an Etty or a Rey- 
nolds, for all his mastery of expres- 
Cromwell’s 


sion, could never rise, 
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speeches fell as much below his best 
thoughts as those of Cicero towered 
above his best. Nature seems to 
take a cruel delight in spoiling her 
fairest handiwork, yoking together 
things unequal or inconsistent, jang- 
ling her sweetest harmonies into dis- 
cords, jumbling up good with evil, 
strength and frailty, wisdom and 
foolishness, in a strange unreasonable 
way. Once in a thousand years she 
produces a Socrates or a Shakespeare, 
as if toremind us common men of the 
possibilities latent in her wildest 
moods. At all other times we are 
bidden, perhaps in mercy, to gaze on 
excellences more or less blurred by 
defects from the faded glories of him 
who “took all nature for his pro- 
vince” to the grovelling genius of 
poor Edgar Poe. Even a Shakespeare, 
if we look more closely at him, sinks 
on the whole below our sense of his 
highest powers. He is always greater 
than his noblest utterances. There are 
flaws in that outward image of him, 
his printed plays, which he himself in 
his brighter moments must have re- 
gretted as keenly as the most loyal 
of his critics could regret for him 
now. And there are other flaws 
which it seems idle to regret, because 
he does but share them in common 
with all who wield the two-edged 
weapon of human speech. It was 
something more than mere cynicism 
which prompted Goldsmith’s saying 
about language being given us to 
conceal our thoughts; for all too 
certain it is that speech does partially 
hide or misrepresent too many of the 
thoughts we strive in the purest faith 
to utter. It serves at the best of 
times but as aveil that floats between 
us and the outer world ; and veils, 
however transparent, have a trick of 
altering, not always indeed for the 
worse, the character of the faces 
behind them. 

More plastic than the sculptor’s 
marble, words are also far more un- 
certain. The despair of sculptor or 
painter in trying to reach up to the 
height of his own ideals, cannot be 
greater than the despair of the poet, 
to whom language furnishes at once 
the shifting material, and the roughly 
fashioned tools of his art. Within 
limits easy to define, one can imagine 
the sculptor gazing on his work, and 
calling it very good. His marble 
poem may live unchanged, unmarred 
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for ever, teaching nearly the same 
lesson to men of all ages, and almost 
everyclime. Totheintelligent English- 
man of to-day, the Belvedere Apollo 
speaks as eloquently as it did to the 
average Roman of eighteen centuries 
ago. But with meansapparently larger 
and more manageable, the poet has 
commonly far fewer chances of ful- 
filling his aim. His words, however 
beautiful to the men of one age, may 
lose half their lustre or their mean- 
inginthenext. Howmany Frenchmen 
were ever in perfect sympathy with 
our world-remembered Shakespeare ? 
To how many Englishmen, nay, to 
how many modern Greeks, does old 
Homer reveal the fulness of his poetic 
worth ? Byron is only-now rising 
from undeserved eclipse. Moore’s sun 
is gone or going down. Pope lingers in 
pale twilight, like the shade of 
Achilles in realms Plutonian. Is 
Spenser, is Chaucer read, loved, 
thoroughly digested by readers even 
of high and varied culture? Even 
with regard to Shakespeare himself, 
how vast the number of those ad- 
mirers who bestow their admiration 
wholly or mainly upon trust ; while 
of the remainder how very few are 
likely to grasp the full range of their 
idol’s powers, to follow his every turn 
of thought and feeling, to weigh in 
perfectly equal balance his excel- 
lences and his defects ! 

Time and fashion, manifest destiny 
and seeming chance, the force of 
habit, of mental associations, the 
growth of popular misconceptions, 
changes slow or sudden in national 
manners and modes of thought ; all 
those regular and irregular processes, 
which account for the alternate cor- 
ruption and renewal of a nation’s 
language, add continually fresh folds 
to the veil originally flung between 
the poet’s innermost ideas and his 
formal utterances. Look, for example, 
atthe clouds of commentative dust 
raised by a swarm of rival inter- 
preters round hundreds of doubtful 
passages in the Bible or in Shake- 
speare’s plays. How are you to ex- 


tract the pure gold of natural mean- 
ing from out that dross of perplexed, 
and perplexing words? In vain does a 
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Jowett point out the only: rational 
mode od tnaeqeeing the one ; and 
a Payne Collier furnish an almost un- 
failing means for repairing manifest 
flaws in the other.* Commentators 
would keep on wrangling, and enfore- 
ing their pet conclusions ona puzzled 
world, even if Isaiah or Shakespeare 
were to rise from the grave, and 
bring out an authentic edition, duly 
annotated, of his own works. 

But again, if the lapse of time 
bears hard upon the poet, not seldom 
has the poet borne hard upon him- 
self. His attempts to alter, to im- 
prove, to remodel his handiwork, too 
often lead to the marring of its better 
without mending its worse parts. 
Byron’s poems are among the very 
few which have gained by after re- 
vision, more than they have lost. 
Gray and Campbell pruned away ex- 
crescences which some at least of 
their critics would willingly have 
spared. Tennyson himself, in one or 
two well-known instances, notable in 
the stanzas altered from “The Prin- 
cess” for his volume of Selections, 
has replaced a beautiful line, or poem, 
by one less beautiful. It is dangerous 
for a poet in after years, or in cooler 
moments to meddle with the fruits, 
however faulty, of an inspiration 
always surest when least conscious of 
its own workings. Great things are 
done offhand, unconsciously, in great 
moments. Sober criticism may have 
its uses, may sometimes serve as a 
beacon to the doing of yet greater 
things, by the light it throws on this 
or that shortcoming in the past. But 
it can never fill the place of true 

oetic insight. The iron must be 

eated over again if you would alter 
its shape or mend its character. In- 
spiration must be left to judge of 
inspiration. If you cannot put old 
heads on young shoulders, neither 
can you expect the poet’s fancy to 
burn always at white heat. Avpollo’s 
bow is not always bent, nor would it 
be half so powerful if it were. Genius 
also has its ebbs and flows, its creat- 
ive and its critical moods ; and only on 
pain of utter failure may it seek to 
reproduce the one directly through 
the other. Critical insight and creat- 





*Tt seems strange to me how any intelligent, thoughtful, unbiassed reader can doubt 
the self-evident rightness of all the more important emendations contained in the Collier 


folio. 
“ table of green frieze.” 


Whoever put them there, they speak for themselves—even in the case of the 
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ive power are not indeed always, and 
altogether foes ; for a broad bottom 
of spiritual sympathy underlies them 
both, giving to each its proper start- 
ing-point, and bearing each as it 
were to a common goal. But so rare 
is their perfect union in the same 
minds, still more at the same moment, 
that for practical purposes, the con- 
trast popularly drawn between the 
poet’s fancy and the critic’s judgment 
may be accepted as a general truth. 
The sun and the stars shine together 
in the same universe; but to the 
dwellers on this earth, the stars grow 
visible only when the sun has passed 
below the horizon. 

When the glow of a poet’s inspira- 
tion dies off, the light of critical re- 
flection gleams bright but cold upon 
the gathering darkness. At such a 
time may the poet think calmly over 
what he has done, measure the dis- 
tance between the issue and the aim, 
and store up rare instructions for his 
future work. But let him beware of 
tampering overzealously with his 
former utterances, lest he succeed in 
maiming what he only meant to prune. 
After due pondering, let him wait 

uietly for the returning sunrise. 
bee so, he cannot secure himself 
against the difference between one 
day’s brightness and another’s. The 
old inspiration may never quite re- 
turn, just as a dream once broken 
can never be quite renewed. The 
thought that yesterday, that an hour 
ago, filled him with its informing 
energy, may by this time have faded 
into the pale dim ghost of its younger 
self. His fancy flickers as his judg- 
ment burns clearer ; youth wanes and 
manhood melts into age ; Homer nods 
and Shakespeare droops his wing ; 
the poet of “ Paradise Lost’ betrays 
an old man’s fondness for his “ Para- 
dise Regained ;” and the Second Part 
of Goethe’s “ Faust” lacks half the 
dramatic force and fulness of the 
First. Age hath, indeed, its own 
autumnal glories; but the poet's 
prime claims nearest kinship with the 
teeming freshness of a full-blown 
spring ; and, like the spring, its hours 
of fairest sunshine are sometimes in- 
terspersed with hours of chilling 
gloom. 

Let us grant, then, the too frequent 
inequality between the poetic thought 
and its translation into words—an 
inequality varying with every in- 
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stance ; for if the thought be some- 
times greater than the words, the 
words are not seldom greater than the 
thought. But the admission makes 
nothing against our rule. In dealing 
with the fruits of human genius we 
have always to allow for the proofs 
of human imperfection. We must 
strike a fair balance between theo- 
retic likelihoods and patent facts, be- 
tween our standards of ideal excel- 
lence and our experience of actual 
results. Within due limits the critic, 
like the astronomer, will always count 
on the presence of disturbing forces. 
Enough for him if the discrepancies 
between aim and issue be not too 
marked, if the poet’s language prove, 
on the whole, a fair translation of the 
poet’s thought, if the rhythmical form 
correspond as nearly as may be with 
the musical essence. 

The closer the correspondence, the 
more successful will the poem itself 
be, viewed as a work of art. But 
closeness of correspondence means 
something very different from unifor- 
mity of treatment. Poetry, like paint- 
ing, can be tested only by general 
rules. Two or three great artists will 
handle the same subject in as many 
different ways, and yet the work of 
each, taken separately, shall seem the 
fittest from its own point of view. 
And so of a genuine poet we may say 
that whatever garb he chooses for the 
clothing of his thought seems to be 
the only natural, therefore the fittest 
garb. His utterances fall naturally 
as it were into a certain harmony of 
duly rhythmical cadences, with effect 
as satisfying as that which follows 
every movement of a really graceful 
child. In respect of this wild pro- 
priety, this artless-seeming unison of 
form with spirit, very few poets can 
be compared with Shelley. Wander 
with him where you will, you feel 
yourself listening to one of nature’s 
sweetest voices, bodying forth 


“In profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” 


the quick-springing emotions of a 
marvellously tuneful soul. Whether 
he is dramatising the crimes and sor- 
rows of the Cenci family, or exulting 
with Prometheus in the overthrow of 
long-triumphant wrong, or chaunting 


“with the Greeks the new birth of free- 


dom and Hellas, or soaring heaven- 
ward with the lark in a long burst of 
lyric ecstasy, or trilling some tender 
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lay in honour of evening and his best 
beloved, you feel that the poet’s 
fancies cannot help taking the form 
in which his happy artlessness or his 
unrivalled art has clothed them. In 
his case form and essence are su- 
premely one. His poetry may some- 
times be too ethereal or too diffuse, 
some of his graver utterances may lack 
the coherent force, the lifelike breadth 
and clearness of more human if not 
always greater bards ; but the magic 
warble of his many-cadenced verse, 
and the masterly graces of a diction 
never forced, never too ornate, severe- 
ly simple at need as that of Dante, 
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and always tuneful as if Italian, not 
English, were the instrument he had 
to play upon, claim for Shelley the 
poet a close spiritual kinship with 
the prince of born melodists, Mozart. 
There is no need, of course, to push 
the comparison too far, else were it 
easy to show how widely in many 
things the poet of “ Prometheus Un- 
bound” and the “ Revolt of Islam” 
differs from the composer of “Don 
Juan,” and the “ Twelfth Mass.” But 
in the one great gift of musical ex- 
pression the two are wonderfully and 
essentially alike. 


“MY QUEEN.” 


CHAPTER V. 


For the next three days Col. Vivien 
had to live upon the remembrance of 
what had been and to content himself 
with the passing glimpses he could get 
of little Mab, for he saw but little of her 
—she being invariably busy with her 
part. Rehearsals were the order of the 
day. Inthemorning practising went on 
among the ladies alone, while the 
gentlemen were out—in the afternoon 
and evening, ladies and gentlemen 
all worked together with an ardour 
truly marvellous. 

It was not quite so amusing a time 
for the non-actors as for the actors, as 
they could not but feel a little thrown 
out of society, particularly where the 
operette was concerned—as Mr. Cary 

lowed no one in during the practis- 
ings—and these were long and really 
rather hard work—as there was little 
time now to prepare. 

But still Colonel Vivien was not 
jealous. He felt, he hoped, somehow 
it was all right. Whenever he did 
meet Mab the bright smile she gave 
him was something to dream over till 
they met again. Sometimes they 
managed to take a turn or two to- 
gether, but that was not easy, as Mr. 
Cary always found he had something 
to say to her whenever this was the 
case—and however much Mab en- 
joyed a walk with Colonel Vivien—if 

er art was in any ‘7 concerned, 
she always gave Mr. Cary her full 
undivided attention, so that Colonel 


Vivien would then only draw back 
and content himself watching her. 

At last the eventful Thursday ar- 
rived, and a merry group assembled 
round the breakfast table, having 
descended by the back stairs, the 
grand staircase being forbidden 
ground, on account of the arrange- 
ments going forward in the hall below 
—which was the scene of action for 
that night’s proceedings—but this, to 
the young people, was all the more 
amusing, and only enhanced the 

leasant feeling of excitement which 
gun then, was to continue all day. 

Mr. Cary looked perfectly pleased. 
Who that had seen him, sauntering 
to his seat at the table, could ima- 

ine him the stern, determined man 
e could be ? 

“Well, Cary,” said Sir Harry, “are 
you ready for your work to-day ?” 

“Tm always ready,” Sir Harry, 
“Toujours prét” is my motto. 

“ And a very good one it is.” 

“ By the way, Lady Frances, talking 
of being ready, I’ve just been goin 
over my memorandum of things an 
I see the blue light hasn’t arrived. 

“Oh, but it’s to come,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair. “ My servant is sending it 
down by the first train this morning.” 

“Then it ought to be here now,” 
said Walter. 

_ “ Not just yet, Walter,” said Made- 


ne. 
“Well, Miss St. Clair,” said Col. 
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Vivien to Mab, “how do you feel 
this morning—are you in a state of 
anxious expectation ?” 

“ Rather,” she replied. 

“TI hope you won’t overtire your- 
self again. You ought to try and 
rest to-day.” 

“Oh, I havn’t time for that, this 
morning at least—we’re to have 
another rehearsal.” 

“ You work too hard, MissSt.Clair.” 

“T can't help it. I must put my 
whole heart into whatever I do.” 

“Yes, I see that.” 

“Do you think that any harm ?” 

“Oh no, only very wearying to you, 
I should say.” 

“Yes, to me, itis. But some people, 
you know, work with their whole 
hearts just as much as I do and are 
not worn out by it, because they are 
calm, all along.” 

“And do you admire that sort of 
person 1” 

“More than I can say. They 
soothe me, and quiet me, like the old 
Greek statues, or my favourite S. 
Michael.” 

“ But I should fancy they were cold 
people who are always calm.” 

“Ahno! Those are not the sort 
I admire. My people must have 
struggled through the tempest and 
turmoil and grown calm after the 
storm. Don’t you think there is no 
character so beautiful as that ?” 

“T'm not sure. I think I like 
them a little more human. You set 
your standard almost beyond this 
world.” 

“That's what Georgie tells me, 
she is always laughing at me for 
expecting too much.” 

**T hope you won't be disappointed, 
Miss St. Clair,” he said with a half 
sigh. 

In spite of all the chattering round 
the table, these two generally managed 
a quiet little talk to themselves. 
How much Mab enjoyed it she hardly 
knew then. She never stopped to 
analyze her feelings — poor child, 
why should she? She only knew it 
was all so pleasant, life was one 
bright dream to her just then. Every- 
one was kind to her, Colonel Vivien 
amongst the number, and why she 


could hardly have told, but his kind- , 


ness was pleasantest to her of all. 

She could not have told why—ah, 
that was, perhaps, its greatest charm. 
To feel happy, not knowing why or 
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wherefore, was to a nature vague, 
abstracted, like hers, an intense joy. 
Had anyone told her Colonel Vivien 
loved her, and that she loved him, 
she would have started back, fright- 
ened at once—-as it was, she only 
felt all was sunshine around her, and 
that was enough. 

I think Colonel Vivien knew some- 
thing of this, and that knowledge, 
mingled with a doubt as to her real 
feelings, kept him from saying words 
that had at times almost sprung to his 
lips—words that would have settled 
his fate, one way or other. 

Whether he were right or wrong, 
time will show. 

“* Ha—there’s the messenger !” said 
Bob, running out to meet him, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Cary. 

“T knew it would be all right,” 
said Mrs. St. Clair; “ Mrs. Farrell 
was sure not to disappoint.” 

“Tm very glad,” said Lady 
Frances. “I was beginning to be ina 
fuss, on account of Mr. Cary. What’s 
the matter, Bob?” as Bob returned 
in a state of mirth, which he seemed 
vainly endeavouring to suppress by 
stuffing his pocket-handkerchief into 
his mouth. 

“ Oh, mother, it’s too good.” Then 
another burst of laughter. 

“Well, what zs it, Bob ?” said ever 
so many voices. 

“ Oh, only think, they’ve sent——” 

“ Well, what have they sent ?” said 
his mother, impatiently. 

“They’ve sent, instead of blue light 
—oh, mother, it’s too delicious”— 
another burst of laughter. “ They've 
sent—a box !—oh, shall I ever get 
over it ?” and he shook laughing. 

“Oh, will you be quick, Bob? go 
on, for pity’s sake,” said his mother, 
followed by another chorus. “A box 
of what ?” 

“A box of—oh, a box of Child's 
patent night lights ! !” 

A scream followed this announce- 
ment, half of laughter, but much the 
largest half of downright dismay. 
Poor Mrs. St. Clair looked positively 
horror struck. 

“ Oh, if you could have seen Cary’s 
face,” Bob went on ; “ I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. His look of 

rand disgust, and the air with which 
ie flung the poor, useful box away. 
I longed to pick it up, and present it 
to Georgie, whom I know is nervous 
at night.” 
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“Will nothing make you serious, 
Bob?” said Georgie, unable to sup- 
press her amusement all the time. 

The two mothers had rushed to the 
scene of action. Mrs. St. Clair to 
make humble apologies, and to ex- 
press her grief for the mistake her 
servant had made ; and Aunt Fanny 
to see what could be done about it. 

They found Mr. Cary standing 
with his back to the wall, and his 
arms folded, looking the picture of 
calm disdain. He was saying as they 
came up, “ Yes, I’m afraid that one 
must be given up—we must do the 
best we can with the others; but 
even they want stronger light than 
you have.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cary,” Charlie was say- 
ing, “ don’t say that. Can’t anything 
be done ?” 

“Tm afraid not, under the circum- 
stances. Even your inventive genius 
will hardly be able to find a use for 
Child’s night lights in a ‘ Tableau,’ 
I should say. But if you can suggest 
anything, I shall be happy to follow 
your advice.” 

But Charlie didn’t even listen to 
the end of this speech, she flounced 
off in a rage to Reggie and Bob, who 
had taken up a good position for 
observing the whole scene, and were 
indulging silently in their merriment. 

“Positively that man drives me 
demented at times,” she said, stamp- 
ing her foot with passion. 

“Easy, easy, dear,’ said Bob, 
“calm yourself, and take your fun 
out of it, like Reggie and me. Look 
at him, now, doing the polite to 
mother and aunt; and poor Aunt 
Harriet does look so worried. Upon 
my word I am sorry for her. Now, 
see, there’s Vivien coming to the 
front. What is he saying ?” 

Colonel Vivien had come to tell 
them, that, as he was the only one 
not needed in the arrangements, he 
would be most happy to run up to 
London to get what they wanted. 

“Oh, Colonel Vivien, how kind,” 
Lady Frances was saying. “ But 
I’m afraid you'll never be in time.” 

“T shall just manage it,” he re- 
lied ; “but I must be off at once. 

Valter, will you order a trap for me ; 
and Cary, please write down exactly 
what you want, and I'll do the best 
I can.” 

And so, amid a chorus of thanks, 
he disappeared. 
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One, only, amongst them felt sorry 
that he was to be away all day; not 
that she should haveseen much of him, 
still, that morning he had said some- 
thing about having a little turn with 
her before the rehearsal, and she had 
quite looked forward to it. Now it 
could not be, and she did feel sorry, 
and couldn’t help wondering if he 
felt sorry too. She thought he did, 
because he had said something about 
enjoying a walk with her, and hoping 
they should manage it ; and she knew 
he meant it, for he always spoke truth. 
Mab would as soon have thought of 
doubting his word, or himself, as of 
doubting any great truth she had 
been taught ; not that he had ever 
raved about his wonderful veracity, 
or his marvellous worshipping of 
truth, but simply from himself, as 
she knew him, she just felt he was 
true; and, like all simple, childlike 
natures, unharmed, unwarped by 
this world’s bitter, baneful teaching, 
she was right in her belief. 

Had she put this feeling into words, 
or told how completely she trusted 
him, she would oo been warned 
against her folly ; told she would re- 
pent it, for that men are not to be 
trusted—but happily for her, she 
kept her feelings to herself, so she 
was saved this miserable, world-wise 
teaching ; a teaching that may be all 
very sensible, and very proper and 
right, but that, at the same time, too 
often turns a simple, trustful girl, 
into a doubting, calculating, hard- 
minded woman. I know many sen- 
sible people will laugh at this view 
of things, and tell me my argument 
means nothing, as, sooner or later, 
women must learn this lesson; the 
world, and their own experience of 
the world’s ways, will teach it to 
them, if their wiser neighbours do 
not. Beitso. Igrantitall. But, 
better they should feel it themselves, 
than learn it from others ; better keep 
the child-nature as long as they can, 
than learn how to lose it; better 
walk like Una through the forest of 
this world, where danger waits them 
at every turn ; for I believe that now, 
as well as then, is granted to child- 
like innocence the protection of lion- 
like strength. 

Thinking half sadly over her dis- 
appointment, Mab stood at the 
window, when she heard footsteps 
rapidly crossing the hall, and saw 
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Colonel Vivien ready equipped for 
his journey. He seemed in a great 
hurry, but even so, he managed to 
come up to her, and tell her how sorry 
he was he would miss the walk. 

“So am I very sorry,” she an- 
swered; the littlespeaking face telling 
quite as much as the words could do. 

“ Well, shall it be to-morrow, in- 
stead ?” he said. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” she replied. 
And he was gone. 

“To-morrow,” she thought ; “so it 
will be to-morrow ;” and returned 
again to dream—to dream of the look 
that accompanied those simple words 
—a look that had sent a strange thrill 
right into her heart—and of the “ To- 
morrow” that seemed to her so 
bright. 

And he drove off, thinking of the 
little upturned face, that had looked 
so earnestly, so trustfully, into his 
own ; and of the “To-morrow” that he 
determined then should fix his fate. 

Dream on, dream on! But— 


“ What will to-morrow be? 
Who can tell?” 


Mr. Cary’s voice first roused Mab 
from her reverie, telling them all that 
he would give them half an hour to 
themselves for a constitutional on the 
terrace, and then he required them 
all for their work. 

“ Not all of us,” said Bob ; “surely 
we're not all wanted.” 

“Yes, every one of you. I want 
some to superintend the putting up 
of the scenes, and all that sort of 
work ; others to collect all the pro- 

erties, make a list of them, and 

ring them to me, and attend to any 
little odds and ends that must be 
looked to in time. There’s work for 
everyone of you, I can assure you,” 
he said, putting his cigar between 
his teeth, and opening the hall-door. 
“ Qome along, young ladies, make the 
most of your time.” 

And so they ran off to put on their 
things, and soon the whole party 
assembled on the terrace, where they 
found Mr. Cary already walking up 
and down. 

“By the way, Miss Charlie,” he 
called out, when they came up with 
him, “I think you said you had un- 
dertaken the dressing of Bedford.” 

“Yes, to furnish him the means 
of dressing ; his things are all in his 
room now.’ 
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“That’s all right; but I’d rather 
like to know what you’ve done about 

“Well, ’'ve provided him with a 
gorgeous violet robe, a golden mitre, 
and a beard ; isn’t that all right ?” 

“Yes, perfectly; and you can 
guarantee his not looking ridiculous ?” 

“ Oh, not the least ; quite the con- 
trary.” 

“ Miss Charlie, how can you?” said 
Reggie Stuart. 

“Well, and he won’t look a bit 
ridiculous ; his robe is beautiful ; 
Susette and I made it ; so is his mitre ; 
the only thing he might take hold of 
is his beard.” 

“Why his beard ?” 

“Because it’s my chignon frisette 
well powdered. You needn’t laugh. 
I assure you it looks perfect ; better 
than anything else ; wool was too 
white ; tow I didn’t like ; but this is 
just the thing ; now you'll see if it 


“T'll take your word for it.” 

“Well then, Miss Harvey,” said 
Mr. Cary taking a list out of his 
pocket, “the pale blue dress for the 
Cenci, have you that ?” 

‘* Yes, her dress is all ready.” 

“ And the Italian peasant’s dress, 
the child’s dress, and Bedford’s as 
the mendicant Friar. They’re all 
ready — at least those, I have 
to say to, and Charlie tells me the 
Friar’s is ready too. Now, I must 
go and get some flowers to strew 
over the bier.” 

“Oh, wait a minute, we'll all 
go on our way home. The men’s 
dresses for that scene I know are 
ready, and the bridge arrangements. 
I think that daub I did for the back 
scene will do well enough, it just 
gives you an idea of Rome.” 

“Yes,” said Walter. “I don’t think 
anything could be better. I’m in- 
clined to say that one will take the 
shine out of all the rest.” 

“But what have you done about 
the child ?’ said Mr. Compton Muir, 
* Lady Frances wouldn’t let you have 
Fan at any price.” 

“There's the child,” said Mr. Cary, 
pointing to Mab walking up the path 


“to meet them, “and I think she’ll do 


the part to perfection like everything 
else she does,” he continued, with a 
low bow to her. Mab blushed crimson 
at once. She hated these sort of 
compliments. Mr. Cary interpreted 
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the blush differently. He thought it 
showed his words had told, that she 
was not indifferent to what he said. 
In truth Mab was altogether a puzzle 
to him. He would net have owned 
this as he rather prided himself upon 
reading women rightly—but it was 
true nevertheless. There was so 
much of the child, of the artist, and 
of the woman about her, that it was 
difficult between them all to make 
her out. At times he thought her 
innocence itself ; at others, that she 
was a practised flirt, playing a deep 
game ; and strange to say it was to this 
latter opinion most of the men in the 
house inclined. 

“Yes, it was a good idea making 
this little woman a child,” said 
Walter, taking her by the hand and 
making her walk along by his side, 
“and you hadun’t to alter the picture 
much.” 

“Oh no, only to put the child on 
the other side of the peasant woman, 
so that she is half hidden.” 

“ Well, now,” said Walter, looking 
over Mr. Cary’s list, “the curate’s wife, 
Mrs. Jones, plays the harmonium, 
and Georgie officiates at the piano in 
the little operette. They’re both well 
up to their duty, and the Miss Browns 
and the Miss Robinsons with their 
brothers act as chorus—they don’t do 
it badly, poor things.” 

“ No, indeed ! thanks to Miss Har- 
vey and me,” said Mr. Cary. “I really 
think we might earn an honest penny 
by our musical instructions, we’ve 
been so successful thus far.” 

“T think we might,” she answered, 
laughing. 

“It’s well to be prepared for any 
emergency ; we don’t know what we 
may come to, these Fenian times, 
Miss Harvey.” 

“We know what we are, but we 
don’t know what we may come to, as 
Hamlet says,’ repeated Bob with 
mock gravity. 

“Oh, Bob! how can you parody 
Shakespeare ?” said Georgie. 

“Ts that a parody? I thought I 
was all right. It’s very like what 
some fellow says in the play.” 

“Yes, very like a whale,” said 


ie. 

Talking of Hamlet! Did you 
ever play Ophelia, Miss St. Clair? 
said Mr, Cary to Mab. It would suit 
you to perfection.” 

“No, I never did,” she answered. 


“T don’t think I could bear to play 
—— ; it is to me so intensely 
sac, 

“ You ought to play it all the better 
for that.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but it would take so 
much out of one. I don’t know how 
people play that, or Desdemona.” 

“You think those the two most 
touching of Shakspeare’s characters, 
do you?” 

“Yes, certainly ; the latter most 
particularly. I can hardly bear to 
read of her.” 

“ Because she was smothered,” said 
Walter. 

“No, Walter,” she answered, look- 
ing up into his face, “ because she 
was doubted.” 

And Walter didn’t forget her words. 

“T think I must go for the flowers 
now,” said Madeline. Some of them 
followed her, while others, Mab 
amongst them, lingered on the terrace 
for another turn or two. 

It was a very favourite walk of 
Mab’s, this broad terrace walk, with 
its stately deodaras on either side, 
and the mountain view beyond, and 
to-day how bright it all looked to her. 
She almost ran up and down the path, 
singing little snatches of songs to 
herself, her cheeks bright, her eyes 
dancing, her heart fluttering, with all 
the pleasure in store for her—the 
pleasure of indulging her own favourite 
pursuit, the singing, the acting, the 
very fuss of the arrangements, all 
such perfect delight to her, and not 
that alone, deeper down, above, be- 
yond, surrounding it ali, was that 
something, that nameless happiness, 
that calm delight, that “novel in- 
fluence,” to her the greatest joy of 


all. 

Ah, Mab, how soon is the artist 
soul absorbing in the woman’s heart! 
Is it better so, think you? I leave 
you the question, and only answer in 
this life it 7s ever so. A reason may 
be why we have so few true women 
artists in the world. 

“ Come, little Mab,” Bob called out 
as she was preparing for another turn 
on the terrace—‘‘ come, time’s up.” 

“I’m ready,’ she answered. “Isn’t 
it an enchanting day ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Georgie, “it’s almost 
like spring. Look, there are actually 
some buds coming out.” 

“Little fools,” said Bob, “ won't 
they be sold when the frost comes ?” 
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“ But why are we to think of the 
frost, Bob?” said Mab. “I like to 
forget there could be such a thing.” 

“So like you, Mab,’ said Georgie, 
looking fondly at her. 

“ Come, come, children,” said Bob, 
“be quick or we'll have Cary shout- 
ing at us.” 

And so they left the fresh air, the 
sunshine, the green grass, the shining 
laurels, and the mountain view, for 
fuss and work indoors. Some com- 
panes almost at the change—not 

ittle Mab, to her her work was only 
another aspect of the beautiful ; her 
art to her was but one step below 
nature, and her highest ideal was to 
combine them both in so close a 
union that they might appear but 
one great harmonized chord in that 
vast “strain upraised of joy and 
praise to the glory of God on high.” 

We need not follow them through 
all the labours and exertions of that 
dlay—the rehearsal of the operette, 
the adjustment of scenes, the in- 
ventory of properties, the arrange- 
ment of seats, &c., but suffice it to 
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say that all was happily got over, 
and the whole group assembled with 
spirits unabated and energies un- 
flagging at the half-past five dinner 
in the library. Poor Sir Harry was 
the only one who felt this latter 
arrangement rather a pain than a 
pleasure, but Charlie, who was 
sitting near him, soon rallied him out 
of his passing annoyance, and before 
the first course was over he was quite 
as merry as the rest, and turned 
from pitying himself to pitying Colo- 
nel Vivien, who had not arrived yet, 
and could not till half-past six. 

This little circumstance was the 
only drawback to Mab’s pleasure, 
and she felt sorely inclined to rebel 
when her mother and aunt begged 
her to go up and rest before dinner 
was over, she wished so to see him 
on his return. However, she could 
not give this as an excuse, so she did 
as she was desired, and managed in 
some degree to calm down her excite- 
ment by a quiet rest in the darkness 
and stillness of her own room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A Few hours later and a goodly as- 
semblage were gathered together in 
the outer hall, all in anxious expecta- 
tion for the rising of the curtain. 

In the front rows were several of 
the neighbours from a few miles 
round. Lord and Lady Arncliffe, 
their son and daughter ; Sir Ralph 
and Lady Danvers, Mr. and Mrs. and 
the Misses Northcote, of Northcote 
Hall; several men from Aldershot, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and old Mrs. 
Robinson, the country, &c., &c., &e. ; 
and behind them on raised seats were 
some of the uppermost farmers and 
their wives and daughters, and the 
Chase servants. 

“ Dear me, I’m all anxiety,” pretty 
little Lady Danvers was saying to 
Mr. Arncliffe, who was next her. (A 
remarkable coincidence, Lady Danvers 
always had a man next her.) “Do 
give me a programme, Colonel Vi- 
vien,” who was just then making 
himself useful distributing theme 
“ Oh, it’s so dark I can hardly see— 
read it to me, Mr. Arncliffe.”’ 

“ Query, are my eyes better than 
yours, Lady Danvers?” he replied, 
looking full into the pair of dark eyes 


that shone and sparkled even in that 
dim light. 
“Oh, I never can argue with you, 
Mr. Arncliffe —read it to me, do.” 
“ Well, it begins with Tableaux.” 
I. TABLEAU. 
**A Nun taking the Veil.” 


Nun, Miss Alice Harvey. 
Bishop, . Mr. Bedford. 
Lover, Mr. Evelyn Cary. 


Attendant Nuns, . Miss Harvey, Miss 
C. Harvey, Miss St. 
Clair, Miss M. St. 
Clair, &., &e. 
1. TABLEAU. 
Scenes from “ Guinevere.” 
SCENE I. 
Miss St. Clair. 
Miss C. Harvey. 


Guinevere, 

Novice, . ° 
SCENE II. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Miss St. Clair, 

Mr. R. Stuart. 


King Arthur, . 
Guinevere, . 
Page, . ° ° 
Attendant Nuns, . 


III. TABLEAU. 
“ Murder of Rizzio.” 


Queen Mary, . - Miss St. Clair. 
Darnley, ° Mr. F. Alleyne. 
Ruthven, ° - Mr. R. Harvey. 
Rizziv, . ° - Mr. E. Cary. 
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IV. TABLEAU. 

“The Cenci Lying Dead on the Bridge of 
8. Angelo.” 

The Cenci, Miss Harvey. 
Peasant Woman, . Miss A. Harvey. 
Child, na 
Mendicant Friar, 
Soldier, . 


Mr. Bedford. 
. Mr. E. Cary. 
And Others. 

“Well, those are the tableaux, 
Lady Danvers. Now comes an oper- 
ette composed and arranged by Mr. 
E. Cary.” 

“Oh, what a clever man he must 


“T believe heis, and he’s considered 
a wonderful beauty too. I never 
could see it.” 

“Well, never mind him. Tell me 
about the operette. It’s called “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” 

“Oh, one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Mr. Arncliffe, set to music. How won- 
derfully clever of him.” 

“T don’t think it’s quite that, since 
not one of the characters are the 
same, besides it’s only in one act, and 
you knowall Shakespeare’s plays have 
ten at least.” 

“So they have. Please go on.” 

“There are only four characters.” 
Lilly, . ° - Miss M. St. Clair. 
Dame Margret, Miss Harvey. 

Lord Lyndon, Miss E. Cary. 
Master Morton, Mr. F. Alleyne. 

“Ts that all ?’ 

“Yes, except that the chorus is 
composed of some Miss Browns, and 
Miss Robinson’s ; Miss St. Clair pre- 
sides at the piano, Mrs. Jones at the 
harmonium, Mr. R. Harvey prompts, 
and Mr. Cary manages.” 

“Mr. Cary seems to do every- 
thing,” said Miss Northcote, who was 
seated on Mr. Arncliffe’s other side. 

“ Yes,’ he appears quite the “ boss 
man,”’ as they say in Canada. “ Have 
you ever seen him.” 

“ No, what is he like ?” 

“ Adonis modernized.” 

“No, is he really? I’m all impa- 
tience.” 

“ And I’m all impatience to see the 
little prima donna, so we've a feel- 
ing in common, Miss Northcote.” 

“ So we have,” sh answered, laugh- 
ing. “I suppose she. Miss M. St. 
Clair. I knew the elder sister, but 
she didn’t sing.” 

“ Did you—what was she like ?” 

“ Very handsome, tall, and fair.” 

“Very unlike the prima donna, 
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I should say, as I believe she’s as 
‘ petite’ as ever she can be.” 

“Ts she really? and with such a 
voice !” 

“Tsthat anything againstit ? Don’t 
you know about ‘best goods being 

acked in smallest parcels? I wish 

could get hold of Vivien, be must 
know all about her, staying in the 
house so long with her.” 

But Vivien was not to be got hold 
of just then, he was being earnestly 
questioned by Lady Frances and Mrs. 
St. Clair as to how things were going 
on, and was busy reassuring them. 

“Oh, depend upon it, it’s all right, 
Lady Frances,” he was saying, “ Cary 
doesn’t like my going in there or I'd 
go and see.” 

“T wish I knew how Mab was 
getting on,” Mrs. St. Clair then said. 

He earnestly echoed that wish ; he 
had not seen her once since the morn- 
ing, and he longed to take one peep 
at her, but he knew it couldn’t be 
just then, so they had to content 
themselves with waiting. 

“ Capital hall this, Sir Harry,” said 
Lady Arncliffe, “it seems made for a 
thing of this kind.” 

“Yes, it holds a good many, and 
keeps them at a respectful distance, 
too, from the actors, which is just as 
well where amateurs are concerned.” 

“ But I believe Mr. Cary hardly con- 
siders himself an amateur,” said Mrs, 
Northcote ; “ and by all accounts your 
niece is as good as a professional 

“ Well, I must say, I never heard 
anyone, professional or amateur, sing 
like our little Mab. We're all un- 
commonly proud of her, I can tell 
you. 

“Oh, Harry, don’t” said Mrs. St. 
Clair, ‘or they may all be disap- 
pointed.” 

“We shall see,” he answered. 

“How have they managed about 
the inner hall, Colonel Vivien,” said 
Miss Arncliffe; “it seems to me too 
large for tableaux.” 

“Oh, they have boarded part of it in, 
draped it with crimson and othersorts 
of drapery; and = up scenes as the 
case required. r. Cary’s a great 
hand at this sort of amusement, and 
he has arranged it all. I hear his 
management of the light is quite 
wonderful.” 

“Dear me; I’m longing to see it 
all, I wish they’d begin,” 
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“So do I,” said Mr. Northcote. 
“Come, Sir Harry, shall we stamp 
and whistle ?” 

“What can keep them so long ?” 
said Lady Frances. But just as she 
said it, the low, solemn sounds of the 
harmonium were heard, and silence 
fell, as if by magic, on the hall. Then 
the sounds ceased, and a faint mur- 
mur of voices, as if in the far, far 
distance, was heard, getting, by slow 
degrees, louder and louder, till they 
seemed quite near, and these words 
fell upon the ears of the audience : 

Peace! heart no longer 
Turn thee to joy ; 
Let brighter visions 
Thy dreams employ. 
For friends and kindred 
Cherish no love! 
Ah, no! cherish no love, 
But all affections 
Centre above. 


And then the curtain slowly rose, 
and in a flood of light, they saw a 
figure kneeling robed in pure white 
satin, a lace veil thrown over her, 
her head bent, her hands clasped. 
Before her stood a bishop in gorgeous 
attire of purple and gold, his hands 
outstretched above her ; behind her, 
in sable ranks, stood the shadowy 
group of nuns, their eyes bent down, 
their hands crossed upon their 
breasts—and all the while the so- 
lemn hymn went on, as if to wean 
the young “devotee” from the brighter 
scenes she was leaving for ever. 

* Beautiful, beautiful,” was heard 
on all sides; “first-rate! nothing 
could be better.” “Oh the curtain 

oing down—‘ What a pity; let us 
nave it up again.” And soa hearty 
round of applause resounded through- 
out the hall, and the curtain once 
more slowly rose—this time upon a 
slightly changed scene, as the veil 
was cast aside, and the long fair hair 
was held in the hands of a lady 
abbess, who appeared in the act of 
cutting it off. 

“Oh, poor thing, poor thing!” ex- 
claimed several voices, ‘‘ how sad she 
looks ; I don’t think she half likes it.” 

“Of course she doesn’t,” said Sir 
Harry, “what woman ever did? 
There’s a forbidden lover in the case, 
depend upon it. Ha, didn’t I tell 
you,” as the curtain rose next upon a 
young man. kneeling, with arms ex- 
tended towards a figure draped in 
nun’s attire, led by the lady abbess 
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and a group of nuns, in the act of as- 
cending the convent stair. The light 
fell full upon the mournful face, she 
turned towards her lover, while he 
knelt in the shadow below, the face 
just touched with the same light that 
illuinined hers. 

“Upon my word that is a good- 
looking fellow,” said Mr. Northcote ; 
**no wonder she’s fretting for him.” 

The same sentiment was echoed, 
though in a milder form, by every 
woman in the room. 

“ Minnie, did you ever see anyone 
so handsome?” whispered Miss North- 
cote to Miss Arnclitfe. 

“No, I neverdid. What fun they 
must have acting with such a hand- 
some man? Oh, there’s the curtain 
going down. Papa, po have it up 
again.” 

And again it rose, and they looked 
with renewed pleasure upon the 
object of their admiration. 

“Well, Miss Northcote,” said Mr. 
Arnclifie, “ wasn’t I right about the 
modernized Adonis ?” 

“ T don’t think I ever saw a picture 
of Adonis,” she answered. She was 
not going to let him know her 
thoughts on that subject. 

“How pretty Alice looked, Lady 
Frances,” said Mrs. Northcote; “she 
makes a charming ‘ Religieuse.’” 

“T think she did look very nice,” 
said Lady Frances; “but I don’t 
think the real thing would suit her 
at all.” 

“No; I should think not. Made- 
line would become that sort of thing 
much better. But when are we to 
see her ?” 

“Oh, you'll see her all in good 
time. Ah, there’s the harmonium 
again; they havn’t been ‘very Jong.” 

“No, indeed. Is that ‘Too Late’ 
they’re playing.” 

“Yes; this is a scene from Guin- 
evere now.” 

“Hush,” said Lord Arncliffe, 
“there’s Miss Harvey’s voice.” And 
dead silence fell as Madeline’s glo- 
rious voice was heard in that most 
touching song. No one could sing it 
like her. She seemed to call up the 
whole scene before her hearers ; the 
flush of hopefulness, the mournful 
pleading, the trembling eagerness, 
the half smothered cry, the anguish 
of despair, and the final most awful 
rejection. It sent a chill to every 
heart, and while she sang, the cur- 
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tain rose, and the penitent queen 
and little maid appeared before thein. 

In a carved oak chair Guinevere 
reclined, her head upon her hand, 
her yellow hair falling about her 
white face and over her long violet 
robe—her suffering face a strange 
contrast to the look of calm indiffe- 
rence of the little novice at her feet. 
A solemn gloom surrounded them, 
only where they two sat a strong light 
was thrown. 

Twice again the curtain fell and 
rose ; the next time the Queen’s head 
was bent lower into her hands, and 
the last, she had thrown her arms 
across a table, while her head lay 
upon them—her whole attitude be- 
tokening the very acme of despair. 

More subdued, but even more ad- 
miring, were the comments this time, 
and before the audience had time to 
express all it had to say, the curtain 
rose again; this time upon King 
Arthur leaving the convent, followed 
by a long train of nuns _ holding 
torches ; his hand upon his horse’s 
bridle, his head half turned away, 
regardless of her who gazed at him 
with pleading, agonised glances, from 
the convent window. 

And all the while the harmonium 
pee on, and the deep convent bell 
oomed forth solemnly on the ear. 

The whole scene was most touch- 
ing and beautiful; and everyone owned 
themselves more than delighted. 

The murder of Rizzio was equally 
successful; and Mr. Cary, as the 
dead Rizzio, was, the young ladies 
said, enough to haunt them in their 
dreams for ever. 

The last was, perhaps, the most 
really perfectasa picture. Madeline as 
the Cenci, lying dead upon the bridge, 
was a sight never to be forgotten, she 
looked so calm and peaceful, at rest 
after all the pain—the crimson mark 
around herthroat alone testifying the 
violence of herend. Flowers strewed 
her bier, a friar satat her head, “Con- 
tadine” and others gathered round 
her—the whole a most true and real 
representation of that exquisite pic- 
ture. Many were affected to tears, 
and even after it was all over the 
remembrance seemed to linger over 
them and subdue the merry laughter 
and chat. 

“ Harry, will you take Lady Arn- 
cliffe into tea 1’ said Lady Frances, in 
a@ quivering voice, to her husband. 


That thought was, indeed, a 
“happy” one, as it restored the droop- 
ing spirits of the whole party, and set 
them laughing and talking, and ad- 
miring as fresh as ever again, and by 
the time they had finished their re- 
freshments, all the performers not 
required in the next piece had arrived 
among them, and as Charlie was 
one of them, there was no fear of 
melancholy lingering among them 
any more. 

Colonel Vivien, on his return, had 
taken up a good position, where he 
might observe the one figure that 
was all the world to him now. He 
did not care to be near anyone he 
would have to talk to; so he had 
given up his former place to some 
stranger, and preferred standing him- 
self. A few men were near him, but 
he did not feel it necessary to pay 
them any attention, so he leant against 
the wall with folded arms, calm out- 
wardly, but inwardly all excitement 
and anxiety. 

We need not enter into every 
detail of the little play. The plot 
was simple. A young girl of noble 
birth, destined for some reason to 
lead a quiet cottage life for all the 
early years of her life, her sole com- 
panion a sober duenna. Here she is ac- 
cidentally discovered by young Lord 
Lyndon, who falls desperately in love 
with her. This is discovered by his 
guardian, who, by plotting and schem- 
ing, manages to part the young lovers. 
All at length comes right through 
Dame Margaret’s intervention, and 
the whole ends happily. Not much 
of a story, but made a perfect ro- 
mance by the actors. 

As to little Mab, she outdid her- 
self. From the moment she appeared 
tending her flowers and singing some 
little song to herself to her last exit 
the audience was in a state of rapture. 

Her singing, her acting—all she 
did—was so perfect, and into every 
part of it she managed to throw that 
reality which was the great charm of 
her art. She seemed entirely one 
with the character she represented— 
so much so, that at her first entrance, 
when everyone was loudly applaud- 
ing, she did not think of acknow- 
ledging it, but merely went on with 
her singing as if she alone were there. 
And it was the same all through, into 
the love passages she seemed to 
throw her whole soul, as if the feeling 
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were a truth to her, into the parting 
scene such a deep agony of grief was 
thrown that it amounted to real tra- 

edy, and then, in the end, at the last 
on meeting, such a pathos was 
mingled with her joy, that many a 
tear was seen to trickle down the 
faces of those who heard her. 

Madeline, too, was beautiful in her 
way. Such earnestness and grandeur 
in her delivery, and such a depth of 
calm through it all, that seemed to 
soothe even while it thrilled. 

Mr. Alleyne, with his rich rolling 
barytone, sometimes buffo, and some- 
times stern and commanding, but 
always charming ; and Mr. Cary— 
ah! when was he heard to sing 
as he sang that night? Was it 
the acting that aided the voice, or 
was it the little fairy by his side that 
inspired him? But surely, whatever 
it was, never was he known to sing 
more beautifully, never was such 
sweetness, such feeling, such soul 
thrown into his voice, never was his 
style was so telling, so entrainant 
—in a word, so completely irresis- 
tible. 

“Well, at all events, he and Lilly 
seem to understand each other,” said 
some man in the crowd. 

And so they did, to a certain 
extent, so far as music and acting were 
concerned, so far as each had a soul 
in the matter—thus far their sym- 
pathies agreed, and thus they sang so 
rapturously together. 

Colonel Vivien, who was standing 
near, but half hidden by a pillar, 
turned uneasily round at this remark 
—he scarcely knew why; but he 
hardly liked the intense reality shown 
in the acting before him, particularly 
when at times Mab threw such an 
expression of deep feeling into her 
eyes when she looked up at Mr. Cary, 
that he really began to feel he did not 
quite knowhow. But then he remem- 
bered it was acting after all, and he 
knew Mab looked upon her art as 
something very real—a sentiment he 
did not pretend to understand, only, 
that without understanding, it was 
this very reality that exercised such a 
charm over him and everyone else 
who heard her. 

Well, but to-night, though the 
charm was there, there was in his 
own breast some other feeling min- 
gled—a feeling he tried to smother, 
and which he had almost succeeded 
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in doing when this remark was made. 
And as ill-luck would have it, it was 
not let to drop, but was taken up and 
commented upon by Mr. Compton 
Muir, who was next the speaker. 

“Understand each other! Why, 
of course, they do; they’ve had 
pene of time and opportunity to do 
that.” 

“Oh! Have they known each 
other long ?” 

“Only about a fortnight ; but ina 
country house, you know that gocs 
for months of ordinary acquaintance.” 

“Of course. Is it ‘une affaire ar- 
rangée ??” 

“ Not quite ; but I suppose after 
to-night it will be. Inever saw such 
a case ; for the last four days they’ve 
hardly been separate an hour.” 

And all this Colonel Vivien heard 
—each word seeming, like a sharp 
sword, to enter the very depths of liis 
soul. He heard, and he could not 
contradict ; for, as far as facts went, 
it was all true. And then he cauglit 
other words about “ a practised flirt,” 
having two on hand at the same time, 
but that it was easy to see where her 
heart was, though her head told her 
the highest game was the best. 

He heard, and he sickened as he 
heard. A tight band of iron seemed 
fastening round his heart, the air 
seemed to grow dull and heavy, the 
lights glared before his eyes, he felt 
like one in an awful dream, from 
which he could not escape, do whit 
he would. He felt spell-bound, fasci- 
nated—he could not shut his ears to 
the words, or turn his eyes from the 
sight before him. 

“Look !” he heard Mr. Comptcn 
Muir say again—“ look, if that isn’t 
coming it pretty strong !” 

And he looked, and saw Mr. Cary 
taking her outstretched hands in his, 
and look down at her, with the most 
tender, loving glance, while shelooked 
up at him, with just such a look as 
she had given him that morning 
that look, he had dwelt upon, all 
that livelong day—only now, itseemed 
more pathetic, more earnest, deeper, 
and tenderer. 

And then he heard the shouts of 
applause that followed ; he saw the 
curtain go down, then rise again, as 
she was led forward by Mr. Cary ; 
saw the shower of bouquets that fell 
at her feet; heard the deafening 
plaudits grow louder and louder, then 
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subside as she was led away, half 
supported by Mr. Cary, and then the 
curtain fell, and it was over. Yes, 
it was over now, the moment he had 
longed for, waited for, the moment 
when he might go to her, and have 
her to himself again ; yet he stood 
there still and motionless, his arms 
folded, just as he had stood all along, 
not attempting to move, or even to 
speak. It seemed to him as if his 
whole being was resolved into one 
huge black thought, that dulled all 
his faculties, and crushed all his 
powers ; one thing alone seemed real 
—one thing, and that was, that his 
little girl, “his life, his joy, his all 
the world” was gone from him, lost 
to him for ever. He never thought 
of questioning his belief, doubt or 
hesitation never once entered his 
mind; if he had been a vainer 
man, a common worldling, such as we 
meet out every day, he might have 
paused, but now he felt what he had 
feared all along, that he had been 
presumptuous, foolish, thinking for a 
moment that that little snowdrop 
flower, would ever bear to be culled 
by his rude hands, he who was grave, 
staid, elderly, whose life was a dull, 
grey existence, with whom that 
bright thing, accustomed to light, 
and sunshine, and beauty, would soon 
droop and wither, and fade away. 
So he looked upon himself, so he had 
looked upon Mab, as the purest, 
fairest, brightest flower, that had risen 
up to gladden earth and to raise 
men’s souls above it. Now, he knew 
she was not that, no, something quite, 
quite different, what he would not, 
could not think, or it would drive him 
mad. 

“Colonel Vivien, will you take 
Lady Danvers to supper,” he heard 
Lady Frances saying, and he started, 
and did as he was told, though how 
he did it, or anything else that even- 
ing, he had no idea ; and yet he went 
about it all, quietly, calmly, mechani- 
cally, as if in a dream. He helped 
Lady Danvers, he carved chicken, 
passed plates backwards and forwards, 
discussed the entertainment, talked, 
laughed—no, I won’t say that, he 
made a sound like laughing once, a 
grating, harsh, unnatural sound, that 
startled himself, and even startled 
silly, senseless Lady Danvers, who 
looked up at him, half frightened, 
and through it all he felt he was 
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turning his eyes every now and then 
to the door, watching, waiting, for 
that form to enter. But he watched 
in vain, for she did not come, and 
soon he heard them saying she was 
so tired and exhausted she was lying 
down in the small drawing-room, an 
something was to be brought to her 
there, and then he saw Walter and 
Mr. Cary leave the room and bring it 
to her, and still he sat on quietly, 
calinly, as if nothing was the matter. 
At last a move was made, carriages 
were ordered, the party broke up, and 
he was at liberty. We will not follow 
him, or attempt to paint the agony of 
that night, such sutterings are not to 
be described ; they only who have 
felt a like sorrow can sympathise with 
it, and that they do from their own 
heart’s knowledge, not from a descrip- 
tive anatomy of the case. 

And Mab—what did she feel all this 
time? Was she so elated with success, 
as to have thought for nothing else ¢ 
Was her art and the admiration it 
excited all sufficient for her? No, 
strange to say, from the moment she 
was at liberty, her first thought was 
not her art, or herself at all, but, that 
now at last, he who had been in her 
heart all day might come to her. 

She was very tired as we have seen, 
and sank down exhausted into a chair 
behind the scenes ; there several of 
her friends joined her to wish her joy 
on her success. At any other time 
theircomplete satisfaction would have 
been very pleasant to witness, but 
just now something else was wanting, 
something that made her turn un- 
easily towards the door, when one by 
one, her mother, Alice, Charlie, Bob, 
Reggie, Mr. Bedford, and Georgie 
entered and flocked about her-—some 
one else was wanting to make it all 
perfect—some one whom she wanted 
more than all. 

Where can he be? she thought. 
Why does'nt he come? He will 
soon, I know, but why is he so long ? 
Oh, perhaps he does’nt like to come, 
when there are so many. He is wait- 
ing till I’m alone ; and thinking thus, 
she submitted with a half dreamy 
smile to be led away and laid on the 
sofa in the small drawing-room, instead 
of going in to supper with the rest. 

“Thisisall the better,” she thought. 
I can lie here quiet, and think, and 
wait for him.” 

But, poor child, this thinking and 
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waiting was destined to be more try- 
ing than she thought. At first it was 
all very well, to lie there with eyes 
closed and dream awhile, but by de- 
grees, this became wearisome work ; 
rest she could not for the beating of 
her heart, the excited listening for 
every footstep ; once she started up 
at the sound of someone approaching, 
held her hands upon her heart to 
stop its beating, and looked anxiously 
to the door. But, alas, only dis- 
appointment was in store for her, it 
was only Walter and Mr. Cary bring- 
ing her some refreshment. 

The flushed cheeks and wearied 
look upon her face attracted Walter’s 
attention, and he said, he was afraid 
she'd been overdoing it. “ But I’ve 
brought something to do you good, 
little woman.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, “ but 
I don’t want to eat.” 

“But, my dear child, you must, 
you'll be quite ill.” 

“Please don’t ask me,” she said, 
looking up piteously into his face, “I 
really can’t.” 

“Then Im afraid you're not well, 
Mab, and I shall have to go and tell 
your mother to order you off to bed.” 

“Oh no, don’t do that,” she said, 
quite excitedly, catching hold of his 
hand, “I’m not ill, and I don’t want 
to go to bed.” 

“But, I think you are ill, your 
hand is burning, and rest will be the 
best thing for you.” 

“No, Walter, indeed I couldn’t 
rest, you don’t understand me.” 

“I’m sure I do not, dear. I never 
do pretend to understand any wo- 
man.” ‘Then under his breath he 
muttered, as he left the room, “ But 
if you were my child, I would be 
very sorry to let you excite yourself 
in that manner.” 

“Oh all those artist natures run 
down like that,” Mr. Cary answered ; 
“she'll be all right after a good 
night's rest.” 

‘Walter shrugged his shoulders, 
and as soon as he had an opportunity, 
in spite of all Mab’s pleading, he 
went straight to Mrs. St. Clair, and 
told her what hethought. She made 
her way to her child as soon as she 
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could, and insisted upon her doing 
as she was desired. 

Poor Mab, wretched as it was to 
her, she had nothing for it, but to 
submit. In fact, she could not resist 
long, as tears had already gathered 
in her eyes, and if she had spoken 
much, she felt they would fall alto- 
gether, and then there would be a 
scene, and that would be worse than 
anything; so she wound her way 
slowly through the hall, looking to- 
wards the group assembled at the 
door, to catch a glimpse of the one and 
all she sought ; and she did catch sight 
of it once and hoped, oh, how she 
hoped he would see her; but just 
then Walter came up and stood right 
in the way, so her last chance was 
gone. She longed to tell him to go 
away, but he was so kind and gentle, 
she had not the heart to do so. He 
was afraid he had offended her, so 
- came up to make his peace with 

er. 

“You're not angry with me, little 
woman,” he whispered softly. 

“Oh, no, Walter,” she answered, 
with quivering voice, and eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Well, shake hands.” 

So she put her hand into his—a 
little hand—cold now as ice, and 
trembling, which he held a moment 
in both his, and then moved away, 
thinking to himself—‘‘ They may say 
it is all depression—over excitement, 
if they like, I don’t believe it, mere 
depression never would call up such 
a face as that. There’s something 
else wrong, or ’'m much mistaken.” 

And was Mab right in thinking 
Colonel Vivien had not seen her ? 
No, he turned round that very mo- 
ment, and saw her perfectly, but still 
he did not come. 

Oh, what did it all mean? That 
thought kept Mab a long dreary while 
awake that night, but turn the facts 
what way she would, no meaning could 
she make out. At length, wearied out 
she fell asleep, a deep, heavy, dream- 
less sleep, the sleep of a tired, feverish 
child, which brought no real rest, 
only a dull pause in the troubles 
coming fast upon her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Next morning Mab awoke with 
flushed cheeks and heavy eyes, feel- 
ing as if somothing unpleasant had 
happened, she did’nt quite know 
what ;a moment more and she re- 
membered it all, but with that re- 
membrance came also the thought 
that to-day it must all be set right 
in that walk they two were to have 
together. She lingered an instant to 
dwell upon the voice and look with 
which he had asked her to take that 
walk, and as she did so, that other 
memory faded away, and she felt 
that all would yet be right. 

“Twill get up at once,’ she 
thought, “I won’t disturb Georgie, 
though, she must be so tired.” Just 
then, however, her door opened gently, 
and Bryant, carrying a tray with her 
breakfast, entered. 

“Bryant, why are you bringing 
this up,” she exclaimed, “I’m in a 
great hurry, as I want to be in time 
for breakfast.” 

“ Breakfast, Miss why they’ve 
nearly done breakfast, it is near 
eleven o'clock.” 

“Oh, Bryant, it can’t be so late, I 
wanted to be down so early. Why 
did no one call me.” 

She said thisso piteously, with tears 
starting to her eyes, anyone less stolid 
than Bryant, would have been quite 
taken aback. She merely laid down 
the tray by her side, and said she 
had’nt called her, because she had 
had orders not to do so. 

Mab rightly thought it useless to 
expostulate with her, so she only said, 
in a quivering voice—“ Well, you can 
leave it and go, for I must get up.” 

* Not before you’ve had your break- 
fast, Miss Mab. Here, I'll pour you 
out acup of tea.” 

“T don’t want it,” Mab whispered. 

“T dare say not, Miss, but you 
must take it.” 

Mab found it easier to obey than to 
remonstrate, so she managed to swal- 
low the tea, which relieved her poor 
parched lips, and a bit of toast, which 
nearly choked her, itreminded her so of 
those happy mornings when he was 
always watching her, and helping 
her to all she wanted. 

“Now, Bryant, you may go,” she 
said, “but come back soon, please, 
to dress me.” 


** Very well, Miss,” so she walked 
off, muttering to herself something 
about “all this coming from play- 
acting.” 

Mab started up then, got ready 
with feverish haste, her little hands 
trembling with nervous excitement, 
hardly waiting to have her curly hair 
smoothed out, not caring how she 
looked, or how her things sat—she 
that usually was so careful—and then 
darted down stairs, and into the lib- 
rary, where she caught the sound of 
voices. The first glance told her he 
was not there, there was no one 
but women, she couldsee. A chorus 
of voices greeted her, asking her how 
she was, saying, why they hadn’t 
been to look after her, they were so 
afraid of disturbing her, and they 
hadn’t expected her to be down so 
soon. 

“Oh, I made haste,” she said, 
“are’nt we going for a walk?” 

“This morning! Oh, no,” 
Alice, “its raining.” 

“ Besides,” said Charlie, in a tone 
half melancholy, but half angry, “ all 
the men are gone oif to shoot.” 

“* Gone off to shoot,” said Mab, in a 
cold, hard voice. She was standing in 
shadow, so no one saw the spasm 
that shot across her face, leaving the 
cheeks deadly white, then flushing 
them crimson again. She felt quite 
faint too, so she just managed to slip 
into a chair, and by grasping hold of 
the arm to steady herself. 

“See,” said Georgie, coming over 
to her; “ this little thing wanted to go 
out and walk. It’s as well you couldn’t, 
darling, you don’t look fit for it.” 

Mab smiled faintly. She hardly 
understood what was said ; there was 
one thought before her, that he had 
asked her to walk with him, and she 
had come too late. “He ‘must only 
think nowIdidn’tcare.” Thethought 
maddened her, but she contrived to 
sit there composed. 

“ Yes, I’m sure it’s much better for 
her not to go,” said Charlie, “but 
that doesn’t make it a bit better of 
those men to go out and shoot instead 
of coming in to talk over last night 
with us.” 

What woman is there, not annoyed 
when men whom the night before 
seemed so engrossed with amusements 
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in which she took her full share, 
throw it all off next morning as if it 
had never been, and hurry away to 
sports and scenes where she cannot 
follow, evidently just as well and 
better pleased than if she could jein 
them? Man’s sports satisfy hin— 
this, though true, is very annoying— 
and yet would woman care for him at 
all if it were otherwise ? I think not 
—such a bundle of inconsistencies is 
this said woman ! 

“ Tt’s quite true,” said Alice, “ but 
I suppose we could hardly expect 
them not to go.” 

“T don’t know what you expect, 
Alice ; I expected to be amused, and 
so we should have been, if Walter 
hadn’t proposed shooting, when mam- 
ma said it was too wet for us to go 
out.” ‘i 

Mab started, a ray of hope shot 
through her ; so he knew she might 
not go out—it was not her fault. She 
would see him in the evening and tell 
him how sorry she was. The thought 
buoyed her up; so she managed to 
listen and take share in the animated 
conversation that followed on the 
events of the preceding night. 

“Oh, Mab, I wanted to tell you,” 
said Charlie ; “ you’ve no idea the 
praise we got for that rocking horse 
scene—no one found it out, they were 
so puzzled.” 

“T’m sure it looked beautiful,” said 
Mab. 

“Yes, and Mr. Bedford, didn’t he 
do beautifully ?” 

“T must say, Charlie, you do de- 
serve great credit for his get up,” said 
Georgie.” 

“Don’t I? Everyone said he look- 
ed quite patriarchal, that beard was 
so imposing. And who would have 
known he was such a dear little fat 
round-about. You see, I knew quite 
his fat could be arranged.” 

“ But who arranged it?” said Made- 
line, while everyone laughed. 

“ Bob and Reggie. Bob told me all 
about it—it was all the effect of dra- 

very. Now, that’s a good sentence 
isn’t it? Quite artistic, I think. I feel 
quite proud, for, in spite of Mr. Cary, 
we've idealized Mr. Bedford !! It’s a 
triumph of art, before which yours, 
Mab, dear, sinks into insignificance.” 

Mab laughed, as the rest did, but 
her laugh was followed by a sigh. 
“ Charlie speaks truth,” she thought, 
“somehow, my art does seem sinking 
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into insignificance—why * Oh, how 
strange it all is.” 

“ Well, Mab,” said Alice, “I think 
your art never had such a triumph as 
last night. You don’t know the effect 
you produced.” 

Mab smiled, half sadly. Where 
was the old fire that would have made 
3 —_ up for her art against her- 
self | 

“Yes, Mab,” said Georgie. “Do 
you know you've made quite a con- 
quest of that magnificent Mr. Arn- 
cliffe ? You ought to feel at least six 
inches higher, for he’s considered an 
uncommonly grand gentleman.” 

“He wanted, right or wrong, to be 
introduced to you, when your mother 
and Walter frustrated it all, by send- 
ing you off to bed. I declare, I think 
he'll cut Aunt Harriet, and call Wal- 
ter out ; itll serve him right, ’'m 
sure—always meddling and putting 
his finger into other people’s pies.” 
Whereupon she launched out into 
another tirade against him and the 
shooters, which was interrupted by 
the entrance of Aunt Fanny and 
Mrs. St. Clair, who came in to look 
after Mab. 

She was petted and caressed, and 
advised to rest, which she tried to do, 
but with little success. She was too 
restless for real repose. Thoughts 
would flit through her brain, as to 
whether he understood her reasons, 
now, she would go and tell him all 
about it when he came home, then 
doubts as to whether she should be 
able, whether something would not 
come to prevent her, so many things 
went against her now, but these she 
banished at once as unbearable. Then 
the old question, as to why he had 
not come to her the night before, but 
this last was an endless one that 
would not be answered, turn it what 
way she would. And then she would 
think of the old happy days, till a 
soft smile hovered round her lips, and 
her heart throbbed at the memory ; 
then that would all fly away, when 
again the present sad reality forced 
itself upon her. 

Luncheon came at last, and after 
it brighter weather, so that they 
could go out. This was a great re- 

telief to Mab, as it prevented the 
miserable sitting still to think. She 
managed to talk and laugh with the 
rest, and hide her real feelings. She 
assured them all she was not in the 
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least tired when they returned home, 
the walk had done her good, and she 
was quite ready to sit and chat with 
them in the small drawing-room, till 
tea was ready. 

Poor child, no one knew the wild 
beating of her heart, or the nervous 
excitement she was in, while appar- 
ently quite quiet ; what she felt, when 
she heard the hall-door clap and the 
shooters coming in, what she would 
have given just to run out to him 
for one moment and speak to him, 
as of old—but no one else moved, so 
she sat still. 

At last tea was announced, and 
they took their places round the 
tuble in the hall, that looked so 
bright and cheerful, and where mer- 
riment and fun ever held their sway. 
Mab took her place with the rest. 
One by one the gentlemen appeared, 
and then she had to answer the ne- 
cessary questions put to her about 
herself, straining her eyes and ears 
all the time for Ais coming. 

He came at length, followed by 
little Mr. Bedford. There was a 
vacant place by her side, and a long- 
ing almost amounting to agony seized 
her, that Ae should take it. Both 
came towards her, something whis- 
pered to her—“ Now is your moment, 
do all you have meant to do now.” 
He came, held out his hand, took 
hers an instant in his, let it drop al- 
mostas soon, asked her howshe was,-— 
and then she looked up to answer him, 
to say all she had meant to say, but 
a look in his face, what she knew not, 
could not say, froze the words on her 
lips, so that in a low, husky voice 
she only answered she was well, and 
by that time he had moved away, and 
Mr. Bedford had slipped into the 
vacant place. 

What happened for the next quar- 
ter of an hour Mab had no idea. 
That Mr. Bedford was sitting next to 
her she knew, talking on, waiting 
but seldom for an answer, which 
she somehow managed to give him, 
whenever he did, but what she said 
she could not have told to save her 
life ; that Colonel Vivien was stand- 
ing behind Madeline’s chair, gene- 
rally silent, but sometimes addressing 
a remark to her, or answering what 
she said to him, but never turn- 
ing his eyes to where she sat, this 
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she knew too, and through it all the 
dull conviction was forcing itself on 
her mind, that this was the end of 
all she had wearied herself planning 
and arranging, that long, sad day, 
that themoment had comeand passed, 
and she was further off from her end 
than ever. 

But had the moment passed ? 
Surely there was yet time, he was 
near her still, why did she not speak 
tohim now? She had only to say afew 
simple words, that she was so sorry 
the rain had prevented their walk- 
ing that morning, then he might have 
come round to her, talked to her, and 
and all might yet have been right— 
at least, all this might have been, for 
anything she knew to the contrary— 
and yet why was she still silent? Ah, 
why ? answer that, and you will have 
solved one of life’s saddest problems. 
“ Sing on! we sing in the glorious weather 

Till one steps over the tiny strand, 

So narrow, in sooth, that still together 
On either brink we go hand in hand. 
The beck grows wider, the hands must 

sever, 
On either margin, our songs all done, 
We move apart while she singeth ever, 
Taking the course of the setting sun.” 


She rose up at last, unable to bear 
this any longer, and made her way to 
the drawing-room. “ He used to like 
my singing ; one of his old favourites 
may bring him to me,” she thought. 
So she moved to the piano, and sang 
a simple, touching melody, —‘ La 
fleur des Alpes’—one she knew he 
loved, but still he did not come. 

Mr. Cary followed her at once, and 
throwing himself into an arm-chair, 
listened, entranced, to that sweet, 
sad song, but of his presence she 
was quite unmindful, de was rapt 
away into her own world,—a world 
that was so bright, grown now so 
strangely dark, and where one alone 
stood near, one who filled that whole 
world now, and before whose feet she 
cast her best, her choicest offering. 
And, alas, that one refused it! 

Her song ended, something urged 
her forward tosee—what ... . 
she scarcely knew—perbaps if her 
song had in any way touched him, 
but—she sought in vain—he was 
gone. She left the drawing-room and 
looked out into the hall. 
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DR. DORAN’S “SAINTS AND SINNERS.’’* 


THE class of books to which “Saints 
and Sinners” belongs, are capable 
of being made more than amusing, 
and no better proof of this could 
be adduced than Dr. Doran’s volumes 
furnish. Replete with pleasant read- 
ing, they have yet an element of 
wisdom as wellas wit. The anecdotes, 
the smart retorts, and humourous 
occurrences, which, in these pages, 
have so rare a setting, would be of 
interest given in the most fragmental 
way, but here they are so many 
illustrations, rich in colour, of customs 
of an olden time, of historie inci- 
dents, or personal traits in quaint 
and curious contrast with present 
habits. Dr. Doran has brought to 
the task the resources of a full mind, 
as well as an overflowing: portfolio, 
and has so informed and elevated the 
materials with which he deals as 
to entitle his work to perusal, not 
in snatches, but continuously. Dr. 
Doran also finds opportunity for 
the exercise of the gift of graphic 
description which he so eminently 
possesses, and never carries beyond 
the bounds a nice discrimination 
rescribes. Though his course has 
een over a rather beaten track, he 
discovers a great deal that is not 
only new, but good and well worth 
preserving; and, after lying on the 
tables until many of his stories 
have been told again and again, 
and heartily and healthily laughed 
over, the book will take its place in 
the library for the sake of some of 
its chapters—that especially on “ Life 
round Paul’s Cross’—which restore 
characteristic scenes of the past, 
and fix them in every detail to spots 
where the excessive newness of the 
present times no longer leaves a trace 
of them. 

Most of the wit that comes 
down to us from medieval and 
Reformation days is associated with 
religion and its observances -- as 
Dr. Doran says, “in Church and 
about it.” “Saints and Sinners” alike 
have contributed to this stock of 
humour—the former often by acurious 
familiarity of speech in connexion 


with things sacred, which gave occa- 
sion for the liveliest sallies of the pro- 
fane. Dean Ramsay has done for 
Scottish wit what Dr. Doran now 
does for English. In the second 
series of his ‘‘ Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character,” the Dean 
expresses his belief that English 
reminiscences of the same character 
“cannot have the point and charm 
which belong to our own national 
peculiarities.” It is certain that this 
opinion will be changed by the reader 
of Dr. Doran’s chapters. Having 
narrated a few stories of English 
provincial life, which came under his 
own observation in Yorkshire and 
Somersetshire, and which differ from 
those before us in being merely illus- 
trative of peasants’ humour, the Dean 
is, however, persuaded that many 
interesting characteristics of men and 
manners might be preserved, if those 
who have had more extended and 
more important fields of knowledge, 
were to record the peculiarities and 
most striking incidents of social life 
as it passed before them.’’ Dr. Doran 
has done this, in addition to selecting 
the choicest incidents of life in older 
and less sophisticated times. Why 
should Englishmen not evince the 
same attachment to the associations 
which such a master as Dr. Doran 
revives, as Dean Ramsay can with 
truth boast that Scotchmen display ? 

Passing over our author’s account 
of the “old folk of these old 
churches,” we find ourselves at Paul’s 
Cross, where he makes his most vivid 
sketches. The Cross was already a 
venerable memorial in the thirteenth 
century. It was employed for poli- 
ticalrather than for religious purposes. 
Bulls of popes, and rejoinders of 
sovereigns against them, were read 
there. Oaths of allegiance were taken 
at the Cross. All important news, by 
whomsoever first obtained, found its 
way to, and authoritatively issued 
from thence. The Cross was the 
popular court, “and kings, before 
going over sea, were wont to ride 
down to the old trysting-place, and 
there take leave of their people. 
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These often turned homewards, with 
tears in their eyes, for monarch and 
liegemen rarely came face to face on 
these occasions, without the latter 
being told of an increase in their 
taxes!” The Londoners contended 
successfully for their municipal rights 
and possessions, when, in the reign 
of Edward II., the dean and chapter 
made an effort to gain exclusive pos- 
session of the ground about the Cross. 
“The land is our land,” they cried, 
“or at least the king’s lay fee, 
granted of old to the people whereon 
to hold all their assemblages for 
divers useful purposes.” “It is our 
curia,” cried the scholars. “It is our 
folk-mote,” screamed the apprentices. 
The citizens successfully defended 
their right. “As all the ground 
about the Cross was looked upon by 
Englishmen as their own peculiar 
meeting-ground, so did their sons, 
the London boys, appropriate the 
churchyard to themselves as their 
playground.” Something more than 
play now and then occurred there. 
“As boys used,” adds Dr. Doran, 
“in the old bad times, to play at 
‘French and English,’ or, when no 
wars were afoot, at Greeks and 
Trojans, so in ancient days the Lon- 
don lads took sides as English or 
Scotch. Each party was under the 
command of a duly-elected king. On 
the feast of St. Ambrose, A.D. 1400, 
one of the fiercest of those fierce 
spirts took place.” The ardent and 
youthful cockneys fought with such 
vigour, that not only were many 
wounded, but several were carried off 
the field, dead. 

One of the historic scenes char- 
acteristic of the uses and customs of 
St. Paul’s Cross has relation to that 
“temporal power,” as to which for so 
many centuries there has been in all 
countries so much ado. “Gregory 
XI. had been so incensed by the Flo- 
rentines, who would not acknow- 
ledge his temporal power, that he 
issued a bull exempting all persons 
from ‘paying debts due tomerchants 
of that nation.’ Courtenay, Bishop 
of London, published the bull at the 
Cross, with favourable comment. 
The mayor no sooner heard this com- 
ment than he rode away and clapt 
the Florentine merchants in London, 
into durance. Edward, however, not 
only freed them, but ene 
ordered the Bishopto make amends at 
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the Cross, for having had the impru- 
dence to make public a Papal Bull, 
without the King’sconsent. It wasonly 
as a rare favour that the offender was 
allowed to recant by attorney, while 
the bishop stood by. All the foreign 
merchants were there, and knights 
and ladies, and crowds of people. 
The attorney amused them by an 
impudence equal to that of his princi- 
pal. Hedenied that the bishop had 
ever uttered a word of what was laid 
to hischarge. ‘Iam astonished,’ he 
added, ‘that you who hear so many 
sermons here should not better under- 
stand what is said to you.’ All 
Chepe echoed the jeering shouts of 
his amused audience.” It was atthe 
Cross that the ‘‘new custom” of 
singing psalms was introduced, in 
1560, and so popular did this provision 
for the sharing of the laity in public 
worship become, that, it is recorded, 
there were often six thousand people 
together there singing sacred songs in 
chorus. “ Nothing,” says Dr. Doran, 
“can better show the significance 
of Paul’s Cross, its vast importance 
as between the throne and the 
people, than the anxiety felt by the 
State at a particular crisis, as to the 
utterances made there. At the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, one of the first 
matters cared for was that the preacher 
at Paul’s Cross should be one who 
would be careful not tostir any dispute 
touching thegovernment of therealm.” 
“The Cross was the very head-quar- 
ters of popular English-Churchism, 
The audiences or congregations were 
thoroughly English in sentiment and 
action, and looked for the preacher 
there to be so too. There was al- 
ways a sermon there on the Sove- 
reign’s birthday, and people thronged 
to the out-o’-doors’ discourse, expect- 
ing on that day something more 
highly spiced than usual —that is 
more bold, free, English-like.” The 
popular interest felt in the sacred 
spot was evinced by legacies given 
by pious Londoners, to maintain 
the pulpit of the Cross “clean, 
sweet, and decent.” Almost the last 
time this popular pulpit and free 
political and social platform was oc- 
cupied, Charles I. was a hearer. He 
had come to return thanks for the 
birth of Charles IL., “and a blazing 
star showed itself in the heavens by 
daylight, to let the king know that 
Elysium shared in the general joy.” 
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A few years later, however—so false 
are these signs— Church and the 
monarchy, kings and bishops together, 
disappeared, and Cromwell pulled 
down the Cross, where “rank Po- 
pery” was preached. An elm-tree 
took its place. 

The history of sermons isthe history 
of freedom. If the pulpit was often 
used by the Church as a spot from 
whence to fulminate censures against 
the State, and question its just 
rights, it was the pulpit itself that 
supplied the antidote. When the 
spirit of independence awoke among 
the Reformers there was a ready 
means of communicating with the 
people through the “ordinance of 
preaching,” and it was turned to the 
most effective account. Had it not 
existed, the work could not have 
been accomplished, since there was 
no “cheap press,” or other means to 
diffuse knowledge or vivify discus- 
sion. “When Church and State,” 
writes Dr. Doran, “ were perpetually 
coming into collision, and the ultra- 
montanism of the time sought to sub- 
ject king and people to the exclusive 
supremacy of the Church, sermons 
were often like modern ‘leading 


articles,’ with as much variety of 
opinion on one prevailing subject. 
This was especially the case during 
the troubled reign of the Plantagenet 


kings.” In performing this task 
more effectually than the pulpit could 
do, the journalist relieves the 
preacher from all extraneous re- 
sponsibility, and confines him to his 

roper business of a spiritual teacher. 

he press has also made it necessary 
that the preacher should bring to the 
discharge of his function an intel- 
lectual vigour, freshness, and fulness 
of information, and logical power, 
not required in days when the level 
of the general mind was lower. 
Whether the pulpit has kept pace 
with the general development of in- 
tellect, is a solemn and important 
question. 

Dr. Doran has a chapter which 
gives the most curious account of the 
habits of the clergy, both royalist and 
puritan, and the zeal shown on both 
sides, from which we take this speci- 
men of the latter : 

“A trait in the life of Bishop Hacket, 
when he was rector of St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, is finely illustrative of the heroic 
Christianity of his character. He con- 
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tinued to read the Common Prayer in his 
church when such form was proscribed by 
the authorities. One of Essex’s soldiers 
entered the church to mark what was going 
on there. When he found that prohibited 
prayers were being read, he took a pistol 
from his belt, walked up to the reading 
desk clapped the weapon to Hacket’s breast, 
and swore to shoot him if he did not desist. 
The rector looked calmly at his assailant, 
said he should continue to do his duty as a 
minister, and that he might do what he 
thought became a soldier. Hacket resumed 
the reading of prayers, and the Parliament 
soldier put his pistol in his belt, and offered 
no further molestation. 

“The spirit of the Puritan party did not 
die out when the adverse party triumphed. 
The events of Charles's reign were made 
use of by political parsons at a much later 
period. In the revolutionary period of the 
last century a liberal clergyman composed 
a toast for the 30th of January, which is 
not remarkable for abundant charity. It 
is printed in the appendix to Hollis’s 
‘Memoirs’ as being ‘by the Rev. Richard 
Baron, author and editor of many publica- 
tions on behalf of civil and religious liberty.’ 
It runs in this delightfully social spirit :— 

““*May all statesmen that would raise 
the king’s prerogative upen the ruins of 
public liberty, meet the fate of Lord 
Strafford. 

“** May all priests that would advance 
Church power upon the belly of conscience, 
go to the block like Archbishop Laud. 

“* And may all kings that would harken 
to such statesmen and such priests, have 
their heads chopt off like Charles I.’ 

“This toast was elegantly printed ona 
small sheet of paper, and circulated among 
the Republicans of the last century, to pro- 
mote loyalty, harmony, and Christian 
charity throughout English society gene- 
rally.” 

The selections of the author from 
his rich store are marked by good 
taste and genuine appreciation of 
the humourous. In examining the 
Church stories of old gossippers it 
was necessary to reject hundreds 
that are familiar. In place of 
tumbling a number of indifferent or 
meaningless anecdotes before the 
reader, Dr. Doran gives only those 
that are a picture of the period, 
of a political or religious crisis, of 
personal or professional peculiarities, 
of the strange forms of a ritual no 
longer existing. The following tale 
.of Isaac Barrow’s appearance for 
ordination, for example, is a photo- 
graph of the men and the time :— 

“When the solemn examining chaplain 
asked him, ‘Quid est fides?’ (‘ What is 
Jaith ?) Barrow readily rhymed in reply, 
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‘Quod non vides’ (‘ What you don't see”). 
* Quid est spes?’ (What is hope ?”) said the 
chaplain. ‘Magna res’ (‘A great thing’) 
replied Barrow. ‘Quid est charitas?’ 
(‘ What is charity?) ‘ Magna raritas’ 
(‘A great rarity’) answered the candidate. 
‘Here is a youth,’ said the chaplain, on 
going to.the bishop’s room, ‘ who returns 
rhyming rejoinders in Latin to my moral 
questions, with, I must needs add, as much 
truth as goodrhyme. His name is Barrow. 
He is of Trinity College, Cambridge.’ The 
prelate, who knew the quality of the learned 
son of Charies I.’s linendraper, quietly re- 
marked, ‘ Ask him no more questions. He 
is better qualified to examine us than we 
him. He shall have his letters of orders.’” 


It will be new to some to learn 
that a century ago it was a custom 
for women, as well as men, to sit 
occasionally uncovered in church. A 
lady, writing to Mr. Fitz-Adam, in 
“The World,” in 1753, regrets that 
“this uncouth taste of being hatted 
prevails in almost all the churches in 
town and country ; matrons of sixty 
adopting the thoughtless whim of 
girls in their teens, and each endea- 
vouring to countenance the other in 
this idle transgression against the 
laws of decency and decorum.” 

The story told of the Rev. Mr. 
Harding, father of Sir John Harding, 
the eminent lawyer, is so good a 
sermon in itself, and “ preached” so 
well by Dr. Doran, that we reproduce 
it. There may be a “practical ap- 
plication” found for it by almost 
every reader :— 


“The above clergyman held a Welsh 
living, and was on very friendly terms with 
all the parishioners. On a week-day 
evening his clerk called upon him, as a sort 
of deputation from the congregation of the 
church, in whose name he made the singular 
request that Mr. Harding would be’ good 
enough to change the hour of afternoon 
service from three o’clock to two. The in- 
cumbent explained that such change would 
be inconvenient, would come too soon upon 
the morning service, and would not leave 
the congregation time to digest their dinner. 
‘The don’t want to,’ was the ready re- 
joinder of the clerk. 

“¢ Then they are unwise,” said Mr. Hard- 
ing. ‘But what do they want? Why do 
they wish the hour changed ?’ : 

“¢Well,’ replied the clerk, breaking the 
matter gently to his superior, ‘ you see, sir, 
what they want is to go to the Wesleyan 
chapel after church is over; and they can’t 
do so unless you change the hour for begin- 
ning your service.’ : 

«*’And supposel can’tagree to change it?” 

**In that case, sir, the people will go to 
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the chapel, and will not come to afternoon 
church, at all!’ 

“** Will they indeed ?’ said the incumbent, 
‘Then I will give way, and keep my con- 
gregation by'letting them go at a convenient 
hour. But I can't honestly give them this 
opportunity of letting them resort to another 
teacher till I am certain he can give them 
suitable instruction. So this is what we'll 
do, James, We'll let them know that on 
Sunday next the afternoon service shall 
begin at the hour they desire, and when it 
is over I will myself accompany them to 
the Wesleyan chapel. If I can approve of 
what I hear there, the early after-dinner 
service shall be continued every Sunday.’ 

“And accordingly, Mr. Harding, his own 
sermon concluded, put himself at the head 
of his people (as Baxter did in similar 
spirit), and went with them to hear the 
Wesleyan minister. ‘ How,’ I asked, 
‘did the experiment end?’ ‘Just as it 
should have done,’ said the fine old man, 
with his benevolent smile. ‘I heard 
nothing but what I, as well as my people, 
might profit by, and I told the minister as 
we walked from the chapel together that he 
was welcome to have the loan of my con- 
gregation on the terms they had stated.’ 
After a pause, he added, ‘I was sadly 
taken to task by unyielding disciplinarians, 
but I am sure no Christian soul suffered by 
the arrangement; for the Wesleyan minister 
and a great part of his congregation re- 
turned the compliment, as they call it, by 


constantly attending the early afternoon 
services in church!’ ” 


We counsel that party in the 
Church whose main doctrine is the 
iniquity of pews to read Dr. Doran’s 
chapter thereupon. We cannot “open 
it up” for them, but they will find in 
it ample ground of accusation against 
the system of boxing up an audience 
which is their abhorrence. Three 
little stories apropos of the “ pew” 
we may venture upon citing. It ap- 

ears that the habit of putting the 
owner’s name upon a pew engraved on 
a small brass plate, not uncommon 
as a piece of ostentation in fashion- 
able “proprietary” churches now, 
originated in a necessity to point out 
to persons who attended church so 
seldom as not to know their own pew, 
whereaboutsit lay. Present “holders” 
would not like to be considered of 
this class) Pews had become so 
stately in 1630 that Bishop Corbet 
declared that his hearers “ wanted 
nothing more but beds to hear the 
Word of God on.” With one more 
thrust at the “ pew system” we have 
done. The story is not a novel, but 
is a choice one, of the farmer who so 
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well appreciated his Sunday and his 
high pew, because he “could put up 
his legs, and think o’ nothin’.” 
It was a habit of the olden time 
to place religious books in pews, 
for the edification of members of 
congregations during, it is to be 
presumed, the moments before ser- 
vice, when they had arrived too 
soon—the necessity would pro- 
bably very seldom require such 
an intervention now-a-days. The 
“early birds” in those times occa- 
sionally appropriated the volumes, 
which were then not only most ex- 
pensive, but better worth carrying off, 
for the contents’ sake, than the “ reli- 
gious books” of the present day. An 
old writer consequently says—“ To 
the great reproach of the nation, and 
a much greater one of our holy reli- 
gion, the thievish dispositions of 
some that enter into libraries, to 
learn no good there, hath made it 
necessary to secure the innocent 
books, and even the sacred volumes 
themselves with chains, which are 
better deserved by those ill persons 
who have too much learning to 
be hanged, and too little to be 
honest.” In the time of Queen Bess it 
was the custom to ornament the pew 
of the chief local family with flowers. 
“The dresser of a pew of this cha- 
racter introduced, with a sublime 
contempt for chronology, in the old 
play of “ Appius and Virginia,” says 
to one who impeded her work by 
his trifling with her— 
“ Thou knave, but for thee at this time of 
day. 
My lady's fair pew had been strewed full 
‘a 
with, primroses, cowslips, and violets 
sweet ; 
With mints, and with marigolds, and 
marjoram meet, 
Which now lyeth uncleanly, and all 
along of thee.” 


Some of the primeval customs of 
merrie England beggar in the de- 
scription the worst Irish wake. It is 
a Cornish feast of unreason, long 
abhorred and discarded in that 
Methodist corner, which Dr. Doran 
depicts in his happiest style :-- 

“In Cornwall, some barbarous cere- 
monies attendant on funerals were joyously 
observed down to the end of the last cen- 
tury. The corpse being buried at noon, a 
hundred persons (if the defunct had died 
“ well-to-do”) sat down to dinner at the 
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neighbouring inn, at two. The clergyman 
played a prominent part on these occasions, 
for though the chief mourner took the 
chair, by right of his office, the ** parson” 
was always seated at his right hand. Mr. 
Buckingham, in his autobiography, de- 
scribes a funeral festival of the above 
character and time, at which the widow of 
the deceased man sat on the left of his 
nearest blood relation in the chair, in full 
mourning weeds. The guests, on taking their 
seats, whetted their appetites with a little 
brandy. They should not have done this 
till grace had been said by the clergyman ; 
but some, not standing on ceremony, did 
not wait, but swallowed their ‘“‘whet” before 
the parson had opened his mouth to “ask 
a blessing.” At every change of dishes a 
little more brandy was consumed, for diges- 
tion’s sake. Therewith the eating was 
voracious, and the consumption of tavern 
wine tremendous. The cloth being drawn, 
wine, rum, gin, and brandy, hot water, 
pipes, tobacco, and lighted candles were 
placed on the tables, to render life tolerable 
to the mourners, who applied the solace 
with such alacrity that they were half- 
drunk in a moderate space of time. At this 
hilaricus moment the widow and her ladies 
withdrew. The gentlemen, left to them- 
selves, and to manifest a pious spirit, sent 
for the parish choir, who sung anthems, 
choruses to which were improvised by such 
of the mourners as had any voice left, with 
glass in one hand and a pipe in the other, 
Having thus satisfied all delicate scruples, 
they fell to roaring patriotic songs (and a 
wide variety of songs was included under 
that name), which amusement, with hard 
drinking, was kept up till after midnight. 
There is no record of when the clergyman 
disappeared from the funeral orgie.” 


The mere headings of the chap- 
ters will show the reader what 
more he has to expect in com- 
panying with the most learned and 
amusing author of this work: “ Pri- 
vileged People and Places ;” “ Irre- 
gular Marriages ;”’ “ Long and short 
Sermons;” “ Sports and Pastimes”— 
a very interesting essay ; “ Military 
Chaplains, and Chaplains of all sorts 
Royal, Naval, Family,and Newgate;’ 
“Slang in High Places;” the “Pulpit 
and the Boards.” Too often such 
“notes” and reminiscences as Dr. 
Doran presents, are reprinted 
with no higher purpose than to 
discredit clergymen of all churches, 
and lessen the authority and influ- 


,ence of religion. It need hardly be 


added that these volumes are entirel 

free from any spirit of that kind, 
Dr. Doran is a severe censor when 
it is necessary to condemn, but never 
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descends to the low level of a sneer 
or scoff. With his closing passage 
we may well finish also a_ brief 
notice of his labours. We quote it, 
as showing more of his own mind 
than any other part of the work, as 
being pungent and excellent in itself, 
and as‘suiting the time. There is no 
reason why wits should not he 
wise, and to his nice sense of 
humour, Dr. Doran adds a thought- 
ful observation of the tendencies and 
errors of the day. “If,’ he says, 
“the world be not worse than it is, 
faithful teachers in all churches may 
be thanked for it. If the-world be 
as bad as we find it, the reason is 
simply this, that governments, royal 
and republican alike, nullify the 
teaching of priests and moralists by 
practices to which the cheat, the liar, 
or even the murderer might point as 
his example, authority, and justifica- 
tion. What can be expected of a 
people if their leading statesmen of 
every faction be mere political prosti- 
tutes, who rank self higher than 
either party or country? To what 
gross conclusions may not the evil- 
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thinker come when politicians deify 
the force they pretend to deprecate, 
and, after their dupes have been 
goaded into bloody employment of 
it, feel less pity for the murdered 
than sympathy with the murderers ? 
Unsteady is the throne before which 
hypocrites bow merely that they may 
saw away its supports to the level of 
a presidential chair. Insecure is ad/ 
property when any particular posses- 
sion is decried as injurious to the 
State. Unlovely is the project which 
would take womanhood out ofits grace- 
ful place in creation, and substitute 
for it a brawling, political wenchdom, 
and a sisterhood of hussies for the 
polling-booths. We have fallen upon 
times when Saints and Sinners alike 
have to keep their hold, as they best 
may, amid a general breaking up of 
all things, beliefs, and systems.” The 
language is strong: the justice of it 
the reader must be left to determine, 
with little fear, however, that the 
author will come by much blame for 
addressing both “Saints andSinners” 
as an honest man. 


HAUNTED LIVES, 


BY J. 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &e., &c. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CHARLES MANNERING’S MISSION. 


At about eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing Charles Mannering knocked at 
the door of Guildford House. He had 
received an earnest little note saying 
—“If I was cross the other night, 
pray forgive it. I seriously want your 
help now. Don’t say so to Mr. 
Gryston, or to any other person. 
No one is to know that you suspect 
that anything has gone wrong, or 
that I want advice—but come, and 
listen to the very odd story I have 
to tell, and by doing so you will help 
to relieve me of a real anxiety, and 
possibly save me from a real danger.” 

He was full of curiosity, and a 
masculine belief in the trivial nature 
of this feminine complication. Won- 
dering, too, why ke had been directed 
in a postscript to say nothing about 


her note to her cousin, Julia Wardell. 
Now and then an unpleasant fancy 
that she might have glided into a 
romance, and begun to lose her way 
in its mazes, startled him with a 
momentary pang. 

“ A shark—a fortune-hunter, very 
likely—how could she be so mad ? 
But after the vows she is so fond of 
repeating, it is hardly credible that 
she should dream of throwing herself 
away upon that fellow, of whom she 
knows absolutely nothing.” 

In came Charles. He had not 
seen Laura Gray in the drawing-room 
window—but as he put off his coat 
in the hall, she opened the library 
door, and called him in. 

“ First of all—we are good friends, 
you know ?” said the young lady. 
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“You may quarrel with me, but 
T’'ll not quarrel with you, Challys,” 
said he, looking at her very kindly 
and gently. 

So she put out her hand to him, 
and there was another greeting, 
silent, but very friendly—and he said 
with a smile— 

“Well, now, Challys, as we used 
to say at school, what’s the row ?” 

“Shut the door—sit down there, 
and I'll tell you. It’s a long 
story, Charles, and I’ll begin at the 
beginning.” 

And so she did, and Charles 
listened, and gravely read the docu- 
ments as she placed them in his 
hands, but when he came to the last 
he laughed. She looked with some- 
thing of surprise and reproof at bim 
—and he laughed the more. ? 

* Well, really this is too good,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Too bad, I should have thought.” 

“You don’t mean to say you be- 
lieve it 1” said Charles Mannering. 

“ Believe what ?” she demanded. 

“ This rubbish.” 

“What rubbish, sir. Do, pray, 
Charles Mannering speak intelligibly 
if you mean me—but perhaps you 
don’t—to understand you.” 

“Can you really believe that you 
are to receive Mr. Dacre’s hand— 
might it not be better to send his 
foot, the member he has put in it 
—made up in paper, and directed 
to Miss Gray, to-morrow evening ? 
Can you really have brought your- 
self to believe such a piece of incre- 
dible burlesque ?” 

“The whole thing, up to that, is 
incredible, and yet it has happened. 
Here, this locket, for one thing. I 
asked Fleurise and Boyd what it is 
worth, and they say sixty guineas, and 
that it must have cost more thana 
hundred. Is it credible that anyone 
should give away—to a total stranger 
—sixty guineas ? You know it is mon- 
strous. Is it credible that the names 
of our visiters, and all my plans, should 
be known—though I scarcely speak 
them above my breath—to people 
totally unknown to me—who yet 
seem resolved, by a kind of torture, 
to influence my conduct, and are 
animated bya hatred of that miserable 
Mr. Guy de Beaumirail, and who 
have discovered Mr. Dacre’s pursuit 
of them, and threaten to put him out 
of the way? It is like a dream.” 
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Charles Mannering listened patiently. 
“And the night before last, while 
you were here, there came to the 
window of this room a wicked-look- 
ing little man—and the same little 
demon I saw just as I reached the 
drawing-room door, stepping into the 
hall; I felt for a moment as if I 
should have fainted, and I had the 
house searched, but there was no one ; 
and only ten minutes later he came 
to the hall-door, and inquired whether 
Mr. Dacre was in the house. You 
see they have a system of spies and 
messengers—and my pearl ring was 
taken away, and returned—merely 
to show that somehow they have 
access to the house, and that nothing 
is secure from them. Most unscru- 
pulous they have proved themselves 
—cunning and savage—and their 
language is ferocious—and I can’t in 
the least comprehend their schemes. 
And now I ask you, in the midst of 
this odious labyrinth, what am I to 
think ?” 

She paused, and as he did not 
tell her, she continued—“ What am 
I to believe? I saw only the 
other day in the newspaper the dis- 
covery of a dead body described— 
supposed, it said, to be that of a 
French gentleman who left his lodg- 
ings about ten days before. See how 
easy it is to murder without detec- 
tion in this great, wicked city—and 
this morning there is an account of 
some pieces of a human body, part 
of a foot and ankle—you will see it 
in the newspaper—tied up in a 
basket under the seat of a railway 
carriage, where it was left by some 
unknown person. And now, with 
all this, and things like it, continu- 
ally happening in this vicious city, 
you say it is incredible that a 
stranger like Mr. Dacre should be 
murdered and cut in pieces—I won’t 
argue more about it, it is disgusting 
and frightful, and has haunted me all 
night.” 

“ Relieve your mind upon that 
point, however ; it was simply said 
to terrify you. I assure you sucha 
hoax would not have been attempted 
upon anyone but an inexperienced girl 
like you—the idea of giving you notice! 


Do you fancy that a murderer medi- 


tating such a thing would apprize you 
beforehand, when you would merely 
have to send a friend to mention the 
matter to the police, to have detec- 
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tives placed all about to secure the ex- 
amination, and the person, if need be, 
of every messenger who came to your 
door.” 

“You want to comfort me, Charles ; 
it is very kind ; but your argument 
won't do. I thought of all that. But 
suppose a very nice carriage, with 
servants and all proper appointments 
were to drive up to the door in the 
afternoon, and a nice old lady to 
inquire particularly how I was, and 
leave a card, and also a_ parcel, 
would not that pass muster ; or sup- 
pose the public carrier should deliver 
the parcel; or one of my trades- 
peop e, to whose shop it might be 

rought, should innocently send it 
here—there are so many ways of 
doing such a thing, with almost no 
risk of detection, and people who can 
deliver a letter like that, here, and 
nobody be able to say how it came, 
could certainly do what they threaten. 
The best way, as it strikes me, to pre- 
vent their sending, is to apprize Mr. 
Dacre, who is primarily interested, of 
their designs.” 

“Have you the least idea or sus- 
picion who these people may be?’ 
asked he. 

“None; but Mr. Dacre, who knows 
Mr. De Beaumirail, suspects, not- 
withstanding the ostentation of hatred 
assumed by these people, that he may 
really be implicated in the conspiracy 
—you men understand one another 
better than I can—but I don’t very 
clearly see how that is possible.” 

“Nor I either. I have been mak- 
ing inquiriesabout De Beaumirail, and 
I believe he is very ill indeed. I 
don’t say, from all I hear, that he 
would have very many scruples about 
taking a part in a disreputable enter- 
prize, although I don’t quite know 
that he might not; but he is very 
ill. Gryston told me yesterday that 
he should not be surprised if he were 
dead and buried in a month.” 

“Well, well, well, what of that ?” 
said the young lady, impatiently. 

“ Not much ; only this, that, being 
so, I don’t see how, in any imaginable 
way, he could be of the slightest use 
to these conspirators, as you will 
give them that lofty title ; a parcel 
of cowardly blackguards, London 
thieves, and swindlers, I suppose— 
the first letter written in the charac- 
ters of an Aristides, and the last in 
the language of an assassin.” 
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“That is not a reassuring view of 
the matter, Charlie ; but something, 
you know, must be done.” 

“Tn any way you please to employ 
me, you have only to command me 
said he. 

“Thanks, Charlie ; I know that,” 
said she, gravely. 

“Well, what shall I do? Shall I 
go to the police office?” he asked. 

“No, pray ; that would be a very 
public step,” she said. 

“We must take care to secure your 
house against the impertinences of 
these people, and I think the best way 
would be simply to tell the police ; 
and I'll do that, if you’ll allow me.” 

“Well, no; I say I should not like 
yet, at least. But do you know 
Miniver’s Hotel ?” 

“Oh, yes; everyone knows that. 
Do you wish me to go there ?” 

“ Yes ; you'll go there, and see Mr. 
Dacre.’ 

“But I haven’t the pleasure of 
Mr. Dacre’s acquaintance,” he said, a 
little dryly, asif he did not desire it ; 
“and I don’t believe he’s in a bit 
more danger than I am ; and—you'll 
think me a great brute; but it is as 
well to be frank-—I really don’t very 
much care. I don’t think I ever saw 
a fellow in whom I felt less interest.” 

“Well, you will, I am sure, for 
my——’” and she paused. 

“For your sake! Oh, that’s a 
different thing! for your sake, of 
course ;” he laughed oddly. “You 
fancy an unseen circle of assassins 
round him, and I’m to break it for 
the purpose of warning him of his 
danger, and so diverting their fire 
upon me. But what of my unworthy 
life or person ? For your sake, Challys 
—of course, I shall go with plea- 


” 


> 
? 


sure. 

“But I didn’t say for my sake— 
you know I didn’t,” said she. 

“You were going to say it, and you 
know you were,” said he. “Come 
Challys, you used to love truth, an 
I won’t believe till you tell me so 
yourself, that change of place will 
ever change frank Challys Gray.” 

“T did not say it, Sharlie” she 
answered ; “but it is true J was on 
the point of saying it ; and now I do 
say it—for my sake you will go there 
and see him, for he must be communi- 
cated with ; and as he undertook the 
search after those people, for my sake, 
I do ask you, for my sake, to relieve 
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my mind, by apprizing him of that 
which, right or wrong, I cannot help 
believing may be a real danger.” 
“Yes, Challys, that form of invo- 
cation is for me irresistible. I will 
go; although I could hardly have im- 
posed a more disagreeable duty—not, 
of course, that I bear him any ill-will, 
for I don’t even know him, but that 
he is evidently such a—what can I 
say without giving offence? I was 
going to say such a prig, but I won’t; 
but he is just the kind of conceited 
fellow who would meet one with those 
airs which I confess I can’t endure.” 
“You mistake him very much, I 
assure you; when you know him a 
little you will like him extremely,” 
said Miss Laura Gray with that grave 
and gentle reserve which in jealous 
minds excites suspicion. 
“Well, what am I to tell him ?” 
“Tell him all I have related to you, 
that is, all that has happened since 
you and he were here to tea, the 
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evening before last ; he knows every- 
thing up to that.” 

“Does he? Oh!” 

“Yes. Ill tell you some other 
time how that came about.” She 
blushed. “You need not smile— 
thereis nothing whatever to smileat.”’ 

“ Nor to blush at ?” said he. 

‘** Nor to blush at,’ she repeated, 
with a flash from her fine eyes— 
“ neither to smile nor to blush at. It 
may strike you as very ridiculous, to 
me it is a serious anxiety.” 

“ Now, now, Challys, you must 
not quarrel with me so soon again.” 

‘Quarrel ? No. You'll understand 
it all perfectly some day—that is, 
when there are five minutes to tell it 
in, but now there aint. Just tell him 
you come from me—tell him every- 
thing—learn all you can, and return 
here—Charlie, you are a very kind 
fellow,” and she gave him her hand. 

So away went Charles Mannering 
upon his mission. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HE RETURNS. 


I pon’? care to analyze the feelings 
with which he undertook this service 
for handsome Mr. Dacre. If they 
were of an unfriendly kind, he was 
not fool enough to allow his churlish 
feelings to show themselves in his 
demeanour. With his usual frank 
bearing and cheery tones he inquired 
for Mr. Dacre at Miniver’s Hotel. 

The hall-porter told him that he 
had orders to receive letters addressed 
to Mr. Alfred Dacre, if that was the 
name, but he did not know whether 
the gentleman was staying in the 
house. If he wasit must have been 
since this morning; and on inquiry it 
turned out that no gentleman of that 
name was at Miniver’s. 

“Does he call for his letters him- 
self ¢” 

“No one has called yet, sir.” 

“Was it he himself who ordered 
his letters to be taken in here ?” 

The hall-porter here inquired of 
the waiter. 

“No, sir, a gentleman known in 
the house ordered it.” 

Into the coffee-room went Charles, 
and wrote this note— : 


* Miniver’s Hotel. 


“My pEAR Mr. Dacre, 
“Our friends at Guildford House 


requested me this morning to call, 
and if possible see you, in order to 
mention some circumstances which I 
find it impossible to detail in a note ; 
but if you will be good enough to 
send me a line to my rooms at the 
Temple No. —, -—— court, naming 
any hour this afternoon, after three, 
I shall be happy to meet you at Mini- 
ver’s. “&c., &c.” 


With the hall-porter he left his 
letter. 

“Have you any idea where Mr. 
Dacre is at present staying in Lon- 
don ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

Well, he had honestly done’ his 
best, and could return to Laura Gray 
with a clear conscience. He would 
have a talk with her, and after 
luncheon return to town and see 
whether a note had arrived for him 
at his chambers, and if this failed, 
there was nothing’ for him to reproach 
himself with--nothing that Miss 
Gray could censure. 

When he reached Guildford House, 
and walked up under the shadow of 
the elm boughs, Laura Gray was not 
among her flower-beds, nor in the 
library window—her yesterday’s look- 
out from that window had not been 
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lucky. But from the drawing-room 
window she was already looking out 
for him. On its pane he heard a 
tapping, as he approached, on look- 
ing up he saw her raising the sash. 

e smiled and nodded, but she 
looked very grave, and beckoning 
him to quicken his pace, she leaned 
over the window stone, and asked— 
** Any news ?” 

“No; nothing at present but by 
and by I shall hear.” 

“ Nothing bad ?” 

“Nothing ; nothing whatever. I’ll 
run up and tell you everything— 
which, in fact, is just nothing.” 

As he traversed the hall and 
mounted the stairs his heart was sore 
and angry. 

“She did not even say thank you, 
and she has known me from the 
time she was beginning to walk and 
talk, and her head is full of that d—d 
fellow, just because he is a little 
handsome—though, hang me, if I can 
see it. How capricious and cruel 
and worthless they are !” 

“Well, here I am,” he said, cheer- 
fully, as he entered the drawing-room, 
“about as wise as I went away,” and 
with this preface he told her what 
had passed. And now I have told 
my pointless story. Suppose we come 
out, the day is so delightful, among 
your flowers, and sit in that rustic 
seat there under the shade, and I 
promise to answer all your questions, 
if you still have any to put ?” 

‘Come, then; [ll show you how 
I get on at my gardening, and you 
shall admire the flowers; and shall 
I make a confession? I have grown 
such a fool, I have been shut up here 
all day ; I have been afraid almost to 
look out of the window to-day, lest I 
should see one of those horrible 
gipsies. I am quite sure that girl 
brought the letter that came yester- 
day and slipt it into Mersey’s pocket 
while she was pretending to tell her 
fortune, and then she said things 
that showed a knowledge of what 
those wicked people intended. I 
sometimes feel as if she was a witch, 
and sometimes as if she was a cheat ; 
and I really am so nervous and ridicu- 
lous that you would pity me. But, 
under your protection, I think I may 
venture.” 

So without wir to get her hat 
down she ran, and led the way to the 
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steps, and together they descended 
to the shorn grass and the brilliant 
flowers. 

With a childish eagerness and 
volatility she talked over the perfec- 
tions of her flowers, her plans and 
operations, and for a time her whole 
soul was wrapt up in this theme. 

“T’m a good listener, Laura, don’t 
you allow ?” 

“ Yes, very good.” 

“A man, as a rule, I think, is a 
better listener than a woman,” said 


1e. 

“ Does not that depend on the sub- 
ject a good deal ?” said she. ; 

“Well, I grant you, the fashions, 
the scandals.’ 

“Don’t be impertinent.” 

“T believe I was very near being 
impertinent, for I was thinking of 
speaking the truth.” 

“Now, come, do be civil, it is a 
charming day, and here are we among 
the flowers, and I disposed to be per- 
fectly potite, and what on earth 
happiness can there be in simply 
spoiling a tolerable half hour by wan- 
ton incivility, I can’t understand.” 

“ But it is not wanton incivility— 
it has a purpose—I'm coming to my 


point. 

“Oh! Then it is in cold blood ?” 

“Quite—and very harmless, as 
you'll see. I have observed that ona 
tolerably uninteresting subject a man 
will listen a great deal better than a 
woman asarule; but when a woman 
listens to such yarns, it is because, 
though the talk can’t interest her, the 
talker does.” 

“Well, I’m interested by the talk 
at present ; pray go on.” 

“I’m quite sure it is not by the 
talker,” he said with a laugh which 
didn’t quite conceal his pique ; “ but I 
was going to say the other night when 
I drank tea here, when that interesting 
young gentleman, Mr. Dacre, whose 
hands are expected here this even- 
ing, made up, I believe, in parcels, 
was entertaining you near the draw- 
ing-room window, although I could 
swear there was not a word of sense 
in allhesaid. I never saw a human 
being so engrossed by language as 
Miss Chaliys Gray was by his.” 

“Oh, really! It is so good of 
you, I’m sure, to interest yourself in 
these things ; but somehow I can’t 
feel at all obliged, as I suppose I 
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ought, and if you fancy that I’m 
going to account to you for every- 
thing I say or do, you'll find yourself 
very much mistaken.” She had 
blushed brilliantly and was vexed. 
“ And if you wish that we should con- 
tinue friends, you'll not repeat the 
attempt,” Miss Challys continued 
spiritedly. 

“T do wish that we should con- 
tinue friends, Challys—real friends, 
and that can only be on a footing of 
perfect frankness. You resent my 
assuming the airs of an adviser—I 
don’t dream of taking that character 
upon myself, except as you invite, or 
at least, permit it ; but you are very 
young, and Mrs. Wardell is, in some 
respects, as easily “ ¥ as a child, 
and cannot therefore be relied upon 
to warn you of the kind of danger to 
which an heiress, so young and 
charming as you, is exposed when 
left so much to herself.” 

“You seem to fancy mea fool—you 
always talk in that tone,” complained 
Laura. 

“Tf I ever talk in that tone, it is 
when I am vexed, and I myself fool- 
ish. It is because I honestly think 
you so clever, that I think it a pity 
you should not be reminded of those 
facts and omissions, on which you 
are so capable of forming a sound 
judgment. Now, I only ask, and that 
surely isnot advising, and I don’t want 
theanswer for myself, only, unuttered, 
for your own consideration—do you 
know anything on earth that honestly 
deserves to count as evidence of the 
character, family, means, or position 
of this Mr. Dacre, who is stealing, 
so far as I see, into an intimacy 
here, to which the best man in Eng- 
land might be proud to be admitted.” 

Laura Gray turned her dark eyes 
on him, as if to read the full meaning 
of his concluding words. 

“ Well, Charlie, I’m not angry with 
you—on the contrary, I’m grateful,” 
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she said, after asilence. “ It is better 
to say all one thinks ; and it is better, 
I dare say, sometimes to be obliged to 
think over things, even when we 
fancy we have quite made up our 
minds. But you wrong me, and Julia 
Wardell too, if you fancy that we 
have not made inquiries, and all we 
have learned is satisfactory, and I 
should probably never have seen Mr. 
Dacre a second time, were it not for 
this persecution which has forced me 
to trouble you also; and you now un- 
derstand what youdid not know before 
--the subject, the only one upon which 
anything differing from the most com- 
monplace conversation has ever 
passed between Mr. Dacre and me.” 

Laura Gray, with all her spirit, 
blushed easily. Charles knew this 
pretty weakness of hers, and, there- 
fore, though she blushed a little as 
she spoke, it did not trouble him 
much, and on the whole his mind was 
rather quieted. 

“ And now, Charlie, come in and 
lunch with me and Julia Wardell, 
and then I'll let you go, since go you 
must; and you'll come early to-morrow, 
won't you—or to-night, if you can ? 
or, at all events, if you have any- 
thing to tell.’ 

** Always too happy, Laura, to come 
here, and delighted when you employ 
me, and I hope one of the truest 
friends you have on earth.” 

This was spoken with effusion. 
Laura looked at him gravely, and then 
down on the smooth grass, then with 
a little smile up at the sky, and list- 
lessly she said— 

“Do you understand the signs of 
those clouds ? I wonder what kind of 
weather we are going to have.” 

“Not weatherwise, Challys—no,” 
he answered, with a sigh and a smile 
and a little shake of the head, as they 
walked towards the steps; “not 
weatherwise—in any way.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 


Wuen Charles Mannering reached 
his rooms at the Temple, it was nearly 
three o’clock. In his letter-box was 
a note in that pretty, but not unmanly 
hand which Miss Laura Gray had 


seen and admired also. “A. D.” in 
the corner of the envelope indicated 
the writer, who said— 

“Dear Mr. MANNERING.— Many 
thanks for your note which has just 
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reached me. I am at this moment so 
engaged—I fancy upon the subject of 
your message—that it is out of my 
power to name an hour for a meeting. 
Sometime to-day, however, I certainly 
shall call at your rooms, in the Temple, 
on the ehance of finding you there. 


“Believe me, yours very truly, 
“ ALFRED DaAcRE.” 


“Tf he thinks I’m going to wait 
here all day for him, he flatters him- 
self,” said Charles, throwing the note 
on the table. ‘That sort of fellow 
gets so spoiled by women—they are 
such fools—that they think they may 
do as they please with us.” 

And he laughed scornfully, and took 
his hat and umbrella and walked 
down the stairs again, and went olf 
to his club. 

It was all done in a spirit of defiance 
to this admirable Mr. Dacre, who as- 
sumed that Charles Mannering would 
wait for him, and was to learn that 
he was to wait on Charles Man- 
nering. 

He did not go again to his rooms 
till eight o'clock, although, if the 
truth were confessed, he was a little 
curious, and would have liked very 
well to hear what Dacre had to say, 
if only he could have managed to 
snub him a little at the same time. 

Up the silent stairs, and into his 
lonely room, by his latchkey, went 
he. The papers he expected were on 
his table, some letters also, but no 
note in the hand with which he was 
now acquainted with “A. D.” in the 
corner of the envelope. 

So he had called, and tried to get 
in, and was, no doubt, surprised to 
discover that Charles Mannering had 
taken such a liberty as to go out, 
without having made provision for 
his reception. 

Charles smiled faintly with a grim 
satisfaction as he pictured to himself 
the incredulous mortification of this 
conceited young gentleman, when he 
found himself obliged to turn about 
on the lobby, and go down stairs as 
he came up. 

So he sat down in his easy-chair, 
with his candles, and not till an hour 
later was startled from the study 
of his papers, in which he was now 
deep, by a knocking at his door. 

On opening it he saw, standing in 
the moonlight admitted by the lobby 
window, a gentleman in a loose coat 
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and a felt hat, whom he had no difli- 
culty in recognising as Mr. Dacre. 

“Oh, Mr. Mannering!" he said, 
raising his hat, and his handsome 
features smiling in the moonlight, 
looked as if they were fashioned of 
ivory. 

“Pray come in. I hope you did 
not call while I was out? I should 
have waited here, but business com- 
pelled me to go out for a time,” said 
Charles Mannering, surprised into 
politeness and I fear a momentary 
disregard of truth. 

“Thank you. No, I did not call 
—in fact I could not—until now. So 
fortunate to have met you.” 

As he now stood, in the light of 
the room, face to face, Charles Man- 
nering confessed to himself, with a 
twinge of chagrin, what a very hand- 
some fellow Dacre unquestionably 
was. 

“You were so good as to say you 
would give me some information 
when we met,” said Dacre, after 
they had talked a little. “The sub- 
ect of course is——” 

“The anonymous correspondence 
with which Miss Gray has been so 
shamefully annoyed. It’s a mere 
burlesque, but it is not less an annoy- 
ance.” And he went on to recount all 
that Miss Gray had related, and par- 
ticularly the threat of sending her 
Mr. Dacre’s hand in a parcel, at 
which Charles laughed heartily, and 
the handsome Mr. Dacre laughed 
also, but not so comfortably, lookin 
at his slender hand and wrist, which 
he moved under his eye, as if measur- 
ing in his mind whereabouts the line 
of amputation would be traced. 

“ Very laughable, but very curious ; 
Tl tell you ‘how just now,” said he. 
“ But I hope so much Miss Gray does 
not mind it.” 

“The whole thing worries and 
frightens her. I don’t think she be- 
lieves that ; but she is nervous and 
uncomfortable.” 

“Ttcan’t be otherwise,” said Dacre ; 
“ and I’m afraid she suffers even more 
than she need.” 

“Tm thinking of applying to the 
police about it,” said Charles Man- 
nering. 

Dacre shrugged— 

“T can’t he P it if you do; but the 
whole thing falls through—mind, I 
tell you that, and I know more about 
it than I did yesterday. It would be 
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the greatest pity in life to let those 
miscreants off.’’ 

“You seem to think rather seriously 
of it,” said Charles. 

“T have reason,” said D’ Acre, with 
a faint smile. ‘“ You are advising 
Miss Gray in this miserable busi- 
ness ?” he asked gently but suddenly. 

“T can hardly say advising, be- 
cause it seems to me that for the 
present she has made up her mind to 
do nothing. I undertook her little 
message to you, in Lord Ardenbroke’s 
absence—as a’friend of yours he would 
have naturally undertaken it.” 

“ Heis out of town, then ?” 

“ Yes—likely to remain away for 
some weeks,” said Charles Manner- 


ing. 

“Yes; Ardenbroke and I were 
very intimate long ago. He knows 
everything about me. We Dacres 
are a scattered family. You are 
aware that this little visit of mine to 
London is made under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I’m under a condition 
which embarrasses me extremely. I 
undertook it entirely to oblige other 
people ; but it prevents my putting 
myself in the way of recognition. 
My little mission—a labour of love— 
would be spoiled entirely if I declared 
myself. As it has turned out, I am 
sorry I accepted the condition. If I 
were in a position to avow myself, 
I would act with infinitely more de- 
cision—infinitely ; but without what 
would now amount to cruelty to 
others—a terrible disappointment in 
fact, and something amounting, after 
all the trouble I’ve submitted to, and 
the condition of reserve, to ridicule, 
as respects myself—I hope in a week, 
certainly in a fortnight, it will be 
at an end, and then you will quite 
understand, you will see clearly 
how I was circumstanced. No one 
was ever by nature so little qualified 
to maintain a mystery, and I assure 
you it is the most irksome thing I 
ever undertook. I did not think it 
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would have lasted a week altogether, 
and I find myself already a fortnight 
under my incognito, and likely to con- 
tinue so for as much longer. If I were 
relieved of it, I could be of very great 
and immediate use.” 

“Tt’s a great pity you can’t,” said 
Charles. 

“Yes,” said Dacre, “but apart 
from cruelty, to declare myself at this 
moment would make me ridiculous, 
and of course I could not think of 
doing it—Honour—yes, honour— 
God bless it—we all respect and wish 
it well ; but honour, as you'll see in 
a few days, has nothing to do with 
this question of ‘reserve or no fe- 
serve ;’ todeclare myself has nothing 
to do with honour, but it would have 
a very distinct connexion with ab- 
surdity, and that fantastic spirit, 
ridicule, is the scourge of mankind. 
There are degrees, you know. Honour 
stands high ; we sacrifice our lives to 
honour, but, honour sometimes to 
fortune, and fortune itself at times to 
ridicule. Ridicule, therefore, sits 
supreme : no thunder so stunning as 
its titter, no tropical lightning like 
the half-hidden gleam of its eye, no 
crashing hurricane like its whisper. 
You’ve found it so, and so did I, and 
so does all the world. Pray forgive 
my interruption —talking nonsense 
while weighty matters call youaway”-- 
he glanced at the papers on the table, 
“so, with many apologies, Ill say 
good-night.” 

With a smile, he was about to turn 
to the door, but Charles Manncring 
interposed— 

“Pray, one word more. You used 
the phrase curious; you said that 
this affair was very curious, you re- 
collect, and you were good enough to 
ae would tell me how by-and- 


“Oh? a little curious naturally 
yourself,” 

Mr. Dacre smiled, and returned a 
step or two to the table. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ONE—TWO—THREE. 


“Yes,” continued Mr. Daere, “T’li 
tell you why I said it was curious. 
It was apropos of that of your 
story which recounted the threat in 
the letter, which promised to send, as 


a present to Miss Gray, my hand 
made up in lint. It is highly melo- 
dramatic, and even comical ; but it is 
also curious, because I was fired at 
last night.” 
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“Fired at? Really! 
serious ?” 

“ Quite serious, although, perhaps, 
the subject is a little ridiculous ; be- 
cause [ do believe if they had shot 
me, from what I have reason to know 
of them, if they are the villains I sus- 

ect, this hand of mine would have 
een left at the door of Guildford 
house, precisely as they promised, this 
evening.” 

“Surely you have taken some steps 
—I should certainly acquaint the 
police,” said Charles, incredulons, but 
still a good deal shocked. 

“ Very kindof you, but it is already 
done—there is no objection to that. 
They don’t know that I connect them 
with the attempt. What I must con- 
ceal is the fact that’ I have gota clue 
by which I may yet reach them with 
certainty.” 

“How was this attempt made, 
Mr. Dacre—where did it happen?” 

“T’ll tell you. Do you know a 
road near Islington, where they are 
building a church or a meeting-house 
—a large place of worship, with three 
great trees growing in a clump be- 
side it? There is a dead wall oppo- 
site, and a portion of the building fies 
hardly risen above the foundations. I 
had driven to a place called Duckley- 
row, close to that, to see an account- 
ant on business for a few minutes. 
As I got out of my cab, I saw some 
one get out of another, on the other 
side of the street, and he walked 
slowly up and down as if looking for 
a particular house. That is all I re- 
collect of him. He was so employed 
when I went into Mr. Edgecombe’s 
house.” 

“You did not see him fire at you ?” 

“T could not say whether it was 
he. I have only that unreasoning, 
intuitive belief, on which all my life 
I have so much relied, that it was 
the same man, that he was there 
watching me, and that he waited for, 
followed, and fired at me when I 
came out.” 

“ How did it happen, exactly ?” 

“The road in front of the building 
I’ve mentioned is very much cut up, 
with very deep ruts, so I told the 
driver to take his cab down and wait 
for me about fifty yards beyond the 
building, where the trees are. As I 
reached the front of the building I 
was fired at, and a bullet struck the 
road a few yards before me. 


Are you 
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turned about and saw the flash of a 
second shot which passed over my 
shoulder, close by my head.” 

“ How far away ?” 

“T should say about five and thirty 
yards. Theshot came from the field 
close by the road, and over the fence, 
and that part of the road was in deep 
shadow. I was going on at a good 
pace, and picking my steps, zig-zag, 
and this it was, I think, that saved 
me.” 
~ “Tt could not have been a pistol 
at that distance,” said Charles. 

“Quite too far, too much force, 
too loud a report, and a devilish 
stinging whistle by my ear. No one 
but a muff would have tried a pis- 
tol at that distance. I had one then, 
I have one now”— he lifted a re- 
volver from his coat pocket—* but I 
did not think of using it at thirty 
yards. I ran back to have my chance 
at close quarters, but he had run 
for it, and so I returned with my 
hand in my pocket, and not in that 
of Miss Gray’s correspondent. Will 
you kindly tell Miss Gray that I 
have better hopes than ever of bring- 
ing those villains to justice, or at 
least to submission, and [I really 
must say good night at last; good 
night.” 

Charles Mannering accompanied 
him to the door, holding a candle. 

“Don’t mind, pray don’t,” said he. 

But Charles was determined to be 
polite, and he saw, leaning with his 
back to the wall, a small man with 
a loose black wrapper about him, and 
a low-crowned felt hat. He seemed 
to have been waiting for Mr. Dacre, 
and he had taken up a position on 
thé lobby between his door and the 
descending flight of stairs. 

‘“‘ More than fifteen minutes wait- 
ing; you said ’twouldn’t be five,” said 
this figure, snarling with something 
of the peculiar intonation of the Jew- 
ish race. 

Charles thought he saw Mr. Dacre 
make a slight gesture of caution, but 
his back was turned and he was 
moving towards this - discontented 

erson, While at the same time Mr. 
acre said quietly, “That’s right—a 
cab waiting ? Do you get on and see.”’ 

The little man in the black wrapper, 
Charles felt, looked at him from 
under the leaf of his broad hat, be- 
fore running down stairs, which he 
did without saying another word. He 
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thought this person was affecting to 
be a servant, a character which Dacre 
seemed to put upon him, and so, he 
first and Dacre following, they went 
down the stairs. Charles Mannering 
stept to the window on the lobby, 
oat looking out saw these two per- 
sons walking side by side, as it seemed 
in confidential talk, toward the Tem- 
ple-bar entrance of this series of quad- 
rangles. He made up his mind to 
join them, got his hat in a moment, 
and shutting the door, ran down after 
them. Here was, perhaps, some 
light to be had upon the right read- 
ing of Mr. Dacre’s mystery. He 
would go boldly up and join him, 
he did not care a farthing what he 
thought. He owed a duty to his 
cousin—second or third we must al- 
low, but still his kinswoman—Miss 
Laura Gray, and every material for 
conjecture was valuable. 

They must have quickened their 

ace very much, however, for they 
had got already out of sight. Fol- 
lowing the direction they had taken, 
on entering the next square, he saw 
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three persons walking rapidly into 
that which lay beyond it. In two of 
these he thought he recognised Dacre 
and the little man in the loose black 
coat ; but they had got round the 
corner too quickly, and were too far 
away for certainty. 

Charles had gotintothe spirit of the 
chase, and—shall I tell it {—he actu- 
ally ran a part of the diagonal dis- 
tance in hopes of overtaking them. 
He was saved from an awkward suc- 
cess, however, by the speed with 
which the shorter distance was tra- 
versed by these three persons, and 
he got in time to the lamp near 
Temple-bar to see a cab door shut, 
and Dacre, from the windcw, smil- 
ing a farewell to him, and his hand 
waving as it drove away. Hewould 
have liked to pursue, but there was 
no cab at hand, and a moment after 
he bethought him how unwarrant- 
able and even outrageous his pursuit 
would have been, and returned to his 
rooms, recovered fro kis momentar 
intoxication, and very wel please 
that he had failed. 


CHAPTER XXyY 


AN INVALID. 


Dacre sat back in the cab, the soie 
of one foot on the edge of the opposite 
cushion. The little man in the black 
wrapper sat beside him, and opposite 
that unknown person sat a burly gen- 
tleman, with broad shoulders and a 
florid face, and an expression of sly 
self-confidence. 

Tt was the pleasure of Mr. Dacre 
to be silent, and these gentlemen, as 
in the presence of one of superior 
rank, when they spoke together, did 
so in an under tone, advancing their 


8. 

At last Mr. Dacre,no doubt amused 
by his ruminations, burst into a sar- 
castic laugh, which having indulged 
without vouchsafing any explanation 
to his companions, who seemed to 
count for next to nothing, he relapsed 
into silence. 

This silence lasted till they had 
nearly reached St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, when Mr. Dacre produced a 
cigarette, and with a laconic “ Light, 
please,” procured from the little per- 
son beside him that necessary ap- 
pliance. 
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The cigarette did not last long, and 
when it was expended he looked, for 
the first time, out of the window. 

“Ts it far to this house ?” he asked 
of any one who might please to an- 
swer. 

“Quite near,” said the little man 
at his elbow. 

He continued to look listlessly from 
the window, humming an air. They 
had turned up, to the left, a street 
near Cheapside. 

“Tf it’s much further, you may go 
on, gentlemen, if you like, but I shall 
leave you and go home.” 

The cab drew up, however, almost 
as he spoke. 

“This is it—here’s the house,” 
which he pronounced oushe. 

“ You'd better go and try whether 
he can see us,” said Dacre, in the same 
careless haughty way. 

Out got the little man ; the door 
was already open, and he asked the 
dowdy maid who stood by it— 

© he is Mr. Gillespie to-night ?” 
“ Poorly, sir.” 

“Well enough to see us, do you 
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think—two gentlemen with me—ex- 
pecting us—eh ? 

“ Didn’t hear, sir.” 

“You know me ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* Well, ’ll go up and ask him how 
he does.” 

He went to the cab window first. 

“She says he’s ailing,” said the 
little man at the window. “Shall I 
run up and see ?” 

“ Are you sure it’s only gout ?” 

“That’s the ticket—gout it is.” 

“ Well, tell him he’d better see me 
now, for ’'m hanged if I come here 


ain. 

And Mr. Dacre leaned back again 
in his cab, and waited silently for the 
return of the little gentleman in the 
loose black wrapper. 

“ He’ll do himself that honour,” 
said the little man, himself opening 
the cab-door for Mr. Dacre, who 
jumped out and ran up the steps, 
followed by the gentleman in black 
and the athletic gentleman with the 
florid face and broad shoulders. 

“He says two of us is as much as 
he can stand,” said the little man to 
the sly philanthropist, who thereupon 
nodded, and disengaging a short pipe 
from his pocket, enjoyed a smoke be- 
fore the steps. 

The little gentleman in black, being 
more at home than his companion, 
led Mr. Dacre up stairs, and, knockin 
at the drawing-room door, introduce 


im. 

Mr. Gillespie was seated in an easy- 
chair, with his hand in flannel, and a 
table with several phials and a table- 
spoon, with a dropof some undesirable 
fluid drying in its hollow. 

The invalid was that gentleman 
with a long, square head and white 
hair whom we saw before in the 
same box with Mr. Dacre at the 
opera. 

“ Can’t get up, sir, to receive ye— 
laid here, sir—in tether—gout—nae 
respecter o’ persons—ye'll excuse me.” 

“T’d rather you didn’t, under any 
circumstances. I hate a fuss,” said 
Dacre, taking a chair. “TI shouldn’t 
think of treating you with any cere- 


mony.” 

* Yer right, sir, ye’r verra right— 
we'll go straight to the point, sir— 
each wi’ other—and what for no?’ 


said the old apes drily, with a 
little wag of his head. “ Ye might a 
fetched lawyer Larkin here, too, for 
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twas after his pipe the jig began. 
I’d a liked verra well to see him 
here.” 

“T think there are quite enough 
here asit is,” said Mr. Dacre, “ unless, 
as Mr. Larkin is so particularly re- 
ligious, you might have enjoyed his 
conversation in your present invalided 
state.” 

“ Never you fash your beard about 
that,” said Mr. Gillespie, who, in his 
sick-room and gouty collapse, was 
talking in the broad Scotch of his 
early days. “Ill do weel enough. I 
had enough and mair o’ that sort 0’ 
clavering in my young days, in Glas- 
gow, to last me the leave o” my years 
—d—— them! I tell ye, sir, there’s 
mair hypocrisy and downright wick- 
edness comes o’ their cant and rant, 
and Sabbath rules, than is to be 
found in the same compass in a’ the 
world beside. But there’s not much 
amiss wi’ me. Ye'r not to suppose 
I’m coming out o’ this feet foremost. 
Tll be all right again, mon, in nae 
time—only a touch o’ the gout—deil 
gae wi'’t.” 

“Now, Mr. Gillespie, you give me 
= paper,” said Dacre. “ It’s growing 
ate.” 

“H’m! Well, I’ve been thinking 
o’ that,” said the invalid. 

“So have I,” said Mr. Dacre. 

“ And it’s all settled,” interposed 
the little gentleman in black, with a 
surly and pallid face, and prominent 
dark eyes. 

“ An’ what for no? Why deil flee 
awa’ wi’ ye, mon, d’ye think, loss or 
no loss, I'd think o’ backing out o’ my 
bargain ; na, na, Mr.L. But this I 
say, sir, it’s a very great confidence, 
and a trust I would na’ think o’ 
placing if ’twere na’ for the undoubted 
respectabeelity o’ the party; ye ha’ 
known me a long time, sir, and I think 
yell Say ve been of use to you on 
occasion. 

“ You let me and Ardenbroke—I 
wonder he didn’t recognise you the 
other evening—into two or three very 
profitable speculations.” 

The invalid chuckled cynically at 
these words, looking at the label of 
his medicine bottle, which he turned 
slowly about in his fingers. 

“Yell be meaning that Hotel 
thing, and the silver mine ; well, that’s 
a gude wheen years bygane,” said he, 
turning on a sudden a littie angrily 
on the young gentleman, and fixing 
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his shrewd and = eyes from under 
the white penthouse of their brows 
upon the young man, while he still 
held the phial up between his finger 
and thumb. 

Mr. Gillespie had a temper which 
he was now rich enough, on occasion, 
to indulge. 

“Why, if ye play at bowls, you'll 
meet with rubbers,” interposed the 
little man, hastily. “My governor 
was in that himself, and got out of it 
bad enough, and it’s more than ten 
years ago.” 

“Ten years or twa, it don’t matter, 
we've heard o’er much o’ that ; folk 
must creep before they gang; every 
man must win his ain experience, sir ; 
wise men could not pick up money if 
there were no fules to throw it about. 
I always said a mon must use his 
brains, and what's their proper object 
but the fules that providence throws 
in his way. Dang me, sir, life’s a game 
like ony ither ; if I leave a blot, and 
the dice serve, ye’ll hit it, and what 
forno? And if ye do the same —— 
I’m talking too much; this ’ill not 
serve my hand.” 

“No, nor your head. Can’t you 
let a thing pass ?” urged Mr. Levi. 

“Tt’s all right enough,” said Mr. 
Gillespie, looking at his large gold 
watch which lay upon the table. “ It’s 
time I should have them drops ; I'll 
ask you for them, Mr. L.; will ye 
measure two o’ these spoonfulls into 
that glass !—and—we'll let byganes be 
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byganes, sir, and I drink to ye,” he 
added, acetiously, with a tiod to Mr. 
Dacre. 

“ And now that you are at leisure, 
Mr. Gillespie, we'll exchange papers, 
please, and I shall go.” 

The old gentleman signed to Levi, 
who seemed familiar with the atrange- 
ments of his room, to bring him his 
desk. 

“Tis not one man ina thousand I'd 
doit for,” muttered Gillespie, as he 
handed it to Mr. Dacre, who placed it 
beside a counterpart which he took 
from his breast pocket. The writing 
was very short; the comparison 
hardly lasted two minutes, and he 
signed one which he handed to Mr. Gil- 
lespie, and placed in his pocket the 
other bearing that gentleman’s signa- 
ture, and some other signatures be- 
side. 

“ Good night, sir,” said Mr. Dacre, 
walking out of the room, followed by 
Mr. Levi. 

When they reached the landing Mr. 
Dacre paused. The hall-door was 
half open, and they could see the com- 
panion they had left outside, walking 
to and fro beside the cab, smoking. 

“T’ve a mind to drive out to 
Brompton. We don’t want that great 
hulking fellow any more; we’ll send 
him oft—eh ?” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“ Hallo ! later than I thought—no 
I shan’t mind,” and Dacre jumped 
into the cab. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A CONFERENCE. 


Waite Dacre was revolving for rea- 
sons of his own against visiting Guild- 
ford House for some time longer, 
Charles Mannering was making his 
way there in a cab. 

it was ten o’clock when he ran up 
the stairs to the drawing-room. The 
ladies hadalready gone to their rooms, 
and he found the servant on the point 
of putting out the candles. 

“Will you tell Miss Gray’s maid, 
please, that I have come, and that I 
should be glad to know whether Miss 


Gray would prefer seeing me now, or * 


would rather wait to hear my news 
till I come in the morning.” 

Before another salute had passed 
Miss Gray was in the drawing-room, 


and, after a hasty greeting, he related 
his interview with Dacre. The inci- 
dent which involved an attack upon 
his life, however, he postponed tell- 
ing; perhaps he thought it might 
alarm her ; perhaps he did not care, 
without sifting evidence a little more, 
unduly to elevate her hero. 

“Your friend, Mr. Dacre, puzzles 
me,” said Charles. “I don’t exactly 
know what to make of him.” 

“T don’t understand your diffi- 
culty,” answered she. 

“T don’t a understand it my- 
self,” he replied. “The fact is, it has 
been culminating. All along there 
has seemed to me something more 
enigmatical about him than is ac- 
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countable by 4 mere temporary se- 


=. 

“Yes, of course, there is, because 
we don’t know the causes and condi- 
tions of his concealment.” 

“Tt is something more—it is some- 
thing quite indefinable in his manner, 
but which at times strikes one with a 
chill of suspicion. I felt it the very 
first time I saw him, as I looked at 
him through my glass while he talked 
to Ardenbroke, and afterwards to that 
old gray-headed man, at the opera, 
and Tfett it again to-night.” 

His eyes met Laura’s as he said 
this ; pale, with an odd smile, her 
eyes were fixed upon him with a 
painful inquiry ; had she experienced 
the same repulsion mingling with as 
mysterious a fascination ' 

“One always does connect the 
idea of insecurity with secrecy,” she 
said, averting her eyes. ‘‘ But is not 
that very unjust—obviously unfair ? 
It must be so, if secrecy can ever be 
justifiable.” 

“Yes, soit would appear; yet there 
seem to be certain ambiguities with 
which nature or providence, call the 
power how we may, has associated 
in our imaginations the idea of what 
is deadly and perfidious.” 

“ Yes, in our imaginations ; but we 
must not be governed altogether by 
that faculty,” said the young lady. 

“T fanciedit your favourite faculty.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Why, you profess yourself a crea- 
ture, not of reason, but of instinct, 
and the imagination is the seat of 
instinct.” 

“You are growing too metaphy- 
sical for me—a great deal. Justice is 
one of our instincts, and justice says 
very plainly that it would be wrong 
to condemn any one simply because 
he chose to be private and unob- 

3 


Charles Mannering laughed, but 
there was some little tinge of re- 
proach in the tone in which he said— 

“ T wonder, Challys, whether, under 
any circumstances, you would take the 
trouble to plead my cause as well ?” 

“Come, Charlie, I won't have 
this ; you have been very sensible up 
to this ; why should you on a sudden 
break down so lamentably, and insi- 
nuate that I, the most honest friend 
in the world, am not reliable. If 
you say another word of the kind I 
have done with you. But have you 
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no better reason for yout misgivings 
about Mr. Dacre? Itseems almost a 
—_ to ask it, but you and I have 

nown one another so long, and 80 
well.” 

He laughed again a little sadly, 
and said he— 

“Tt appears odd to me that he 
should give as his address a place 
where he does not live; that he 
should defer his visit to me until the 
hour at which he usually calls here, 
although his excuse for coming here so 
late is, that his business keeps him in 
the country to that hour ; and he told 
you, you say, that he had abandoned 
that business for the present, in order 
to devote himself to the prosecution 
of this affair. Then, when I came to 
the door of my chambers, to let him 
out, there was a companion—a very 
odd-looking person—waiting on the 
lobby for him, and I detected a sort 
of signalling from Dacre, I fancied, to 
warn that person that he was over- 
heard, and in fact it struck me so 
oddly that I followed him down 
stairs, and I found that in the next 
court they were joined by a third 
person, and they walked on abreast so 
rapidly that 1 could not overtake 
them, but as I reached the street 
Dacre from a cab window nodded 
and smiled to me, and they drove 
away together.” 

“T can see nothing in all that at all 
inconsistent with his representations.” 

“There is no such conflict of course - 
as would hang him—no actual con- 
flict ; but I could not doubt that the 
persons who joined him were not 

entlemep, and there is, I think, a 
ind of shock in discovering that sort 
of association; and all I know is, 
that the whole thing has left on my 
mind a most uncotifortable uncer- 
tainty.” 

“It is not pleasant, in such an 
anxiety as I am, to have one’s 
uncertainties aggravated, and I do 
think, wantonly,” said Miss Laura 
Gray, very unreasonably. “ And Mr. 
Dacre is just the kind of petson—we 
can’t be blind to the fact that he is 
one elegant and graceful—to 
make others who happen to be placed 
beside him look very much more the 
reverse than they really are ; and I 
don’t think there is anything worth a 
thought in all this; and it does not 
even make me the least wncotmforta- 
ble, which perhaps is disappointing.” 
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Miss Challys Guy was very near 
kindling into one of her indignations. 

Charles smiled and shook his 
head a little, looking almost sad on 
her pretty face. 

“ Fou smile ; you’re very odd cer- 
tainly,’ mused Miss Gray, passion- 
ately ; “just because you see me very 
much in earnest, I wonder what plea- 
sure you can find in trying to make 
me believe you think me a fool ?” 

“No, I’ve told you a thousand 
times, I think you very clever, on 
the contrary ; if you repeat that accu- 
sation I’ll say you do so only to make 
me repeat my poor testimony. If I 
smile, Challys, it is partly at your 
character, which also I admire, and 
partly at my own folly, which I de- 

lore, but cannot cure; and so, 
ian detained you too long, I'll say 
good night.” . 

“You'll come again in the morn- 
ing—won’t you ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; I’m always quite 


at your command ; it is one of my 
happiest hours that is spent in ex- 
ecuting your commissions—so never 
spare me.” 

“A thousand thanks, Charlie, 
you’re so good-natured. Then I will 
say good-night now; and you'll not 
forget us in the morning ?” 

So they parted. She heard him 
get into his cab, and drive away. 

he raised the window and looked 
out, and around and down the once 
more silent little avenue. 

She sighed as she drew back her 
pretty head. 

“ Poor Charlie! he’s sometimes so 
high-flown ; he talks of his folly, and 
thinks himself so wise, and he’s such 
a good creature.” 

She looked up at the stars and 
smiled, and looked somehow oddly 
pleased, and then, with a little sigh, 
she turned away and ran up the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A DRAWING-ROOM CONTROVERSY. 


“T pon’r think there is anything 
worth a thought in all this, and it 
does not even make me the least un- 
comfortable,” Miss Challys Gray had 
said ; but she had spoken in her haste; 
it did make her uncomfortable, and 
that it was, perhaps, which had vexed 
her. 

In the morning, however, came a 
pleasant note from Mr. Dacre. It 
was expressed in these terms :— 


“My pear Miss Gray,—I have 
every hope that I shall have ver 
important news to tell you when 
have next the pleasure of seeing you. 
I don’t yet comprehend the plot, but 
I can already identify, I think, at 
least some of the plotters. Such a 
gang of wretches! I have been com- 
pelled to make some extremely odd 
acquaintances, and to revive a not 
very desirable old one, in the course 
of my inquisition. From one I have 
just extracted a note, which I shall 
ultimately use as an instrument to 
compel a complete confession, and 
thus bring the conspiracy to its knees. 
I saw your friend, Mr. Mannering, 

esterday evening, at his chambers, 

t had nothing very particular to 
tell, except my ugly little adventure 


at Islington, which, he 8, he re- 
lated to you. After I had obtained 
my first success yesterday evening, 
with the paper in my pocket by which 
I hope to carry my point, I had just 
made up my mind—but changed it 
on good grounds —to run out to 
Guildford House, and, late as it was, 
to implore a few minutes ; but it was 
too late, and there were other rea- 
sons, as I have said, for delay. 


“Believe me, my dear Miss Gray, 
ever yours very truly, 
“ALFRED DACRE.” 


When Charles came that day, as 
he had promised, she did not care to 
show him this note. She simply told 
him that she had received a line 
which explained everything, and re- 
lated how. 

“ But,” she said, “he mentions an 
adventure which happened him at 
Islington. What was it ?” 

Charles Mannering was a little put 
out ; but he rallied, and told the 
story. 

“Good heavens !” she exclaimed 
with a gasp when he had done. 
“ And how did you come not to tell 
me all that before ?” 
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“T can't exactly say ; but two 
reasons, I am sure, contributed. In 
the first place, I suspect there is ex- 
aggeration or mistake ; and, in the 
next, I see no possible good in fright- 
ening you by such a story, whether 
true or false. Of course, it tends to 
make Mr. Dacre more interesting, 
and that is motive enough for him ; 
but I am certain that anyone who 
cares for you will say: I acted kindly, 
as I think Mr. Dacre would have 
done, in allowing that story to con- 
tinue untold for a little longer.” 

“ T don’t agree with you,” she said ; 
“T ought to have heard it. There is 
no room for mistake about such a 
thing, nor for exaggeration, that I 
can see; either it happened or it 
didn’t ; of course, it is easy for any- 
one to tell wilful untruths ; and I 
don’t suspect him of that, any more 
than you do, I know; but you don’t 
like him.” 

“ T don’t like people I know nothing 
about—that’s very true,” acquiesced 
Charles. 

“You know quite well what I 
mean: I mean you hate him,” she said. 

“No,” he laughed. ‘‘ No, I assure 
you, I don’t hate him ; but I think 
he’s made too much of. I think he 
has been allowed to thrust or to in- 
sinuate himself into a position to 
which, I think, he has no earthly 
claim.” 

Miss Laura Gray smiled a little 
disdainfully, and turned away to her 
flowers in the window. 

Charles, of course, saw that smile, 
understood its meaning perfectly, and 
winced under it. 

“T don’t think any unworthy 
motive has helped me to my opinion 
of Mr. Dacre. I don’t hate him, and I 
don’t like him. I think, I may say, 
I dislike him.” 

Hereupon Miss Gray raised her 
pretty eyebrows a little, turning to- 
wards him with a smile, and made 
him the faintest little courtesy in the 
world, and then smiled diligently at 
her flowers ; and he could only see 
her long eyelash as she looked down 
at them, re-arranging them with her 
delicate fingers in the tall, old china 
vases in which we see them painted 
in dark Dutch pictures. 

“Yes, I think I may say, I dislike 
him,” continued Charles, defiantly, 
but coolly. “I am certain he is con- 
ceited ; his countenance inspires no 
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confidence. I fancy him giddy, self- 
ish, and violent—you like instinct, 
and I'm giving it to you—I fancy 
him all that ; and I think him quite 
capable of telling fibs, or selling a 
friend a bad horse at a good price, or 
anything else of the kind.” 

“ But is not that merely supposing 
him a man?” suggested Miss Gray. 

Without noticing, however, this 
query, Charles Mannering went on 
with his confession. 

“T don’t say it’s charitable ; but 
there are a great many opinions that 
are neither charitable nor unchari- 
table—that are, in fact, simply just. 
Ardenbroke knows him, I dare say, 
and even likes him in a kind of way, 
as he must do a great many agreeable 
fellows of the same kind; but that 
means, as a clever girl like you must 
suppose, and as every man knows, 
very little indeed. I say there is 
something in him that inspires dis- 
trust. I don’t like him ; on the con- 
trary, I dislike him, and I’m quite 
determined [ll make out everything 
about him.” 

“That will task your ingenuity, 
won't it ?”’ she said gently. “I am 
rather curious myself ; but I don’t 
expect to hear till he chooses.” 

“Which may be never,” 
Charles. “TI shan’t wait.” 

“T don’t object,” said Miss Gray ; 
* only let us be quite distinct on this 
point. Remember, / have nothing 
whatever to do with it. I am quite 
satisfied ; in fact, I should think my- 
self extremely impertinent, to say 
nothing worse, if I were to engage in 
any such inquiry respecting a person 
who has been so kind, and who is, 
after all, a mere acquaintance, and 
whom I know to be a friend of Arden- 
broke’s.” 

“T’m glad you have no objection.” 

“T can have no objection to your 
doing anything you please, on your 
own account, provided it does not 
affect me,” said Miss Gray. 

“ He says he has a taste for being a 
detective. I don’t say I have quite 
that, but, I dare say, when occasion 
requires, I can be just as sharp as he. 
My inquiries shall be made in a 
direct and fearless way. I shan’t act 
like a detective—that is not usual— 
but Pll learn something about him, 
and if no one knows any such person 
I shall form my own inferences.” 

“Take care, Charlie, for he has 


said 
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been living abroad, and people are 
duellists there still.” 

“ Youlaughat meas if you thought 
I wasn’t in earnest. I promise you 
I'll bring you news of him.” 

“Very good—only again remember 
I did not send you. In fact I don’t 
see any reasonable ground for pur- 
suing him with inquiries, and there;are 
mene obvious reasonsagainst doing so ; 
and [ still think it was very odd your 
not telling me a word of that really 
frightful adventure at Islington.” 
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“T’m sorry my reasons didn’t satisfy 
you—a cracker or a sixpenny cannon 
very likely—but we can’t, in the pre- 
sent state of evidence, agree on a 
single point about this interesting 
person. When a little more light 
comes perhaps we shall.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Miss Gray. 

He fancied, I think, that he had 
alarmed her by threatening inquiry, 
but she was really amused, for per- 
haps she suspected a motive. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Mr. Dacre did not come that night, 
nor his hand, as Charles Mannering 
learned on making polite inquiry 
about the canieal parcel, nor any 
word or sign to show people at Guild- 
ford House that he was living. No 
note reached Charles Mannering’s 
chambers—no call was made there by 
the object of his suspicions. 

But on the day following an odd lit- 
tlenote reached her from her persistent 
correspondent, Mr. Dacre. It said :— 


“My pgAR Miss Gray,—Don’t 
be alarmed, neither suppose that you 
shall have any trouble whatever in 
consequence, but you must aid me in 
‘dentifying a malefactor ! an oppor- 
tunity occurs to-morrow (Friday). 
You, who enjoy good music, have you 
never heard the Jewish service per- 
formed at the synagogue in Mortlake- 
street in the City? On that even- 
ing attend at a quarter-past eight 
o'clock. I enclose a note, which will 
secure a good place for you and Mrs. 
Wardell. You will be placed in the 
gallery near the stair at the great en- 
trance. At the opposite end of the 
building will be in a railed enclo- 
sure, in what I shall call the aisle, 
five singers, who will walk after an 
officer of the synagogue to the eastern 
end during the course of the service 
and back again. Of these, two will 
be tenors. You will have an oppor- 
tunity of observing their faces, Do 
so, and kindly tell me if anything 
very particular strikes you in either. 
Uniess something quite unforeseen 
should happen I shall be there myself, 
and hope for a word at your carriage 
window before you leave, Pray do 
not fail. Your going there will decide 


a point which at present perplexes 
me. Everything waits upon it. 
Pray do not refuse. The worst that 
can befall you is to hear some fine 
music without effecting anything 
moreimportant. On the other hand, 
you may throw a flood of light upon 
the darkness that baffles me. 

“Confiding in your good sense and 
spirit, Iam sure you will make the 
effort. Ihave the honour of knowing 
those attributes too well to doubt it. 
If I write too boldly pray attribute 
my rashness to my zeal, and forgive 
me.—Believe me, my dear Miss Gray, 
ever yours most truly, 

“* ALFRED DACRE. 

“P.S.—I forgot to say the gallery 

is exclusively for ladies.” 


“Here, then, was an adventure. 
Drives she had daily. Shopping and 
allthat. Intolerably dull the routine 
had become. But this excursion was 
something quite new. To penetrate 
the City ; tosit ina Jewish synagogue 
and hear their worship and their 
chanting ; and all with a purpose so 
strange, and even interesting, was 
uite charming; so thought Miss 
tray, and perhaps the thought of 
that word at the carriage window and 
the great eyes of her preux chevalier 
looking in, contributed something to 
the interest of the anticipation, She 
ran into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Wardell sat, and, said she— 

“Julia, I am going to introduce 
you to a new religion.’ 

“What on earth does the mad-cap 
mean ?” exclaimed the old lady, lay- 
ing down her crochet, and raising her 
spectacles, 
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“Yes, you and I shall be Jewesses, 
and I’ve made up my mind we shall 
be received in the synagogue to-mor- 
row.” 

There was a silence, during which 
Julia Wardell gazed in her grave, 
handsome face, 

“Oh come, come, my dear! reli- 
gion ’s no subject for joking.” 

She remembered some flighty ideas 
which Laura had picked up out of 
books, and for which she had been 
taken to task by the curate at Gray 
Forest. She had been present at one 
of their controversial encounters in 
the drawing-room, and had been lost 
in the clouds, and was edified by 
Laura’s audacity and learning, and 
thongs her capable of anything. 

“No, Julia,” she said, laughing, 
“ vou shall have liberty of conscience. 
What I really intend is to bring you 
with me to-morrow to a Jewish syn- 
agogue in the City, where we shall 
hear some good music.” 

“ Well, you need not frighten one 
by talking as if you were out of your 
wits. I shouldn't object—in fact I 
should like it very well,” said Julia 
Wardell. 

“You mustn’t tell anyone—it’s a 
secret expedition, mind,” Challys 
Gray enjoined. 

Mrs. Wardell agreed, appending 
he speortion, “but who is there to 
te bad 

“There ’s Charles Mannering, and 
I’m sure he’d find out some excellent 
reason why we should not go.” 

“ Not if he came with us himself.” 

“ Well, I don’t want that either— 
we're not obliged to tell Charles 
Mannering everything we do, and I 
shouldn’t like to take him with us.” 

“Very good, dear ; there’s no very 

yarticular reason why we should, and 
suppose we mustn't talk—any more 
than we do in church—so I don't see 
any good in bringing him with us.” 
‘And don’t ask him to tea,” said 


a, 

“Why not to tea ?” inquired she. 

“ Because we are to go in the even- 
ing—just about our early tea time. 
Don’t be alarmed, we shall have a 
gallery to ourselves, and the carriage 
shall wait close to the door—and I 
think it is a charming adventure.” 

So on Friday morning she sent a 
note to Charles to say— 

“We are going out this even- 
ing, so don’t come”—and haying 
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written thus far, she fancied she 
had meant him to think they were 
going out to tea—so she resolutely 
added, “ It is not to tea, and I’m not 
going to tell you more than that we 
are going to a place of worship, and 
I hope that way of spending an 
evening is approved of by your 
gravity.” 

Charles did not appear. In due 
time the carriage was at the door ; 
the ladies got in, and away they 
drove. 

They arrived at their destination a 
little late. They should have been 
there before sunset. It was now 
twilight, and the street lamps lighted. 

When the carriage drew up, Laura 
looked from the window and saw a 
large buildingresembling, she thought 
with some disappointment, a meet- 
ing-house. She saw a large door in 
the centre, and two smaller doors, one 
at each side. But no one appeared 
at the steps to whom they could put 
a question. 

The footman stood at the carriage 
door for his orders. In her perplexity 
she saw a female beckon to her from 
one of the side doors—and was de- 
termined, 

“Come, Julia—come, dear ;” and 
she got out, followed by Mrs. Wardell, 
and they found themselves in a small 
chamber, from which a staircase as- 
cended. 

“How did you know, dear, ttt 
we wished to come up to the gallery ?” 
asked Laura of the handsome little 
Jewish girl with raven hair and great 
dark eyes, and the rich transparent 
tints of her race. 

“The liveries, please, miss, and— 
and I was told the colour of your 
eyes, and that you were very hand- 
some, please.” 

Laura smiled, and was disposed 
to like the little girl, and to admire 
the place. But there was not, as yet 
at least, much to admire. It was 
very much such a vestibule and stair- 
case, lighted by a hanging lamp, a 
conduct to the gallery of a common- 
place church, except that they did 
notcommunicate by any side door with 
the great central passage leading on 
to the floor of the building. She 
was, however, already interested, for, 
faint and muffled, she heard the 
solemn swell of voices chanting. 
She could distinguish at times the 
soaring notes of a falsetto mingling 
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with tenors and bassoes ; and as she 
softly ascended, those strange and 
beautiful harmonies exceeding, she 
thought, any she had ever heard in 
cathedral music, grew grander and 
more thrilling, until on reaching the 
back of the gallery the music was per- 
fectly distinct. 

But here she was disappointed— 
for although she found herself in an 
assembly of Jewish women (as was 
clear enough from the peculiarities of 
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outline and complexion), a close 
lattice-work covered the front of the 
gallery, and she feared would effec- 
tually interrupt her view of the in- 
terior of the building. 

The little girl silently indicated 
two vacant seats in front, to which 
accordingly they made their way. 
Here it was easy to see through the 
lattice, now close to their eyes, all 
that was passing below. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A RECOGNITION, 


Lookinc beneath and before her she 
saw a large chamber, the general 
effect of which resembled that of a 
church, with, however, a few con- 
siderable distinctions. 

There was at each side a row of 
tall windows, which, however, the 
deepening twilight failed to pene- 
trate, and the lamplight from large 
hanging candelabra filled the build- 
ing. Up the centre was a passage, with 
a railed enclosure containing a table, 
on a sort of dais, ascended by several 
steps. At each side of this table 
stood a man; one the reader, the 
other an officer of the synagogue, and 
behind them at a desk were six 
others, who were, at the moment, 
chanting the service, led by the 
reader. Beyond this, at the far ex- 
tremity, was something resembling a 
wardrobe, covered with a red velvet 
curtain embroidered with gold, and 
with Hebrew letters embroidered on 
the vallance at its top; and in bas 
relief an angel, as large as a living 
human figure, was carved at each side 
of it. Over this hung a solitary lamp, 
and at it’s right extremity stood a 
solitary figure very singular. He was 
dressed in a white satin cassock, that 
nearly reached the ground ; his shoes 
were fastened with large silver 
buckles, and on his head a tall, white 
conical hat, with a dark roll of fur in- 
stead of a brim, surrounding the head. 

The curtained piece of furniture was 
the ark, and the strangely-costumed 
man was the Rabbin. 

The officiating people, as well as 
the congregation, all males, stood 
facing the t, their backs toward 
the gallery, and wearing their hats, 
and each with a white woollen 


drapery, with broad stripe of blue, 
hanging about his shoulders. 

The scene was so odd, almost gro- 
tesque, for these white draperies were 
worn shawl fashion, and had long 
slender white tassels from their 
corners—and the voices were 80 
splendid, the entire service proceed- 
ing in the Hebrew language, and the 
Oriental seclusion of the lattice so 
new and strange that Laura was too 
much interested in the novelty of the 
scene and situation for a minute or 
two, to recollect the particular object 
of her visit. Soon, however, it re- 
curred. She fixed her attention on 
the singers. There were two tenors, 
one a smaller man than the other. 
But standing as they all did with 
their backs toward the gallery, she 
almost despaired of any accident’s 
affording her a glimpse of their faces. 

Such a chance, however, did at last 
occur. Thechantingsubsided. There 
was a silence, and the reader called 
in a few words in a low tone to a 
person, one of the officers of the syna- 
gogue, who proceeded to a distant 
seat, from which arose a hatted 
man with his copious white shawl, 
who proceeded to the ark, drew the 
curtain, opened a double door, and 
produced two rolls, which he drew 
reverently forth from their em- 
broidered velvet cases. 

These were the manuscript copies 
of the law written on vellum. The 
reading of the law was to begin, and 
now, too, began the opportunity for 
which Laura Gray Be 5 te waiting. 

From one of the openings in the 
side of the railed enclosure the reader 
pene followed by thesix singers, 

is assistants, who proceeded singly 
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in slow procession behind him up the 
building, and as they filed round the 
corner of the railing she had a glimpse 
of each in the series of those dark 
Jewish faces—and one, that of the 
smaller tenor, who was walking like 
the rest with downcast eyes, startled 
her. She had but a momentary and 
very imperfect view of the black- 
haired pallid face which looked to 
her like the malignant countenance 
which she had seen at the window 
and in the hall of Guildford House ! 
She drew back instinctively—she felt 
uncertain, but frightened. Very much 
frightened for a few seconds, and 
then very angry with Mr. Dacre for 
exposing her to that kind of shock 
without warning. Then she began to 
grow very restless and uncomfortable, 
and her first impulse was to make her 
escape quietly and quickly from the 
place. 

But was she quite certain—was 
there no mistake ? when she looked 
again these figures stood, like 
the rest, with their backs turned 
toward her. The reader was standing 
a little to the left of the Rabbi, and 
the singers in a semicircle behind 
him. The chanting proceeded, and 
she remained in uncertainty. 

Henceforward this vocal music, 
rich in harmony, finer still in the 
quality of the voices that mingled 
in it, had ceased to enchant her. 
Like sweet and solemn music heard 
through a terrible dream it confused 
her sensations, but her spirit no 
longer took part in it. She could 
think of nothing but the chance of 
again seeing, and with more certain 
observation that odious face which 
she was so nearly certain she recog- 
nized. 

Now, again the chanting was sus- 
pended. The reader and his choir 
returned in the same order to their 
former places, and as they marched 
slowly down this face turned fully to 
the gallery, she did see the face that 
had looked in at the study window 
and ‘peered into the hall; and that pale 
black-browed man, with the large 
sullen mouth and the great lurid eyes, 
chanting the time-honoured Jewish 
liturgy, was actually one—perhapsthe 
chief—of those miscreant conspira- 
tors who were persecuting her with 
so satanic a persistency, and had 
actually attempted to murder Alfred 
Dacre. 
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A sense of danger and of horror 
overpowered her—she felt faint, and 
whispered in Mrs. Wardell’s ear— 

“ Let us come away, dear.” 

“But, may we?’ answered the 
chaperon. 

“Tll try—I won't stay,” whispered 
Laura, and rose quickly. No inter- 
ruption was offered. Their with- 
drawal seemed hardly observed. How 
glad she was of that lattice screen 
that covered the front of the gallery, 
for the sullen malignant eye of the 
little tenore had for a moment swept 
the place from which she was looking 
down and held her in its spell. 

On her reaching the street door 
Alfred Dacre stepped swiftly to her 
side. He looked in her face and saw 
how pale she was as he offered her 
hisarm. She was seated in the car- 
riage, she scarcely knew how, and 
he leaning on the window looking in. 

“ You are fatigued ?” he whispered, 
taking her hand with an anxious 
look. 

“ Nothing,” she said, not removing 
her hand. 

“Tt was so good of you to come.” 

“T suspected it was all about my 
own business, and so it was,” she 
said, looking for a moment darkly 
into his eyes with a very little nod. 

“T understand. You recognised 
some one ?” 

yes,” 

“Then my course is clear.” 

“You are not to take any step 
without first consulting me,” said 
Challys Gray, with a sudden access 
of her imperious manner, “ Nothing 
—I’ll never speak again to you if 
you do, Mr. Dacre. Nothing shall 
be done without my permission.” 

He smiled, and said— 

“ May I call to-morrow at Guild- 
ford House ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. Who is Mrs. War- 
dell talking to ?” she said, glancing at 
the other window. “Is that Charles 
Mannering ¢” she said, addressing the 
speaker at the other side. 

“Yes, here I am,” said Charles, 
with a laugh ; “you did not expect 
me. I ran down to Brompton on the 
chance of your having changed your 
mind and stayed at home, to beg a cup 
of tea, and I learned from the servant 
that you had come to this place, and 
I was impertinent enough to follow.” 

Though Charles laughed, she fan- 
cied he looked vexed, and was speak- 
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ing in a tone that was not really so 
gay as he assumed to be. And 
though, perhaps, she would not have 
confessed this to any one, I think it 
made her uncomfortable. 

“Don’t go for a moment,” she 
whispered to him ; and, resuming her 
little talk with Mr. Dacre, she said— 
“T am so nervous while I stay here. 
I am longing to leave this place. I 
was a little vexed with you, for a 
moment, when I saw that face ; but, 
I dare say, it was necessary, at least 
important, that I should.” 

‘The important and the ridiculous, 
trick and reality, deceit and enthu- 
siasm, aS you may one day learn, 
Miss Gray, are strangely mixed up at 
times. It shall be my office to dis- 
eriminate. I admire your energy. 
I wish I could tell you all I owe you. 
You have showed me the game, and 
I will run it down.” 

“But you remember, you are not 
to do anything without my consent,” 
she said. 

“Don’t be the least uneasy ; there 
shall be no fracas, do you be but half 
as wise as I believe you.” 

“Well, I'll try. And, now, I really 
am grewing uncomfortable; those 
dreadful people will be coming out ; 
aud I think the horses are grow- 
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ing impatient; so Ill say, good 
night,” and she gave him her hand ; 
and continued—“ Julia, dear, Mr. 
Dacre is going, you must bid him 

ood night.” And thus, transferring 

im to Mrs. Wardell, she herself turn- 
ed to Charles, and said—* You must 
come back to tea with us ; you'll come 
in here and drive home with us.” 

“Do you really wish it ?” said he. 

“Wish it? Of course I wish it, 
or I shouldn’t tell you to do it,” 
said the young lady. 

“Well, I’ve gotacabhere. I can’t 
take a seat with you, I’m very sorry 
to say, having a call to make ; but it 
is only a minute or two at my soli- 
citor’s chambers, and I shall be at 
Guildford House in less than ten 
minutes after you get there, and I 
won't say, good-bye.” 

“What a very charming person he 
is !” exclaimed Julia Wardell, turning 
toward the speaker. 

“Who ?” asked Laura. 

“Oh! Mr. Dacre, of course,” said 
Charles, “I don’t know of anyone 
else, at present, answering to the 
description.” 

“Well, he’s gone, and we must go 
also, so I shall expect you, remem- 
ber,” and away they drove toward 
home. 


‘CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE FLEET. 


As they drove away Charles saw Mr. 
Dacre step into a cab, in which he 
saw, he fancied, some other persons 
seated. It drove away just as he got 
into his hansom. He was in no par- 
ticular good humour with Mr. Dacre ; 
and, at sight of his companions, 
his suspicions and his curiosity re- 
vived. 

“ Drive after that cab, and be sure 
you keep it in sight,” said he ; him- 
self watching it with a shrewd and 
steady gaze as they pursued. 

From time to time as they clattered 
along the pavement, Mannering told 
the driver to pull-in a little, so as to 
regulate the distance between them ; 
and, with this caution, he followed 


through several streets, and turning. 


into one, deserted and old-fashioned, 
Dacre’s cab drew up at the steps of a 
dingy hall-door. Dacre and one of his 
companions got out, and, after a very 


few words his friend ran up the steps, 
and, Dacre jumping into the cab, it 
drove away atarapid pace. Charles 
Mannering had his misgivings about 
Dacre. Whatorwhowashe? That 
was an odd-looking street—a curious 
habitation for the intimate of a very 
fine man as, he fancied, Dacre as- 
sumed to be. 

Some qualms visited him as he pur- 
sued the chase. Was this sort of 
thing within the limits which cir- 
cumscribe a gentleman’s morality ¢ 

“Yes ;” he insisted bullying Lin 
self—* it is not merely allowable, but 
my duty. I will find out who this 
Mr. Dacre is. I'll learn, at all events, 
what are his haunts, and who 
his friends. It is worse than ridi- 
culous the confidence with which 
Challys treats him ; that the poor 
little thing should be made such a 
fool of ; and certainly, I'll not spare 
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sayeelt, nor spare him either, and— 
where are we getting to now ?” 

By this time they were approaching 
a famous place. That grand chemin 
de fer, the road to ruin, has, as we 
know, like other great highways, 
that daily and nightly pour into 
a common centre their inexhaustible 
streams of life—its handsome and 
convenient terminus, I mean the Fleet 
Prison ; and, at the entrance of this 
Mr. Dacre’s cab drew up, and he and 
his remaining companion jumped 
down to the flags—beside a lamp- 
post which then stood close to the 
door. 

With Dacre then entered at this 
door his companion, a fat, round 
shouldered Jew, some sixty years of 
age, with the characteristic heavy 
nose ; a great moist smiling mouth, 
and eyes half closed ; his hands in 
his pockets, and his wrinkled and 
somewhat dusty black velvet waist- 
coat crossed and lapped with several 
gold chains. 

“ How ish Mr. Bluntthis hevening?” 
he inquired politely of Mr. Blunt, the 
officer at the hatch, a low door well 
barred and bolted, which communi- 
cated with the interior passage, a 
view of which it permitted breast 


high. 

“ Well, thank you, sir. Can I do 
anything for you, Mr. Goldshed ?” 
said this gentleman, touching his hat, 
as he lowered his newspaper. 

“ We want to pay a vishit, me and 
my friend, to Mr. De Beaumirail, if 
he’sh at home,” drawled the Jew 
facetiously. 

“ Well, it’s only toknockat his hall- 
door, sir, and ask his footman,” said 
Mr. Blunt unbending, in the same 
pleasant vein, and opening the en- 
chanted gate to let these privileged 
spirits pass in. In the passage loung- 
ing about the hatch were several non- 
descript persons, who might be bailiffs 
or wardens, a reserve force in case of 
any one’s being disposed to be trouble- 
some. 

“ Any more detainers against Fol- 
jambe ?” drawled the Jew in Mr. 

lunt’s ear, as he passed. 

“ Just a little thing o’ fifteen pun, 
sir.” 

“ Nothing else, you’re sure ?” said 
Mr. Goldshed, stopping short. 

“ Not a penny, sir.” 

Mr. Goldshe whistled some bars 
of a quiettune, which was interrupted 
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by a little hiccough, as he shook off 
his momentary meditation, and sway- 
ed and swaggered after his com- 
panion. 

Charles Mannering jumped down 
to the flag-way, hesitated, and got in 
again, and then made up his mind, 
got out once more, told the man to 
wait where he was, and walked on to 
the door which Dacre had entered 
only a minute before. 

Our friend, Charles Mannering, 
felt as a proud man does who has de- 
tected himself doing a shabby thing. 
His pride upbraided him, and he was 
inwardly ashamed. He could not ac- 
knowledge it though, and he was de- 
termined to brazen it out. 

The fact is he was jealous of this 
handsome Alfred Dacre, and jealousy 
is a madness, subject, as we know, to 
capricious and violent paroxysms. 
He had seen Dacre talking at the 
window of the carriage to Challys 
Gray, and conclusions had instantly 
possessed his mind. Dacre had, of 
course, arranged this visit to the 
synagogue, had accompanied them, 
and had in fact as much of their so- 
ciety as he pleased ; whilewhe had 
been not only uninvited to be of the 
expedition, but written to and forbid- 
den to go to Guildford House ; but he 
would have been in the way. 

And who was this Mr. Dacre whom 
Challys Gray had taken up in so 
unaccountable a way, and appointed 
to be her standing counsel, and her 
knight errant, her prime minister, and 
even her master of the revels? 

He, Charles Mannering, would find 
out all about him. He had no idea 
of mere masks and disguises, mime, 
balatrones, winning their way by 
sheer impudence and _ insinuation, 
with their disguises still on, into such 
houses as Challys Gray’s. He was 
huffed and wounded, and in no mood 
to mince matters with Mr. Dacre, 
The sooner, in his present temper, he 
thought, they went to the heart of 
the question, and understood one an- 
other, the better. And he was quite 
sure if Ardenbroke were here, he 
would thoroughly approve the resolu- 
tion he had taken. 

He stepped in, expecting to see 
Dacre, but he had gone in as we have 
seen, and Charles walked up to Mr. 
Blunt, and he said—not knowing well 
what question to put— 

“The gentleman who came in here 
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om ae can you tell me where 
ei 

“Mr. Goldshed ?” 

“No. Mr. Dacre; two gentlemen 
came in here together Y 

“Oh! Yes, I know him—gone in 
tosee Mr. De Beaumirail—-well, sir ?” 

Well, what was to be his next step. 
He had cooled by this time. 

“Do you want him, sir?” 

“ Well ashe’sgoneintosee a friend, 
you say, it will answer me another 
time. I’ll—yes—I shall see him else- 
where, to-morrow, or—that will do. 
Will you allow me to light my cigar?” 

And with this disjointed address, 
and his cigar glowing he turned his back 
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upon Mr. Blunt, and full of conjec- 
ture, as to what Mr. Dacre could 
possibly want of De Beaumirail, 
whom he professed to detest, he re- 
turned to his cab. 

“Not too late to follow them to 
Brompton,” he thought, as he looked 
at his watch under the lamp. 

After all this devious excursion 
had been accomplished at such a 
that less time than one would 
1ave supposed had been wasted upon 
it. So away he went, having bribed 
the cabman with a handsome prom- 
ise, through the still bustling town to 
the then comparatively rural and 
sequestered suburb of old Brompton. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A WORD IN HASTE. 


“On, Charlie, you’re a good crea- 
ture, after all,” said Challys Gray. 
“T'm so glad you have come.’ 

So gay and kindly was her voice, 
that half his jealousy, and all his 
gloom vanished as she spoke. 

“ Glad—really glad—well! I’m re- 
warded: Did you like the singing— 
‘was it worth so long a drive, and so 
—_— ga—what shall I call 
it?” 


“A frolic,” said Challys Gray— 
“ quite worth it ; and I advise you to 
look in and listen, and Julia Wardell 
will lend you her white cashmere 
shawl, and you'll not have thetrouble 
even of taking off your hat. But 
what do you mean by unprotected 4 
T'll tell you—you mean a question. 
You men are always accusing us 
poor women of practising small dupli- 
cities and indirections, and, alas, 
what an example do you set us? For 
instance, by introducing that one 
little word, you contrive to ask me, 
without seeming to do so—did you 
and Julia Wardell go by yourselves ?” 

He laughed. 

“Ttis so well reasoned, I can’t find 
it in my heart to deny it.” 

“Well, Pll meet that confession 
by telling you as frankly, we did go 
by ourselves, and witnessed the whole 
thing without a protector—not among 
the gentlemen in shawls, but among 
the fadies in great coats.” 

He fancied that she said all this 
to acquit herself of having been ac- 
companied by Mr. Dacre. There was 


something unspeakably gratifying in 
this. Charles's spirit effervesced. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Wardell, 
lowering her book of Fashions—in 
which she had been studying a lady 
in gigot sleeves, smiling over her left 
shoulder, with pink gloves on, and a 
lilac pelisse—“ all we ladies were 
shut up together in the gallery, with 
a little grille before us, so that no 
one could see us from the lower part 
of the chamber, or whatever it is, 
and very comfortably we saw and 
heard it all. I was rather amused— 
I mean, of course, it’s wrong to say 
exactly that of a place of—of—is it 
exactly worship—now that the Jews 
you know are under a curse ?” 

“We did not act on that though. 
We sat there as discreetly as the most 
orthodox Jewess ; and very delight- 
ful, really, the singing was.” 

‘“‘T saw Dacre there,” said Charles, 
who by a glance had ascertained that 
Mrs. Wardell was deep in her 
fashions again. 

“Yes,” said Laura, a little drily. 

“Had he anything to tell worth 
hearing?” 

“No; nothing yet but good hopes.” 

“In what direction do his hopes 
point?” said Charles. 

“ He expects adiscovery very soon.’ 

“T thi nk I have made a little aie. 
covery myself in the meantime,” said 
Charles. 

* About whom ?” she asked, raising 
her eyes suddenly. 

“ About Mr. Dacre,” he said, with 
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a faint smile, returning her gaze as 
steadily. 

“Qh,” said Laura, also with a 
smile, growing a little pale, and then 
suddenly blushing and looking away. 

She looked back again at him a little 
fiercely, quite straight. He was still 
—s ut his face was sad and 
pale. 

“* Now, Charlie, here we are, a pair 

of fools,” she said, with a gay laugh. 
“You look at me as if you suspected 
me of high treason, or worse, if worse 
can be ; and I, like an idiot as I am, 
blush, as usual, without a reason. 
Was ever so provoking a trick? I 
always do it. It is quite enough if I 
particularly wish not to blush. I am 
always sure to blush at the wrong 
moment. One day when we were 
all together in the drawing-room at 
Gray Forest, and dear papa read- 
ing his newspaper by the window, in 
came old Medlicot, the housekeeper, 
in consternation, to report that one of 
three West Indian fruits—they were 
like ripe figs—I remember them very 
well, and a great curiosity, to have 
been pronounced upon that day after 
dinner by the collective wisdom—one of 
them was missing.. Dear papa laid 
down his paper ; you were talking to 
my poor sister, and you were silent. 
She looked up from her drawing at old 
Medlicot ; and I, what did I do ?—I 
blushed, neck, forehead, all scarlet. 
Theld up my head as long as I could ; 
but I felt the brand of guilt glowing 
on my checks. My eyes dropped to 
the carpet, and, in an agony of con- 
scious innocence, I burst into tears. 
My father told old Medlicot it did not 
matter. I know he thought I had 
taken it, and was sparing my feelings. 
I think you all thought I had eaten 
it—and there never was a time when 
I could have done so mean a thing— 
or hid it, if I had, but I didn’t ; and 
dear Mary understood me when I told 
her, and laughed and kissed me, and 
pitied me ever so much. Poor Mary, 
she understood me, and always judged 
me charitably through all my furies 
and follies, and made much of the 
little good that was in me, and made 
the best of all the bad.” 

As she spoke, Challys Gray got up 
and went to the window, which was 
open, and looked out. 

A very different scene it was from 
the lordly timber, the broad river, 

and high wooded banks which one 
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saw from the great window of Gray 
Forest. Very different, too, from the 
still, sultry sea, under the brilliant 
moon of Naples, with which, for two 
winters, her eye had grown familiar. 
Still there was something she liked— 
something even of poetry, in the dim 
night view of the tufted trees, and 
homely and irregular buildings. 

“‘ T’ll bid you good night, I believe,” 
said Julia Wardell, walking gently, 
and putting her worsteds into her 
work-basket. “ Would you mind touch- 
ing the. bell, Charles? Thanks ;” 
and, giving her dog in charge of the 
servant, he conveyed the brute up 
Stairs, where, at Mrs.Wardell’s door, 
her maid received the dog and his 
mistress. 

A téte-a-téte with Charlie Manner- 
ing was nothing—very like uncle and 
niece, brother and sister—what less 
romantic ¢ 

“Yes, Challys,” he said, when he 
had closed the door after Julia War- 
dell, “one other person does under- 
stand you perfectly. You are a very 
odd person, very inconvenient, very 
like an angel—for I do_ believe 
nothing on earth would tempt you to 
tell a fib. No, from the time you 
were a tiny little thing, no higher 
than that, when I was a great clumsy 
fellow of seventeen, and you a little 
girl of nine—always quite true. How 
did it happen? I wonder whether 
anyone else ever so walked in the 
light as you, Challys ?” 

“Come, Charley, this is quite new. 
I hardly know you. I expected a 
lecture instead—wholesome bitters, 
and here is a shower of bonbons.” 

“Well, I used, I believe, to lecture 
you a great deal more than I had 
any business to do, but I don’t think 
I have ventured for a long time, that 
conceited custom has fallen into dis- 
use, hasn’t it?” 

“Too long, Charlie, I like old cus- 
toms, and I think it would do me 
good.” 

“ Really, Challys ?” 

“ Really, for at the worst, I should 
laugh at it, and laughter is about the 

pleasantest exercise we have. But 
what is your discovery, pray, about 
Mr. Dacre? for since I have employed 
him in this odd business, I should 
like to know.” 

“He told you, didn’t he, that he 
did not know De Beaumirail, and 
I’ve discovered that he does know 
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him, and visits him frequently in the 
debtors’ prison.” 

“ No, on the contrary, he said very 
distinctly, he did know him, he never 
said anything else; but he did say 
that he didn’t like him.” 

* Qh!” said Charles Mannering, 
in a disappointed tone, “I’m very 
glad! Then my discovery counts for 
nothing, but I suppose he'll have 
something to say about his inter- 
view ?” 

“T don’t think you like him much, 
Charlie.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you can’t afford him a 
good word.” 

“T know next to nothing about 
him,” answered Charles, “and the 
little I do know, I confess I don’t like. 
People have a good deal to say of 
him that is not quite pleasant. I 
have heard some odd things. I’m 
not quite certain, that is, I don’t quite 
rely upon them yet, but [ll make 
out, and you shall hear.” 

“TIT don’t expect any marvels, 
Charlie, at least about him. By the 
time Ardenbroke comes back all 
reasons for secrecy will have disap- 

ared, and we shall hear all about 
fim. In the meantime it doesn’t 
matter. I’m much more anxious to 
learn something about those people 
—shut the window, I grow nervous 
whenever I think of them—the peo- 
ple who have been writing those let- 
ters, and I did not thank you half 
enough for all the trouble you have 
been taking.” 

* T only wish, Challys,I could de- 
serve your thanks iu any way.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Charlie, I am very 
much obliged ; and suppose we talk 
of Gray Forest again, and old times. 
I think they were very happy times. 
I shall never be so happy again.” 

“Yes, you may—you will—happier 
than ever. It is I who have reason to 
despond—to despair.” 

“Tndeed !” laughed Challys. “Why, 
what's the matter ?” 

“No, thanks, I shan’t tell my 
story—you'd be sure to laugh at it ; 
you've begun already.” 

“T told you before I should like 


that extremely.” 


“ Yes ; but [ shouldn’t—no, I could - 


not bear that.” ; , 
Challys looked wonderingly at him 
fora moment. For that moment she 


was a little puzzled. 


(July, 

“Ts he going,” she thought, “to 
make me his confidante ?” 

“T could tell you a great deal, 
Challys, but it is better not—you'd 
think me a fool ; and as you say you 
like laughing, you’d be sure to i 
at me.” 

She looked at him again. He was 
not more embarrassed, she thought, 
than ashy man might be, who was 
on the point of disclosing to a third 
person the secret of a romance. 

“Surely, Charles, you are not go- 
ing to have such a secret and hide 
it from me ?” 

It was Charles’s turn now to glance 

at his companion’s face—beautiful, 
kind ; wasit morethankind? Grave. 
What was he to make of that look ? 
But might not there be a great deal 
—everything in that invitation—so 
appealing and quite irresistible. And 
if her looks betrayed no more—was 
she not a girl, and what spirit so 
cautious ? 
4 Well, Challys, I have a story to 
te Bad 
She listened only. How beautiful 
she looked, as she leaned on the 
side of the window, listening! He 
could have kissed the clumsy old 
window-frame for her sake. 

“ May I tell it ?” 

“T’m waiting to hear, Charles.” 

“Well, Ghallys, perhaps, you have 
guessed it. I’ve tried to hide it even 
from myself but it would not do—I 
can’t. I tell you Challys, I have loved 
rs without knowing it for years; 

know it now, perhaps, too late. I 
adore you; if you can ever like 
me, darling—ever—don’t answer now 
ever so little; let me hope and 
wait, for years—any time you please, 
only don’t decide in a moment against 
me. If you could ever—any time— 
ever so long—and if not—you’ll laugh 
at me, Challys, for an hour, and then 
forget me for ever.” 

“Forget you!” She looked very 
angry ; there was a brilliant flush in 
her cheeks. “ Never, while a sense of 
the ridiculous remainstome. We shall 
never shake hands again.” 

There was silence for some seconds, 
and his ear tingled with these words, 

“Tt is very hard I can’t have a 
friend !” exclaimed Challys Gray ve- 
hemently. “ Is there no such relation 
on earth as a friend and a kinsman ? 
Why will Ton form your ideas of us 
girls from plays, and even farces ? 
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Nothing but lovers! You can’t have 
meant that folly. You shall forget it, 
Charlie, and so will I, and I'll forgive 
you. 

There was another silence. Charles 
was pushing the window as if he 
meant to raise it, he did not know 
why, but he turned to Challys, and 
looked at her— 

“T think you might have spoken a 
little more kindly,” said he at last, 
with the gentleness of utter disap- 
pointment. 

“ And if I had, you’d have thought 
I did not mean what I say, and it 
would have gone for nothing.” 

“T think you may be quite distinct, 
Challys, and yet kind.” 

“No, the unkindness is in being 
distinct, and if I were less distinct 

ou would not have understood me. 
ow, come, old Charlie, you usen’t 
to be so foolish, and you must give up 
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all this to please me. If I did not 
like you very much, in the way I 
choose, I should not ask you. Yes, 
you must, now and here, make a 
solemn vow—you must swear an un- 
alterable indifference, and let us be a 
pair of steadfast friends, for I do like 
you, and I should hate to lose you, 
and I will give you my hand again. 
There, kind old Charlie, you have 
made me sorry.” And she hastily 
shook him by the hand, and ran away. 

He was stung, he was mortified, he 
was grieved ; his heart was very full, 
for he liked her still, better than ever, 
I think. 

He continued looking at the door 
for some time, as if he could see her 
still in the air, and then he turned 
and leaned on the window-sash, look- 
ing out on the starlight, and the 
blurred and silent landscape, and he 
wept in silence some very bitter tears. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


NEW PLANS. 


Now, here was an heiress ; and what 
was Charles Mannering, that he 
should aspire to her hand? There 
was nothing very monstrous in it, 
however, even in temporal matters, 
for Charles Mannering had some very 
good certainties, and much better 
possibilities ; and, I must do him the 
justice to say, that he would have 
acted precisely as he did, if she had 
not fifty pounds to her dowry. 

To a man suchas he, with a some- 
what rough exterior, yet sensitive, 
simple, yet, in some respects, very 
reserved, the fear of vulgar misappre- 
hension renders such advantages as 
those enjoyed by Miss Laura Challys 
Gray a real impediment in the way 
of free avowal in such romantic 
situations. 

It was a long walk to his lodg- 
ings that night, for it was too late 
to find a cab, and in truth ‘he pre- 
ferred the walk to reaching home 
more easily and swiftly. 

Until this Mr. Dacre had appeared 
he had not suspected the actual state 
of his heart. Then the alarm of 
jealousy rang out. Then the danger 
of losing her was real. But the crisis 
of this evening had stolen upon him, 
and a great revolution befallen him 
unawares. 


~ 


Now that he had got home to his 
lodgings, what was there for him to 
think about? Still one problem of 
intense interest. If he could be sure 
that she did not care for Alfred 
Dacre, the light of hope would spring 
up again. 

After all, was it not natural, owing 
to very special circumstances, that 
Dacre should be employed, and being 
employed, that he should be admitted 
to confer confidentially in this odd 
and unpleasant affair ; and except in 
these circumstances which might just 
as well exist if Dacre were an old 
fellow of ate Son there 
anything to alarm much less to sink 
him in despair? No, he must not be 
too much cast down. 

But how would Challysreceive him? 
On second thoughts, would she banish 
him ? In the morning he had resumed 
that catechism of a hundred questions, 
with which in like circumstances an 
ingenious man can always torment 
himself. 

A very welcome light came—a little 
lamp in the shape of a note, in the 
hand of Challys Gray, lay on his 
table in the morning. It said— 

“You are to come to us to tea, 
Charlie. I shall have ever so many 
things to consult you about. Iintend 
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to set you down to study maps and 
handbooks, and make acomprehensive 
plan of travel for us, for I begin to 
nye tired of Guildford House ; and 
or this and other reasons I think— 
but sage as you are, you must not 
vaunt your superior prescience---I 
think, 1 say, sir, I shall lead a wan- 
dering life, for a time, and peep at all 
places worth looking at. And now I 
must tell you my part of the plan. 
Your business in London is a make- 
belief---you don’t want it, andit doesn’t 
want you ; you shall take your leave 
of that sham, and enlarge your mind, 
and improve your tastes, like us, by 
seeing the world ; every nunnery ad- 
mits a lay-brother, a porter, or 
something, and our sisterhood (you 
remember I am a nun of that strict 
order who lead apes in the Elysian 
fields) can’t travel so conveniently 
alone ; so you really must make up 
your mind, old Charlie, and help to 
take care of us. I should not half 
enjoy it if you were not of the party. 
Julia Wardell and an inflexible old 
maid may not be the most interesting 
companions in the world ; but we are 
cheerful, and quite free from that 
dismal ingredient of human nature 
called romance. So once for all, 
Charlie, come you must. Do come, 
or I shan’t believe that you forgive 
as easily as I forget, and I shall write 
a great deal more formally in future.” 

ow here were two very consola- 
tory sheets of note-paper, for not 
only did they restore him quite to his 
old place, but they seemed to say very 
clearly that Challys Gray, although 
she would brook no love-making, was 
yet fancy-free, and quite as resolute 
a spinster as ever. The sense of re- 
lief was immense. He could almost 
have found it in his heart to forgive 
Dacre. 

So the edifice overthrown but the 
night before, rose up again from the 
rubbish of its ruin at that pleasant 
spell. Happy compensation, that the 
hopes of lovers are as easily excited as 
their fears ! 

Notwithstanding what had passed, 
it was therefore with a lighter heart 
than he had carried for some time 
before, that he walked up the double 
line of old trees to the hall-door of 
Guildford House. 

A little sad as he drew near, but 
relieved at least of one terrible un- 
certainty—a little nervous about 
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meeting Challys, but still happy that 
the way was not closed against him, 
he heard on a sudden a pleasant voice 
in the air calling— 

“Welcome, welcome !” 

“Thanks, Challys, a thousand 
thanks !” said he, looking up to the 
flowers and the pretty face in the 
drawing-room window. 

“We are busy over the map of 
Europe, and at Murray’s Hand-books. 
Come up and help us.” 

No one could have told by Charles's 
looks or manner that his heart was 
beating so fast, and that he hardly 
knew for a minute or two what he 
was saying ; neither would a shrewder 
observer than Julia Wardell have sus- 
pected from Challys Gray’s greeting 
that so decisive and odd an interview 
had occurred so lately. 

“T was thinking of Italy,” said 
Miss Gray, pointing with a laugh, to 
the open atlas, and the litter of hand- 
books about it. “But I have just 
read a few such awful words of Mr. 
Murray’s, about mosquitos, and the 
summer sun, that I shall certainly 
take Italy rather late; and I find my- 
self so tired of geography, and so very 
ignorant of latitudes and longitudes, 
that I must ask you to help us at our 
next lesson ; and you know we have 
time enough to decide in, for Mr. Grys- 
ton says there are things for me to 
sign before I go, they won’t be ready 
till the end of June.” 

“Oh! I fancied you were going 
more suddenly.” 

“What a pity we can’t!” Julia 
Wardell threw in; “ and I don’t think 
the hot weather, if it weren’t for the 


flies, would matter at all. I like © 


warm weather; I’ve known people 
say they could not sleep in hot wea- 
ther, but I never found it disagree 
with me.” 

“Well, Julia dear, we'll consult 
again to-morrow, and Charles shall 
look in and help us—won’t you !—and 
we'll settle something ; but I think 
we have puzzled over maps so long 
this evening, that I should like to 
see that great book shut up and not 
opened for a week again. Do, pray, 
shut it, Charles.” 

And as she spoke she went to the 
window, and sat down on the stool 
there, looking out; and Charles 
joined her—the window at which 
only last night they had stood in that 
strange colloquy ; and the page on 
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which that dialogue was inscribed 
Challys had taken out of the record 
of their lives—and that history was 
going on, just as if that passage had 
never been written. 

“What was that you mentioned 
yesterday about Mr. Dacre’s going to 
see that wretched man, De Beaumi- 
rail?” asked Miss Gray, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

Charles recounted the circum- 
stance. 

“T suppose he speaks ill of me to 
every one,” said Challys Gray, after 
a brief silence ; “I can’t help it. 
wish to heaven some one less super- 
stitious, or nervous, or whatever it is, 
had the responsibility of his fate cast 
upon them. I can’t get over my 
horror of interposing to disturb. I 
don’t argue it, it is not a matter of 
reason, I’ve told you, but one of in- 
stinct—superstition overpowering con- 
viction. I can’t change myself— 
nothing can alter me; and all the 
time he is describing me in such 
colours ; and it does seem so cruel, 
and I can’t help it.” 


“Tf Mr. Dacre allows him to 
speak ill of you in his presence, I 
don’t think it matters one farthing 
what he thinks of anybody,” said 
Charles. 

“T had another teazing note this 
morning from that poor old clergy- 
man, Mr. Parker ; he’s so good, and 
so foolish. So far from sympathizing, 
he can’t even understand what I 
mean.” 

Charles Mannering smiled, but 
he forbore the old dispute. 

“ Another reason why I don’t care 
to go immediately,” she said, suddenly 
recurring to a former part of their 
conversation, “ is that I don’t choose 
those people, whoever they are, who 
want to frighten me, to fancy that 
they have driven me away. Every- 
thing, I expect, will be quiet in a 
very little time ; the people who gave 
me all that annoyance will be found 
out and stand disarmed and at my 
mercy. Then I shall go. But they 
shan’t bully me ; and here comes tea. 
Shall I give you some ? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


DE BEAUMIRAIL, 


“ Wuat kind of tea do you think this 
is ?’ asked Miss Gray of her guest. 

Charles raised his cup to his lips. 

While they are sipping their early 
tea, and talking with the volatility of 
youth, by this time, on quite other 
subjects, the reader of these pages is 
reminded, by the little dialogue at 
the close of the last chapter, that he 
has not visited De Beaumirail since 
his despairing and bitter conference 
with the worthy old clergyman. 

How, meanwhile, did it fare with 
the prisoner? He was not better— 
worse. He lay on his bed. He had 
sent for his friend, perhaps his only 
friend, Mr. Parker. 

He entered the dismal bed-room of 
the prodigal ; very tired he seemed 
at the end of his breathless journey 
down the road to ruin. He lay in 
that ample dressing-gown which his 
few visiters knew so well. His arm 
was on the pillow ; his forehead pil- 
lowed on his arm. 

When the old clergyman stept to 
the bedside, there lay Monsieur De 
Beaumirail, prone and motionless, 


his face buried in his arm, little to 
be seen of him but his long locks 
lying over that arm, those long folds 
of shawl drapery, and, lower down, 
one foot slippered, the other from 
which the slipper had fallen. 

Have you seen tired or drunken 
men lie so unstrung and still that 
they seem to have sunk into the sur- 
face that sustains them? Here 
was a fellow, neither drunk nor 
yet tired, heaven knows, by physical 
exercise, but pressed down by a load 
immeasurable, who lay like a dead 
man, sunk down together and into 
himself, but not by the hand of death 
—perhaps by a heavier sorrow. 

“Mr. De Beaumirail,” murmured 
the clergyman, placing just his finger- 
tips timidly on the coverlet. “ Mr. 
De Beaumirail—pray, sir, are you 
worse ?” 

“No, sir. I don’t know—I don’t 
care.” 
‘ - your doctor been with you, 
sir 

“T—upon my honour, I forget, 
Does it matter to anyone ?” 
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“T thought you might not have 
been so well. I fancied he might not 
have been as well satisfied.” 

“Visitation of the sick—I know-— 
thank you—nothing of the kind,” 
said the prisoner grufily. 

* Would there be any use in my 
again calling upon Miss Gray? I 
ventured to write a line to her this 
morning.” 

“T’m sorry you did. None in the 
world. It has come to this, that 
even were you to succeed with her 
now, it could not do me the slightest 
good,” said he. “The wand, one 
touch of which, in her hand, would 
have transformed the reptile you see 
here intoa free man, has passed from 
her cruel fingers, into a stronger grasp, 
and is broken; that chance is gone, 
and I ama very slave. I’m talking 
allegories.” 

“ Well, sir?” said the clergyman. 

“ And very hackneyed ones,” said 
De Beaumirail. “It is well to mas- 
querade our degradations in any sort 
of disguise.” 

“ But what, pray, has happened, 
sir, in plain terms ?” asked the old 


man. 

“T have fallen into the hands of 
villains.” 

“Villains! Very strong language. 
I hope not, sir,” said Mr. Parker dis- 
suasively. 

“ Here I lie, sir, with the fangs of 
one—two—three—four wolves hold- 
ing me fast.” 

“Well, now, your interpretation ?’’ 

“A gang of sharpers—a gang of 
sharpers !” cried De Beaumirail. 

“What have they done ?’ 

“They have bought up all a" 
debts, except hers. A bargain, sir, 
suspect—don’t you? I don’t think 
you'd back me to pay a shilling in 
the pound. Eh?” 

“T never make wagers, sir,” said 
the old clergyman. 

“So much the better, unless you 
have the talent of making a book.” 

“T don’t quite follow you, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Parker, they have 
bought = the debts, except Miss 
Gray’s. There’s an attorney, there’s 
a Scotchman”—— 


“Some of my best friends—some of. 


the best people on earth—are Scotch- 
men, sir,” expostulated the clergyman 
with some ardour, and a little indig- 
nation. 

“Yes, very good fellows among 
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them, no doubt; but they’re a d——d 
sensible people, sir ; their heads are a 
great deal harder and longer than 
yours or mine, and I pay a compli- 
ment to the nationality when I say 
I'd rather dal with any rogue than 
a Scotch one. Yes, there’s an at- 
torney, and a Scotchman, and two 
Jews, sir. You see what a vice I 
have got into; and if Miss Laura 
Challys Gray, whose stupid cruelty 
has brought me to this pass, wished 
ever so much now to undo the crime 
against all human feeling she has 
committed—she no longer could ; so 
bend the knee no more at her shrine 
—that divinity is deposed. And what 
news of Alfred Dacre—have you 
heard anything of him lately—is he 
still in London—curse him! I beg 
your pardon—I’ll say bless him, if 
that will do.” 

“T don’t know—I’m not aware— 
I’m notin the way of hearing,” he re- 
plied. 

“Then you haven’t been to see 
Miss Gray ; for I’m told he’s in her 
house like a tame cat. She has got 
me into a bad fix and herself into 
worse,” he laughed. 

“No, I’ve not heard of him since,” 
replied the clergyman. 

“Well, last night, one of those 
wretches who haunt me, brought me 
his card. You'll see it on the chim- 
ney-piece. I wouldnotsee him ; and 
since I’ve been thinking that possibly 
he was not here at all. I’m encircled 
by a hell of deception.” 

“T can throw no light upon it.” 

“T should like to know one thing,” 
resumed De Beaumirail, sitting up— 
“what motive he can possibly have 
for pursuing a poor devil like me as 
he does. Youdid not mention myrash 
language about Miss Gray, and my 
resolution to punish her, to anyone ?” 

“T regarded that, sir, exactly as you 
described it—as so many mad and 
reckless words. I knew very well 
that reflection would come to your 
aid, and that you could not mean it.” 

De Beaumirail looked down with 
a musing smile on his ring, and, still 
smiling, his angry eyes looked sud- 
aw in the old man’s face, and said 

tae 

“T did meanevery word I said, and 
I did not speak without having 
measured my strength and my weak- 
ness. Challys Gray shall suffer the 
most exemplary punishment that ever 
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befel.a vindictive woman, and if she 
employs Mr. Dacre any longer as a 
detective, he shall be suddenly re- 
lieved of his office, and she frightened 
half out of her wits ; and you have 
my permission to tell her what I 
sa > 


** You threaten that young lady in 
cold blood !” exclaimed the old man 
in indignant horror. 

“Threaten her! Oh, fie! My 
worthy friend, be charitable. I don’t 
threaten. Observe the distinction 
—the miscreant De Beaumirail 
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threatens, say you. The prophet De 
Beaumirail predicts, say I.” 

But we must return from our ex- 
cursion to Guildford House, and the 
little party whom we left there over 
their tea-cups. 

“ Well,” answered Charles Manner- 
ing, setting down his cup. “It is 
not gunpowder, is it?” 

You observe that Charles has just 
answered the question with which 
this chapter opened, so that the little 
episode involved really no interrup- 
tion, not even of a second. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


SONGS. 


GRADUALLY twilight came and moon- 
light, and the lamp at which Mrs. 
ardell worked, and it was night. 

Quite friendly, quite in the old 
vein, and to all outward seeming, quite 
unembarrassed was the conversation, 
and on it flowed—not very profound 
but careless, gay, and various. 

Charles sat in that statuesque pose, 
which we may describe as riding upon 
his chair, with his elbows on the 
back of it, recounting one of those 
comic school adventures which are 
remembered with such a sense of their 
fun, ata much longer distance. He was 
looking at pretty Challys Gray, who 
sat listening and amused by the win- 
dow as his recital proceeded in low 
tones. 

His back was turned toward the 
door, so that he could not see, why 
on a sudden, Challys blushed so 
deeply, and looked so prettily em- 
barrassed. 

He looked round, and saw Mr. 
Dacre smiling in the doorway. 

“T’m very audacious,” laughed 
Dacre. “I know I should have waited 
for an invitation ; but having an hour 
I could not resist, so I ventured, and 
I hope I’m forgiven.” 

“We are always very happy to see 
you, Mr. Dacre,” interposed Mrs. 
Wardell. “It is bg good of you, 
knowing how very lonely we are 


re. 

“The odious puppy!” thought 
Charles, “ with his airs of acceptance, 
and affectation of modesty !” 

“ Mr. Mannering, our cousin,” she 
said, introducing that gentleman. 
The dignity of his rising was embar- 


rassed a good deal by his attitude, 
but Mr. Dacre went upon his former 
introduction, and smiled, and spoke 
a word or two, as to an acquaint- 
ance. 

“How encouraging!” thought 
Charles. “It is really too good; I’m 
the stranger—he’s quite at home. I 
suppose he does the honours here, 
and lectures the servants.” 

Charles was resolved, however, 
that he should not lead the conver- 
sation, so he instantly began— 

“ By-the-bye, I met that woman 
you both like so much, Mrs. Mauley,” 
said Charles Mannering, with a play- 
ful irony. 

“Oh! Really !’ moaned Laura. 

“ Dear me, how horrid !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wardell, more energetically. 

“ And I think she meditates a visit. 
She said she heard you were in town, 
and asked me where you were,” con- 
tinued Charles. 

“You did not tell her, I hope?” 
said Julia Wardell, looking straight 
in his face, with round eyes of horror. 

“T shall leave London at once,” 
said Laura. 

«-,“‘ But did you tell her ?” demanded 
the elder lady. 

“Well, you know she asked me 
quite straight if I knew where you 
were,” said Charles. 

“And you told her,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“Challys, you know, would be 
angry if 1 told an untruth,” said he. 

“Then you did tell her,” said the 
old lady. _ 

“What did you say, Charles?’ 
implored Laura. 
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“Well, Challys, I'll relieve you. 
I lied ; I said I did not know.” 

“There’s no harm on earth in a 
polite fib now and then when one 
can’t help it,” said good Mrs. Wardell. 

“T don’t like it though ; I feel very 
small after I have told one,” said he. 

“T don’t in the least,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. “What do you say, Mr. 
Dacre ?” 

“IT? Oh, of course, I'm for simpli- 
city—whatever is most convenient. 
If truth answers best, tell truth ; if 
otherwise, fib. In nine cases out of 
ten, the fib is the more convenient. 
Human nature is too irascible, life is 
too short, for veracity. Why should 
I follow the phantom truth into quags 
and briars with the straight path of 
mendacity before me ? Wounded self- 
love never forgives ; by all means let 
us =e it. For my part I lie quite 
frankly, whenever my duty to others 
or myself invites.” 

The young man laughed, and his 
eye glanced on Laura. There was in 
her look a pained hesitation, as if she 
doubted whether he was in jest or 
earnest ; but she said nothing. She 
took up a book that lay on the table, 
and leaned back as if engrossed by it. 

“TI don’t agree with you at all,” 
said Charles Mannering. “Everyone, 
I suppose, tells an untruth now and 
then ; but I hate it. I’m not a bit 
better than other fellows, but that’s 
not my talent or taste. No, I don’t 
agree with you.” 

“On that point ?” asked Dacre. 

“ Yes,” said Charles ; “I don’t.” 

“T think you'll find you do.” 

“Well, I hope I know myself, at 
least on that point.” 

“ And now, Miss Gray, I’m going 
to acquit myself,” said Dacre. “I not 
only agree with Mr. Mannering, but 
I go further. What I just now said 
is simply farce. I have suffered as 
much as any one from falsehood—too 
much not to hate it ; no one on earth 
is more strict about truth than I. Itis 
the solid foundation of all character, 
without it the most attractive is but 
sentiment, impulse, and illusion ; it 
may be beautiful, but as baseless as 
the rainbow. Nothing so beautiful as 
truth.” , 

Challys Gray felt that his glowing 
eyes were fixed on her, and she said— 

“Well we are all pretty well agreed, 
except Julia. You're the only sinner 
‘of the party.” 
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“Oh ! don’t say that,” said Dacre. 
“T’m bad enough ; I only venture to 
give myself a aie or truth, and 
when I give up that, I give myself 
up ; at the same time, I’m profoundly 
mysterious.” 

“ Now, Charles, it’s your turn to 
give an account of yourself,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“Thanks! If I had studied my- 
self carefully enough, and, if I had 
@ proper sense of my importance, per- 
haps I might expect you to listen ; 
but I really can’t talk of myself, 
where I’m not quite sure of admira- 
tion, and I almost fancy there are 
other people who interest me more.” 

Dacre laughed good-humouredly. 

“Modesty is one of the noble 
attributes ; but what is a fellow to do 
who was born conceited—and that is 
my hard case? I’m not so bad as I 
was, though ; one learns what one is, 
as years increase, and I hope I -—" 
yet come to be half as modest as 
ought to have been at my best.” 

“T think you're quite modest 
enough, Mr. Dacre. never could 
see the good of having too low an 
opinion of one’s self.” 

“You are too good-natured, Mrs. 
Wardell—too indulgent ; but asI get 
on, I’m not so much my hero—I’m 
less in love with my follies ; one tires 
of sugar—one tires even of the look- 
ing-glass; there are other things 
beside what istermed pleasure—other 
eae besides one’s self. Will you, 

iss Gray, do me a great kindness ?” 
he said, suddenly transferring him- 
self to her side, and lowering his 
voice as he reached it. ‘“ Would you 
mind playing that charming thing of 
Beethoven's?” 

“ Don’t ask me this evening—I feel 
that it would make me so sad. And 
—and have you heardanythingmore ?” 
So said Miss Gray, looking inquir- 
ingly into his eyes for a moment. 
Charles was almost unconsciously 
watching them with a covert side- 
glance, and he saw still on her cheek 
the tinge of that blush. 

He turned away, stungand alarmed, 
his pride and jealousy were awake 
again, and he entered on a little care- 
less conversation with Mrs. Wardell 
on a new book upon the treatment, 
education, and dietetics of lapdogs, 
which interested that good lady so 
earnestly that she set down her 
crochet and discussed the whole 
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matter with a mind * of know- 
ledge, if also a little dogmatic. 

I expected to soudaln some- 
thing last night,” said Dacre. “I 
went, after a the pleasure of 
seeing you, to the prison, for the 

urpose of seeing De Beaumirail ; 

ut he would not admit me. I 
pressed it all I could, but a per- 
verse demon had got possession of 
him, and he resolutely refused to see 
me. I’m quite certain he will though. 
I brought an influence with me; 
but next time I shal] bring one stil 
more powerful. Rely upon me. 
never yet took a ne up, that I ‘id 
not carry through, so don’t lose faith 
in me, because my discovery has been 
nfo from day to day.’ 

ere was a@ little pause, and he 


=e So os. won’t play that Beethoven 
to-night ?” 

“TI can’t; but you admitted you 
could sing, and for us you never have 
sung,” said Miss Gray. 

“ If you say [ must sing, I will. e 

“That's very good of you.’ 

“No, not a bit, for I can’t help 
obeying you ; iti Sn 80 nae to be 
commanded by M 

“'That’s very ae ‘at all events ; 
and now I shall test your sincerity. 
What do you sing? Do you know the 
tenors of any of the Italian operas ?” 

“ Some.” 

ae Don Pasquale ’}” 

“Well, then, the serenade, ‘Come 
gentil.’ J ulia, Mr. Dacre is going to 
sing a song for us.’ 

” Oh ! that’s very good of you, Mr. 
Dacre.” 

Challys Gray played the accompani- 
ment, and Dacre sang; yes, Alfred 
Dacre sang, 80 exquisitely, with a 
voice so ringing and plaintive, that 
one might es, fancied the great 
tenor of those days in the room. 

Dacre surely was a great musician; 
but we all know it is one thing to 
eee maeem, and quite another 
to fill Her Majesty’s theatre. Perhaps 
this chamber-tenor was better here 
than the great tenor would have been. 
Other things he sang, making no dif- 
ticulty, pleased at the delight and 
wonder of at least some of his little 
audience. Then there were songs in 
which Challys, not knowing them, gave 
up the piano to him, and listened in a 
rapture ; and then he said— 


* Do you know, Miss Gray, I long 
ago took the subject of that piece of 
Beethoven’s, and made a song of it.” 

“ He touched the accompaniment 
lightly, hummed the air for a moment, 
and then sang. The words were odd, 
mysterious, melancholy. Sitting by 
the window, leaning on her hand, 
looking out, Laura listened in a 
rapture that was almost agony, and 
the fountains of her heart were open- 
ed, and tears flowed down her cheeks. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. 
Dacre ; it is quite a gift. What a re- 
source you must find your music. It 
is a most charming talent,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. “ Isn’t it ?” she appealed to 
Charles. 

“My praise is very little worth,” 
said he ; “I’m no musician. But,” he 
added, for this sounded rather grudg- 
ingly, “I can venture to say what 

ives me pleasure, and I have seldom 
istened to music with more.” 

“T shall be more conceited than 
ever,” said Dacre, giving Charles a 
smile. 

That young gentleman’s quick 
glance searched the smile in vain for 
a latent mockery. Nothing like an 
irony was there. It was good humour- 
ed, and seemed to say— 

“T understand your feeling ; but 
-_ should we quarrel? I’m disposed 

ike you.’ 

The person whom Dacre most 
wished to please sat still at the 
window, looking out, andsaid nothing. 
He looked toward her, and then back 
again at Mrs. Wardell. 

“You have inspired usall with ro- 
mance and sentiment by that de- 
licious music. There’s Laura looking 
out at the moonlight, and I have 

tangled my worsteds.” 

“That, certainly, is most gratify- 
ing evidence. I wish my poor music 
could move me,.ever so little. 

“Why, it must. You could not 
said with so much ane if it didn’t,” 

Julia Wardell. 
“T don’t know. Nothing moves 
me much now—not even dinner, or 


mon a. 
oney !” exclaimed Mrs. Wardell. 
“Yes, of course. Riches represent 
corns we respect on earth,” said 
acre. 
“Not everything, I hope, Mr. 
Dacre,” said the old lady, gravely. 
“You're quite right— except rank, 
and, as I said, dinner.” 
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“Oh ! fie, Mr. Dacre ; you’re really 
too bad.” 


“As arule, men have but one de- 
termined principle, which is their 
interest,” he continued ; “ their pas- 
sions may cross and perplex it, but it 
is there. If we affect to despise 
money, we must change ourmanners.”’ 

“Oh, you're a—what is it?—a 
cynic, Mr. Dacre. It’s quite shocking 
to hear such sentiments from any- 
one who can sing like you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wardell. 

Dacre laughed. He went over to 
the window and said very low— 

“My hour has flown—come like 
shadows, so depart—and I return to 
darkness. May I come again, Miss 
Gray ?” 

“ Do—yes—we shall be so glad to 
see you; thank you so much for 
singing—so very much.” 

e held her hand ever so little 
longer than usual, pressed it a little 
more, and without another word he 
returned, and took his leave of Mrs. 
Wardell. 

To Charles he held out his hand 
with the same kindly smile. “I 
shan’t forget your approbation; a 
musician is never without vanity, 
and’—— Whatever he was going 
to say he forgot it, or, perhaps, put 
it off. At all events he shook hands, 
smiled, and, with another “good 
night” to the ladies, he disappeared, 
Laura, at the window, saw a carriage 
glide swiftly under the branches of 
the old spreading trees, and away. 

“T’'m afraid Mr. Dacre thought 
you were offended with him,” said 
the elder lady reprovingly. “It 
seemed so odd you never said one 
word about his music, and he was so 
obliging.” 
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“T dare say; I forgot,” answered 
Challys, rising dreamily. “ But that 
piece of Beethoven’s iit Mary used 
to play it, and it always makes me 
sad—and very sad I felt to-night.” 

** But was not his singing quite mag- 
nificent ?” exclaimed Julia Wardell. 

“T dare say—I suppose so. Was 
it ?” exclaimed Laura Gray. 

“Was it, indeed? You're enough 
to put one out of patience,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. “What did you think of 
it ?’ she appealed to Charles. 

“AsI said, Pm no judge; but it 
seemed to me more like that of a 
public singer than an amateur. I 
should not be surprised if he turned 
out to be an artist, as they call them- 
selves.” 

“ Oh, no—that’s not conceivable !” 
exclaimed the old lady. “Why, 
Challys, he says that Mr. Dacre is a 
public singer ?” 

“T don’t think there is anything 
theatrical in his manner ; but | don’t 
know, ’msure. I only know that I 
wish he had not sung that thing from 
Beethoven. It made me sad, and 
nothing so sleepy as sadness. So I 
think I shall say good night.” 

Charles came out to the lobby to 
light her candle for her, and to say 
“ good night” once more. 

“Good night, Charlie,” she said, 
with a smile a little sad, but very 
kind, “and I’m so much obliged to 
you for coming ; it was very good of 
you.” 

Up the broad stair she went. He 
remained looking until she had disap- 
peared, then, with a sigh, he returned 
to the drawing-room, and what more 

assed between him and Mrs. Wardell 
dismiss with the assurance that it 
was not particularly interesting. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE SILVER DRAGON. 


As Alfred Dacre placed himself in 
his brougham he smiled. As they 
turned the corner at the gate, he 
looked back at Guildford House—at 
thedrawing-room window, from which 
the light was gleaming—smiling stil], 
but with a shrewd, odd smile. 

The carriage whirled on, and he 
laughed merrily—Vive la bagatelle! 
Then he grew grave, very grave— 
inking down from level to level, till 


he had reached that point which is 
deep thought. As we know, his hands 
were pretty full, and his brain teem- 
ing with all kinds of little plans. 

When Charles Mannering reached 
his chambers that night, he found, 
among more serious letters, a little 
note in his letter-box, which could 
not have been dropped there many 
minutes. It was signed “ Alfred 
Dacre,” and said :— 
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‘My pear Mr. MAnnerine,—I 
should so much wish that we knew one 
another better. There are things on 
which youradvice,by-and-by,would be 
more useful to me than you can ima- 
gine. See whatselfish creatures weare ! 
It is this instinct that prompts me to 
violate forms and venture to ask you 
to dine with me to-morrow. Pray do 
come. You mentioned accidentally 
this evening that you had no par- 
ticular engagement for to-morrow ex- 
cept to see the billiard match played. 
That won’t be till eleven. I enclose 
a note for your friend—Captain Tran- 
som, I think—who, you mentioned, is 
to accompany te Pray persuade 
him to come with you first tome. I 
have written to order dinner at such 
a quaint comfortable old inn, called 
the ‘Silver Dragon,’ just three 
miles out of town, on the old road to 
—. All the livery stable people 
know it. It is quite an adventure 
dining there, it is so quaint and 
] You will be charmed with 
it. have told the people to ex- 
pect us at six, but don’t hesitate to 
change the hour if another suits you 
better. A line to Miniver’s will al- 
ways find me. Should I not hear I 
will conclude that all is settled. 


“ Ever yours, very truly, 
“ ALFRED Dacre.” 


Charles Mannering, as we know, 
did not like him ; but somehow he 
was flattered. In spite of himself, he 
smiled as he read it. 

“Tt’s a bore, but one can’t be ab- 
solutely churlish, and he’s so very 
pressing,” thought Charles, and the 
result was that he took his friend, 
Captain Transom, down with him to 
the Silver Dragon, where that hand- 
some fellow Dacre received them with 
a hospitality that was a little cere- 
monious and foreign, but also very 
cordial and fascinating. 

The Silver Dragon reminds one of 
the May-Pole in “ Barnaby Rudge”—a 
miniature May-Pole—antique, quaint, 
and gabled, with stone chimneys, some 
spiral, some hexagonal at the base, and 
cylindrical upwards, like the barrels of 
old-fashioned pocket-pistols. There is 
an old pigeon-house, and half a dozen 
trees at each side flank the space in 
front. There is a hedged garden at 
one side, and tall old pear and cherry 
trees show themselves in the air. 
Hollyhocks and roses grow outside, 
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and tint the old place pleasantly, and 
the great sign of the Silver Dragon 
swings between two posts at the road- 
side, with store of florid and gilded 
ironwork above. I speak of it in the 
present tense, forgetting the flight 
of years. I wonder whether the 
Silver Dragon holds his own still or 
has gone, like St. George’s, into the 
land of dreams. 

This day there was a cricket match 
going on in the field in front of the 
old inn, and the Ticklepitchers were 
whacking and running with all their 
might in their second innings. The 
bright green field, with its clumps of 
ancient trees and its old-fashioned 
white paling, with the lively sounds 
and sights.of the cricket match, gave 
vivacity to a scene which might 
otherwise have been perhaps a little 
drowsy. 

Before the door of the Silver 
Dragon, as they arrived, stood an 
elderly gentleman in tweed trousers, 
white hat, and white waistcoat, 
and a black frock coat—a some- 
what clumsy figure with an unpre- 
possessing countenance, and whiskers, 
mustache and hair all white. He 
was smoking a cigar, and from the 
elevation of the steps he surveyed 
the landscape. 

“Mr. Dacre here?” inquired Charles 
Mannering of the waiter. 

“ He’s just walked round that way 
to the oaks, or, as he pronounced it, 
hoax, not five minutes ago, to meet 
two town gentlemen, who is for dinner 
here, ordered at six, sir.” 

It was plain, from a covert glance, 
that the waiter suspected the new 
arrivals to be the two gentlemen who, 
in his undignified phrase, were “ for 
dinner.” 

“Well, what shall we do?’ said 
Charles, turning to Transom. 

“We may miss if we follow him.” 

“He'll be here again, sir, in five 
minutes. He thought you might 
come that way.” 

“Ho! that will be Mr. Dacre, then,” 
said the old fellow in the white hat 
interposing unceremoniously — the 
young man that’s walked round there. 
“He was indicating the direction 
with the end of his cigar.” I thought 
I knew his face—I know all about 
him—is he stopping here ?” 

“No, sir—only come down for 
dinner.” 


“Well, I vote we stay where we 
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are,” said Charles, looking at Tran- 
som, who agreeing, walked down the 
steps, and looked about him a little. 

harles, who remembered the white 
hatted smoker's remarks about 
Dacre, addressed a few polite obser- 
vations to him, which the old fellow 
received with a shrewd civility. Per- 
haps he had no objection to talk a 
little with the young man. 

“We've just run down to meet a 
friend of yours, I think you said—Mr. 
Dacre.” 

“Well, I can’t say a friend, though, 
by my faith, he should be my friend, 
for I helped him to one or two deseer- 
able things in the way of business ; 
but I have met him only in that way, 
sir ; and that not over frequently ; he’s 
a fine young man, sir; and I know 
everything about him ; and I wish 
I had his money, sir—by my troth, 
sir, it wouldn’t hurt either of us.” 

At this moment the waiter apprized 
the old gentleman that his dinner 
awaited him. 

“Who is that gentleman?” inquired 
Charles, so soon as he was gone.” 

“That's Mr. Gillespie, sir. He’s a 
banker, sir, or something, in London, 
sir.” 
“Ho! Scotchman, too,” refiected 
Charles, “good men of business— 
likely to know—I wish his dinner 
had not been ready so soon—but a 
man may havemoney and be amauvais 
sujet-—a banker—that Scotchfellow— 
its a convenient title—banker—a 
usurer—lI dare say.” 

In another moment Dacre arrived, 
and they were chatting gaily together. 

“T'll run down, if you let me, after 
dinner, and have a look at those fel- 
lows ; there’s a jolly good hit to leg,” 
said Transom, from the steps at the 
inn door. It was his farewell speech, 
as they went into the comfortable 
long, low dining-room, wainscoated 
in oak, and with a glass-door at the 
other end affording a view of the 
flowers and fruit trees of the garden. 

Very friendly was the host ; gay, 
too, and agreeable. Anexcellent din- 
ner the Silver Dragon afforded, and 
wine sv good that a learned Judge— 
noted in his day for a shrewd percep- 
tion of vintages and flavours—used to 


make a point of dining at that out-of- - 


the-way little hostelry half a dozen 
times in the year. 

When they had dined, and had 
some wine, and chatted pleasantly for 
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a time, Transom remembered the 
cricket, and, with permission, ran 
away tosee. Now it wasa ¢éte-d-téte, 
and Charles Mannering fancied that 
Dacre was about perhaps to ap- 
proach some subjects that specially 
interested him. But he did not. He 
chatted on very pleasantly, but some- 
how he was not making himself at all 
better known to Mr. Mannering, in 
the sense in which he had expected, 
nor was he even growing more inti- 
mate in any way. He was disclosing 
nothing of his life and adventures, 
nor even of his character, for his re- 
flections on life were seasoned with a 
spirit of mockery which left Charles 
in doubt as to whether they repre- 
sented anything but the whim of the 
hour. 

Over the chimney-piece clicked a 
Louis Quatorze clock, and, as he 
looked into the garden, Charles Man- 
nering fancied he saw his host now 
and then glance at its dial. 

“The fellow thinks I may be in his 
way at Guildford House, and that I 
am to be managed by a little flattery 
and attention, and everything made 
easy, and a troublesome cousin cajoled. 
He is counting the minutes till it is 
time to get away, and laughing at my 
simplicity.” 

Charles was nettled. If this din- 
ner was meant to propitiate him it 
had no such pleasant effect, but a 
good deal the reverse. 

“TJ think, Mr. Dacre,” said Charles, 
**T onceknew a friend of yours, a Mr. 
Vanhomrigh ¢” 

“Where did he live?’ inquired 
Dacre. 

“He had a very pretty house at 
Richmond.” 

“ Ha! the very man ; then you’ve 
heard that story ?” 

Charles had not expected this, and 
he felt a little awkward. But Mr. 
Dacre was perfectly himself, and 
unusually grave, and he continued 
serenely— 

“T did know him—I’ve known all 
sorts of people in my life—I used to 
consult him about pictures. Otherwise, 
I think we'll agree, your friend was 
not a desirable acquaintance ; but 
being a man of some learning and 
great brutality, he was looked upon 
as a philosopher, and I did not care 
what he was, he was not pretty ; and 
there was a peculiarity, you recollect, 
about his head ?” 
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“Ah, perhaps there was, I don’t 
quite remember.” 

“ Tt was this, his head had no brains 
in it, and so he was always guided by 
his own strong common non-sense. 
He despised the world, and had 
nothing in common with the rest of 
mankind except his wife—some peo- 
ple thought her pretty. He did me 
the honour to be jealous of me, 
although his wife was, upon my ho- 
nour, as indifferent to me as if she had 
been my own. He insisted on a duel. 
I shot him only through the flesh 
part of both legs—a little higher mat 
should have rid the world, and par- 
ticularly Mrs. Vanhomrigh, of a bore. 
But while I—if there be any force in 
the ordeal—was inscribing the proofs 
of my innocence upon his legs, his 
wife was testifying to the same fact, 
in an equally satisfactory manner, 
by going away with a Mr. Tromperant. 
We parted—Mr. Vanhomrigh and I 
—affectionately, and I don’t believe 
he called Mr. Tromperant out.” 

“Oh ?” said Charles, a little dryly, 
“ people used, I’ve heard, to tell that 
a Tittle differently.” 

“Ah! did they? You heard she 
ran away with quite a different per- 
son—with me in fact.” 

“Well, I confess, it was some- 
thing a little like that—and—and— 
but it was very absurd,” hesitated 
Charles Mannering. 

“Tell me, I entreat, what it was. 
Don’t think me a fool, such things 
never vex me—nothing offends me in 
a friend, but reserve.” 

“Charles looked at him for a 
moment shrewdly, and then down, 
and smiled a little awkwardly. The 
inquisitor was suffering more than 
the person undergoing the question. 
In fact, the examination was_be- 
ginning to be inverted, and the eclair- 
cissement approached at an incon- 
veniently rapid pace. Mr. Dacre 
smiled very good naturedly. 

“So many things one hears are— 
are—” hesitated Charles. 

“T know —utterly absurd,” said 
Dacre ;’ but if my friends do hear 
them, and that they affect me, I pro- 
test against being kept in the dark, be 
it what it may—pray tell me all 
about it.” 

“Well, the story is that you ran 
away with her; her husband divorced 
her, and yow then married her,” said 
VOL. LXXII.—NO. CCCCXXVII. 
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Mannering, with a little shrug and a 
laugh, making nothing of it. 

“Ho! There’s the whole epic in a 
nut-shell, and simply a lie from 
first to last. She went away not 
with me, but a Mr. Tromperant. I 
don’t know whether Vanhomrigh 
divorced his wife or not, but I’m 
ready to swear I never married 

er. 


Here was a short silence. 

“Ts the woman alive still?” he 
resumed, perfectly carelessly. “If 
she is, pray do me the kindness to 
sift the story tothe bottom. I never 
was married ; but itis very clever of 
you to have collected so many of the 
apocryphal gospels that profess to 
record my life, and very good of 
you, I’m sure, to tell me what they 
say. 

“One can’t help hearing things, you 
know, and as you wished me to tell 
you all about these stories, I could not 
well refuse.” 

“Tcan never thank you enough. 
Fame has, however, done me too 
much honour. I did not marry Van- 
homrigh’s wife ; and as to divorce, in 
this shameless and cold-blooded age, 
I don’t know why people ever think 
of it, seeing that marriage is itself 
a standing divorce, without the in- 
convenience or the scandal, and with 
this advantage that husband and 
wife can resume one another when- 
ever they choose. I’m not speaking 
my sentiments, mind, but those of a 
great many people of my acquaint- 
ance.” 

“T quite understand,” said Man- 
nering, and sipped a little claret. 
“And quite to put an end to that 
part of the rumour, which, you see, 
is not pleasant. The next time you 
and I meet Ardenbroke together, I 
will ask him the question in your 
presence. When does he return, by- 
the-by ?” 

“T believe his stay in Scotland is 
likely to be longer than he expected. 
But pray don’t mind asking him, or, 
if you should, Z have no right in the 
world to be present, andI should not 
like it.” 

* Ah, Mr. Mannering, do you think 
that quite fair?” said Dacre with a 
smile, and a little shake of his head. 
“T find you’re possessed of a variety 
of disagreeable stories about me— 
utterly untrue—and one of them such 

7 . 
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as no man ought to leave unanswered. 
Now, as I find you ina position to 
circulate that report, I put it to your 
honour—reflect—have fos a right 
to ask permission to arm you with its 
contradiction ?” 

“No man can help hearing reports 
as they circulate. You have contra- 
dicted that one in my presence,” said 
Charles, “and, of course, I can have 
no difficulty in saying, I’ve heard 
you do so.” 

“No; you're very good—that’s 
quite true,” said Dacre, “and my 
denial will be accepted for precisely 
what it is worth—youare good en 
to set as high a value almost as I do 
myself upon it—it will be rated at 
the value the world places on all such 
currency. It is the denial simply of 
the person interested in denying it, 
don’t you see ? and although you and 
I know it is true, the world won't, 
and in that bank it won’t be ac- 
cepted.” 

“Unlucky for you, Mr. Dacre ; but 
still I can’t see that Iam called on to 
ask for, or publish Ardenbroke’s testi- 
mony in the matter, and I must, once 
for all, decline the kind of prominence 
you are good enough to propose for 
me.” 

“T wish, dear Mannering, I could 
agree with you,” andsuddenly change- 
ing his subject with a change of tone, 
he said, “the sun_is already down, 
and that beautiful moon. It will be- 
come more brilliant as the glow in 
the west fades away—delicious even- 
ing! What do you say to a walk 
across the°fields ?” 

“Yes,” quite charming, said Charles, 
recovering. 

* A glass of sherry, before westart ?” 
said Dacre — “ Delicious evening 
certainly! That sort of sky sets a 
fellow ruminating. What a back- 
ground for a reverie—pleasant, of 
course, couleur de rose, old echoes 
mix in our music—we are always 
looking over our shoulders as we 
march on—retrospective creatures— 
we are. I was popular, I have been 
so consistently ; of course one can’t 
be popular, unless one is a great deal 
more amusing than I can ever hope 
or attempt to be, without money, 
for poverty is universally disgusting. 
I have good spirits, I have a sort of 
commiseration for fools. I enjoy the 
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ridiculous without exposing it ; and I 
am under no constraint with knaves ; 
in short, Iam conscious of some in- 
gredients of a man of the world.” 

“That's a character I don’t aspire 
to. I feel my incompetence. I have 
not the moral talents,” said Charles. 

“How tiresome,” added Manner- 
ing inwardly, “ that fellow’s incessant 
talk about himself !” 

And recovering from this inco- 
herent little digression, Dacre re- 
turned to his projected ramble over 
the sheep-walk. 

“We can get through that little 
garden to the path. 1 know it per- 
fectly. The walk is quite Arcadian ; 
just at the other side of that fore- 
ground, you get into an undulating 
sheep-walk, wooded with old timber, 
and utterly solitary ; the loneliest 
place you ever saw in your life; a 
very singular scene. I undertake to 
say you'll never forget it while you 
live. But take some more wine, 
won't you ?” 

“ Not any, thanks.” 

“Some coffee.” 

“No, thanks. Where does the 
path come out upon the old London 
road ?” 

“ Not a mile from this.” 

Charles pushed open the glass-door, 
and walked a few steps into the quaint 
little garden, and looked westward, 
where the quickly fading tints of a 
splendid sunset still flushed and gild- 
ed the sky. 

Dacre touched the bell— 

“This is all right, is it ?” 

“Yes, sir, to be paid by the old 
gentleman—Scotch, | think he is, sir, 
upstairs, we know him here, sir.” 

“Yes, and there’s a message. 
Where is Captain Transom ?” 

“Talking outside with the gentle- 
man as played in the match, sir.” 

“Well, tell him that Mr. Manner- 
ing has gone across the fields, and will 
meet him about a mile on the road to 
London. Tell the driver to pull up 
at the Seven Oaks style ; he knows 
it ; and say to Captain Transom that 
Mr. Mannering will probably be there 
before he arrives, and don’t let him 
delay here.” 

Then Dacre walked out and joined 


‘Charles Mannering among the trees 


and flowers in the deepening twi- 
light. 
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PLEASANT PASSAGES FROM EARLY FRENCH HISTORY. 


HOW EARLY HISTORIES WERE INVENTED. 
Waat a dry study would Roman or 
Grecian history be to school-boys if 
they were deprived of their delightful 
old legends—a fact well known to 
the compilers of our modern manuals. 
The Rev. Mr. Liddell and Dr. Wm. 
Smith, from whose eyes the scales 
have been removed by meddlesome 
German archeologists, and whose 
faith in Romulus’s Lupine nurse and 
King Codrus’s bundle of sticks is of 
the most slender texture, still tell 
the introductory stories, and show 
their wisdom in so doing. French 
history is found defective in these 
old treasures. The Gauls had their 
traditions of course, but they were 
discouraged by the rough-riders from 
Italy and from Germany, and so 
vanished from human memory. The 
Germans were too much occupied 
with striving to maintain their toot- 
ing in their newly-conquered land, or 
too intent on extending their posses- 
sions, to preserve the memory of their 
ancestors’ exploits or wanderings. So 
what we know of the Gauls before 
their conquest, or the Germans before 
their entry into France, has been 
communicated to us by their foemen 
the Romans, who happened to be ex- 
pert at the pen as well as the sword. 

Among the early histories of the 
European nations there were but few 
written by politicians or . warrior 
chiefs, who in some respects would 
have been the men best fitted for the 
task. They were too much absorbed 
in warfare or the care of the public 
weal, and left the effeminate work of 
adding current events to those of 
already written chronicles to such 
monks as had a taste for letters, and 
abundance of time on their hands to 
cultivate them. ‘The Scandinavian 
hordes, content with listening at spare 
times to the oral delivery of sagas by 
their scalds, had no written records, 
set no value on them, and when such 
came in their way in the sacking of 
monasteries or castles, they used 
them in swelling the volume of flame 
already raised. 

The religious of the Abbey of Saint- 
Denis had made a collection like other 
houses. Thisthe wise monarch Charles 
V., contemporary with our Black 
Prince, and happy in the service of 


the brave and loyal knight Duguesc- 
lin, got copied in a fair hand in 
the orthography of his day, and had 
it continued till his own reign. It 
was afterwards enlarged with sub- 
os events in the reign of Louis 
XI., and secured in printers’ types in 
1476. This earliest printed French 
history bore for title ‘‘ Les Chroniques 
de Saint-Denis.” The earlier part 
resembled our own Bardic chronicles, 
the tone becoming more sober and 
trustworthy as the narrative pro- 
ceeded. As in the Brut y Bren hined, 
the foundation of the history of the 
British princes by the good Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, the Chronicles of Saint- 
Denis began with the sack of Troy. 
“Four hundred and four years 
befere Rome was founded reigned 
Priam in Troy the Great. He sent 
Paris the eldest of his sons to Greece 
to carry away Helen the wife of 
Menelaus, in revenge of a disgrace 
which the Greeks had inflicted on 
him. The Greeks who were very 
angry at this, combined and bestirred 
themselves, and went to besiege Troy. 
At this siege, which lasted ten years, 
were slain all the sons of King Priam, 
he Himself and his wife Hecuba. The 
city was burned and destroyed, the 
people and the barons slain. But 
some escaped, and many of the 
princes of the city betook themselves 
to different parts of the world to 
seek new habitations—as Helenus, 
Elyas (?), Anthenor and many others. 
Eneas, one of the greatest princes 
of Troy, put to sea with three thou- 
sand and four hundred Trojans. 
Tureus and Francion, who were 
cousins-germain—for Francion was 
son of Hector, and this Turcus son of 
Troylus, his (Hector’s) brother, and 
son of King Priam—departed out of 
their own country, and went to dwell 
in one near a land which is called - 
Thrace. When they had lived to- 
gether a long time, Turcus departed 
from Francion his cousin. He anda 
portion of his people whom he brought 
with him went to a country which is 
called Little Scythia. Francion re- 
mained after his cousin had from him 
departed, and founded a city which 
he called Sicambria, and for a long 
time his people were called Sicam- 
brians after the name of that city. 
7 
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They were tributaries to the Romans 
like other nations (some hundreds of 
years before Romulus’s Wolf!). A 
thousand, five hundred, and seven 
years, remained they in this city after 
it was founded.” 

The chapters that followed this 
egregious commencement, were re- 
spectively headed,—“ Of the different 
opinions why the Trojans of Sicam- 
bria were called Francais ;—how 
they conquered Allemand and Ger- 
many, and how they discomfited the 
Romans,” &c. 


FRENCH CHRONICLES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Up to the reign of Charlemagne 
these Chronicles of Saint-Denis fol- 
lowed one author only, viz., Aimoin 
a monk of Saint-Benoit Sur-Loire. 
To his recital succeeded the Life of 
Charlemagne by his secretary Egin- 
hard, and this was supplemented by 
the pseudo “ Chronicle of Archbishop 
Turpin,” in which King Marsilus and 
the Giant Ferragus figure as naturally 
as in their proper place the Orlando 
of Ariosto. 

In the genuine French chronicles 
Roland is mentioned but once, and 
that slightly, but by the writer who 
assumed the name of Turpin, and 
archiepiscopal honours besides, he is 
invested with superhuman powers, 
and the little skirmish at Roncevaux 
raised to the dignity of an important 
fight. 

“Then remained alone on the 
field of battle, Roland, wearied out 
with the mighty blows which he had 
given and received, and lamenting 
the deaths of so many noble barons 
slain and beheaded. . . . . He 
alighted from his horse under a tree, 
near which was a large slab, which 
was there set up ina fine meadow 
over the valley of Roncevaux. He 
still kept hold on Durandal, a sword 
approved beyond all others, clear, 
resplendent, of fine make, and so 
tempered that it could not be broken. 
After looking on it for some time, he 
cried—“ O beautiful blade, clear and 

at never requiring to be fur- 

ished, long and wide, strong and 
firm, white as ivory, marked with the 
sign of the cross, sanctified by the 
letters of the Holy name of our Lord 
Jesus, who shall henceforth use you? 
who shall own you? who shall bear 
you ? non is great lest a wicked 
or lazy knight should possess you 


-was unpardonable. 
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after me, lest a Saracen or other mis- 
creant should wield thee after m 
death.’ After he had thus lamented, 
he raised it on high and struck three 
wonderful blows on the marble slab. 
He wished to break it for fear it 
should fall into the hands of the 
Saracens. A wonder to tell, the thick 
slab was cut through and through, 
and the sword remained uninjured. 
When he saw he could not destroy it, 
his grief was violent. He put to his 
mouth his ivory bugle-horn and com- 
menced to sound it vehemently, so 
that if any Christians were concealed 
in the woods they might come, or 
those who had passed the defiles 
might return, and witness his death. 
Then he sounded the Oliphant with 
such force that he split it down the 
middle, and burst the veins and 
nerves of his own neck. The sound 
and voice of the horn reached the 
ears of Charlemagne, who was at the 
time in a valley called to-day Val- 
Karlemagne. It was full eight miles 
away from Roland, on the way to 
Gascony.” 

In the Grand Chronicle are re- 
corded these personal traits of Charle- 
magne—“ He could straighten three 
horse-shoes placed side by side, and 
raise an armed knight from the 
ground on the palm of his hand. 
With his sword Joyeuse he would 
cut an armed knight asunder.” 

This part of the chronicle, how- 
ever, is the only one borrowed from 
the romances. The rest, up to the 
days of Charles VII., consisted of 
pieces of authentic history, inartis- 
tically tacked to each other, and 
contemporary memoirs of the kings. 

The great bulk of the chronicles 
as published, put a large circulation 
out of the question. So Master 
Nicholas Gilles, Secretary to Louis 
XIL., published an abridgment, in one 
volume folio, in 1492, which met 
great success. Master Nicholas ne- 

lected to invest the early portion of 
his history with the characteristic 
quaintness and local colour which his 
original possessed. He falsified his 
text in some places, and added many 
wonderful incidents to the narrative. 
The liberty he took with the prayer 
of Clovis at the battle of Tolbiac, 
He made him 
say—“1 shall believe in your name 
Lord Jesus Christ, and all those in 
my kingdom who do not choose to 
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believe shall be exiled or put to 
death.” He had not the slightest 
authority in the chronicle for the lat- 
ter part of the address. 

Depending on the accuracy of 
popular tradition he presented this 
picture of Charlemagne: “ He was 
of fine form and large size, and eight 
feet in height. His face was a span 
and a half long (13$ inches), and a 
foot broad. His head was large, his 
nose small and flat. His eyes were 
large, of dark gray colour, and 
sparkled like carbuncles. He ate 
but little bread, but made plentiful 
use of venison. He took for dinner a 
quarter of mutton, a peacock, a crane, 
a goose, a hare, or two fowl, without 
any other course.” 

This chronicle, abridged by Gilles, 
Secretary of Louis XIL, exhibited 
neither erudition nor ability. Yet 
sixteen editions appeared between 
1492 and 1617. e borrow from 
Augustin Thierry a sketch of the 
change which occurred during this 
period in the mode of writing history 
in Europe : 

“ During the term of the reputation 
of Gilles a great literary movement, 
specially directed against the writings 
and the ideas of the middle ages, was 
accomplished throughout Europe. 
The revival of letters, which dates in 
Italy from the fifteenth century, had 
raised in that country a school of 
new historians, whose works, cast in 
antique moulds, were read with en- 
thusiasm by the learned, and little 
by little wrought a change in public 
taste. The essential character of this 
school, to wit, that of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini, was to present 
facts, not isolated or set side by side, 
as they are in the chronicles, but by 
groups and according to their degree 
of affinity in the series of causes and 
effects. As imitation seldom 
knows when to stop, the new his- 
torians not only borrowed the method 
of the Grecian and Roman writers, 
but also their style, and even their 
harangues, which they introduced 
wherever the least pretext was 
afforded by a shadow of deliberation 
either in the court or the camp. No 
one appeared to be shocked by the 
strange’ figure which kings, dukes, 
and princes of the sixteenth century 
presented under the classic costume 
of the consuls, the tribunes, and the 
orators of Rome and Athens.” 
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Bernard Girard, Lord of Haillan, 
was the first imitator of this Italian 
fashion in France. In 1576 he pre- 
sented his first volume to Henri III., 
who rewarded him with a pension 
and the title of Royal Historiogra- 
pher. This new man felt a most 
profound contempt for the naive ro- 
mantic chronicles of St. Gregory of 
Tours, Aimoin, Ville Hardouin, 
Joinville, and even Froissart. “The 
local colour, the picturesque descrip- 
tion, the richness of detail, the truth- 
ful and unaffected dialogues by which 
the narratives are intersected were 
considered by the Lord of Haillan as 
so much tawdry ornament unworthy 
of history.” Hear how he decries 
their labours :— 

“They amuse themselves with quot- 
ing dialogues between themselves and 
others, a dialogue between one gentle- 
man and another, of a captain with a 
soldier, of this one with that one; 
the display of festivals, their order, 
their ceremonies, their confectionery, 
their sauces, the dresses of the kings 
and the lords, the order in which they 
sat, their embrassades, and such other 
trifling particulars, things pleasant to 
be recounted in conversation, but 
which belong in no respect to history, 
which should treat only of affairs of 
state ; the councils and enterprises of 
princes, their causes, their effects, and 
their issues ; and among these things 
introduce fine sentences to indicate to 
the reader the profit he may acquire 
from all these.” 

After all his wise precepts Du 
Haillan did not prove a model his- 
torian. In the election of Pharamond, 
a king whose existence is somewhat 
problematical, he introduces Chara- 
mond and Quadrek, two imaginary 
orators, discussing the respective 
merits of monarchy and aristocracy. 
The chronicler of 1492 counted French 
among the languages spoken by 
Charlemagne, and Du Haillan copied 
the blunder, though what is under- 
stood by Mrench was not known in 
his day, the court language being a 
dialect of old German. 

The next historian of note in order 
of time is Francois Eudes de 
Mezeray, the son of a surgeon of Ry, 
in Lower Normandy, and born in 
1610. He composed some poems in his 

outh, and after a couple of campaigns 
in Flanders, achieved with little com- 
fort to himself, he buried himself 
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among the books and manuscripts of 
Saint Barbe, and worked sedulously 
at a history of France. Cardinal 
Richelieu hearing that he had injured 
his health by too close application, 
sent him a purse ornamented with his 
arms, and containing 500 crowns. 
This present infused new strength 
and courage into him and in 1643 he 
ublished the first volume of his 
uistory. A pension of 4,000 livres 
(about £150) was immediately settled 
on him. He became perpetual 
secretary to the newly founded Aca- 
demy, the cardinal’s pet institution. 
He issued in 1668 an abridgment of 
the history, which became much more 
popular than the full work. Mezeray 
was a thorough republican, a rarity 
at the court of Louis XIV. He an- 
noyed Colbert, the great financial 
minister, by issuing a history of taxes 
of every kind, and interlarding it with 
several reflections most unpalatable 
to the court. On being expostulated 
with by Colbert he promised to make 
amends in the second edition. He 
a his word by announcing to the 
public that he was writing under 
restraint, and palliating his former 
assertions instead of contradicting 
them. Half of his pension was im- 
mediately withdrawn, and on his 
complaining of that treatment the 
other half followed. So he continued 
the same anti-royalist to the end. 
Mezeray had a noble and indepen- 
dent spirit, but was harsh and fickle 
in demeanour. His style was dry, 
and his construction frequently in- 
correct, still he wrote with precision, 
and sometimes rose above his or- 
dinary level. He was as energetic as 
Tacitus, but never attained to his 
happiness of expression. He had the 
art of presenting a character in a clear 
light with but a few words, and like 
his great Roman model was too ready 
to believe in the utter viciousness of 
his great folk. With others of the 
Renaissance school he introduced ima- 
ginary speeches for which he had no 
warrant, especially if a vicious and 
—— prince was to be castigated. 
he original history of Mezeray went 


only to the second edition ; his abridg- 
ment became aT oe. 
e 


Father Gabri 
lished a new history of France in 
1713. He accused Mezeray of ig- 
noring or neglecting the early chron- 
icles. He affected to search for the 
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exact truth of things among the 
writers who lived nearest the eras of 
the various occurrences, and to invest 
his narrative with the local colour 
and character of the various periods 
through which it progressed. As the 
history neared his own days, he 
suffered his predilections to prevail 
to some extent in the spirit of his 
composition. 

Father Daniel’s history of France 
was the best produced up to the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, not- 
withstanding the Abbé Velly’s de- 
termination in the middle of last 
century to eclipse all past historians, 
and spare all future ones the trouble 
of entering on the task. He would 
not only write the lives of the kings, 
but that of all classes of the people, 
and present in their true colours the 
political andsocial state, the manners, 
and the prevailing ideas and feelings 
of every age. Alas! his recital was 
of the jaunty style and character, 
which would have well become a 
French history written by the late 
Mr. Thackeray’s favourite—‘ Jeames 
de la Pluche.” An example or two 
will exhibit the good Abbé’s fitness 
for his self-assumed duties. Taking 
up the chronicles of St. Gregory of 
Tours, who lived from 544 to 595, he 
got this information concerning the 
deposition of Childeric ! 

“ Childeric reigning over the nation 
of the Franks, and giving himself up 
to an extreme degree of dissoluteness, 
began to seduce their young daugh- 
ters, and they being indignant at his 
conduct deprived him of his power. 
He being informed that they also in- 
tended to put him to death, departed, 
and betook himself to Thuringia.” 

The Abbé presented the unadorned 
facts in this flowery garb. Gregory, 
be it remembered, might have heard 
the story from men who had seen the 
scampish prince, and his improver had 
professed to be guided by the original 
authorities, and to present each age in 
the garb and hues in which it breathed 
and moved. 

“ Childeric was a prince noted for 
his amours. He was the finest made 
man in the kingdom. He was en- 
dowed with wit and courage, but 
born with an impressible heart, he 
abandoned himself to gallantry. This 
was the cause of hisruin. The Frank 
lords sensible to the disgrace of their 
women, having been too susceptible 
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to the charms of the prince, combined 
to dethrone him. Constrained to 
yield to their fury, he retired into 
Germany.” 

The earlier historian thus naively 
records his recall :— 

“ Having returned from Thuringia 
he was again put in possession of the 
royalty, and while he was reigning, 
this Basine, of whom we have spoken, 
having quitted her husband, paid him 
a visit. He having asked, with some 
curiosity, why she had come to see 
him, from so remote a land, they sa 
that she made him this answer—‘ 
have been made acquainted with your 
merits and your great courage, and it 
is for this I have come to live with 
you. For you must know that if in 
the country, beyond sea, I had heard 
of anyone with more ability or more 
bravery than you, I would have sought 
him out and gone to live with him.’ 
The king heard her with joy, and 
united himself to her in marriage.” 

This was too coarse a canvas for 
the Abbé. He substituted for it the 
following embroidered piece of stuff. 

“The legitimate prince again took 

ossession of that throne from which 

is gallantries had hurled him. This 
surprising event was followed by 
another not less remarkable for its 
singularity. The Queen of Thuringia, 
like another Helen, quitted the king, 
her husband, to follow this new Paris. 
‘If I knew,’ said she, ‘a greater hero 
ora more gallant man than you, I 
would have sought him even at the 
extremities of the earth.’ Basine was 
beautiful and intelligent, and Chil- 
deric too sensible to these gifts of 
nature, espoused her to the great 
scandal of good people, who objected 
in vain the sacred rights of marriage 
and the inviolable laws of friend- 
ship.” 

The judicious and deeply-read 
Augustin Thierry had small patience 
with this historian, for applying the 
varnish of theeighteenth century tothe 
rough surfaces of the fifth and sixth, 
for makingCharlemagnespeak French, 
which did not supplant the German 
before the latter half of the ninth 
century, and for making all the kings 
and chiefs from the fifth to the eigh- 
teenth century, true /rangais, lovers 
of glory and pleasure, and the kings 
especially, patterns of piety and 
chivalry. Thus he complains :— 

“Tn reality, is it oeuiihhe to pile up 
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a greater heap of extravagances? 
Would you not think that you are 
reading some pages of the “Grand 
Cyrus,” or of stories told to children ! 
Yet this history so falsely frivolous is 
concerned with the most fiery enemies 
which the Roman people ever had ; 
of those who in their multiplied ir- 
ruptions mingled a sort of fanatic 
hate to the ardour of pillage ; who 
even in the preambles of their laws 
introduced songs of triumph for them- 
selves, and of bitter contempt for the 
vanquished ; who, when their king 
hesitated to set forward on an ex- 
pedition determined on by them, 
threatened to depose him, abused and 
maltreated him. These are the peo- 
le whom Velly travesties as French 
ords, as loyal of heart as gallant. 
“A spirit capable of feeling the 
dignity of the history of France, would 
not have disfigured it in this manner. 
He would have painted our fore- 
fathers such as they themselves were, 
and not such as we are. He would 
have presented on this wide country 
which we tread to-day, all the races 
of men which have been mingled to 
produce ourselves. He would have 
pointed out the diversity in their 
manners and their ideas. He would 
have followed these in their degrada- 
tions, and indicated their vestiges 
still existing in the modern unifor- 
mity. He would have tinted his re- 
citals with the peculiar hue of every 
population and of every epoch. He 
had been a Frank when speaking of 
the Franks, a Roman when speaking of 
the Romans. He would have encamp- 
ed in idea with the conquerors in the 
midst of ruined cities and of country 
districts given up to pillage. He 
would have assisted at the distribu- 
tion by lot of the gold and silver, of 
furniture, of garments, of lands, 
which occurred wherever tle flood of 
invasion spread. He would have seen 
the first friendships between the 
conquerors and the conquered, formed 
in the midst of the licence of a barba- 
rous mode of life, and of the destruc- 
tion of every social restraint, by an 
emulation of rapine and disorder ; 
and he would describe the gradual 
decay of the ancient civilization, the 
increasing neglect of legal traditions, 
the loss of lights, and the oppression 
of the poor and feeble by the rich and 
powerful.” 
The history of France written by 
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Anquetil in the beginning of the 
resent century is distinguished by a 
ucid style. But he made no extensive 

researches ; he merely used the books 
of Mezeray and Velly. He intended 
to compose a history from the early 
chronicles and the records still per- 
served. Being a man not easily turned 
aside by prejudice, and moreover en- 
dowed with good sense and judgment, 
he would have produced a standard 
work on French history. 

Having treated of the chief modern 
historians, we proceed to mention in 
brief some of the earliest authorities 
on whom their narratives were 
formed. 

The earliest name we find among 
the native French historians is Saint 
Prosper, who left two chronicles, one 
ending with the year 398, and the 
other with 455. This chronicler was 
born early in the fifth century, and 
lost a portion of his youth in evil 
courses. Taking a serious turn he 
devoted his energies to combat semi- 
Pelagianism and other errors. He is 
the author of letters to St. Augustine, 
of epigrams on St. Augustine’s oppon- 
ents, treatises on grace and free will, 
and other pieces. He arrayed his de- 
votional ideas in a poetic garb worthy 
of his subjects, and his prose was 
distinguished by a plain, concise and 
nervousstyle. It is uncertain whether 
he was a bishop, simple priest, or 
laic. He was alive in 463, but the 
exact date of his decease is not 
known. 

Saint Gregory, bishop of Tours, for 
whose era see above, had considerable 
trouble with Chilperie and that very 
bad woman Fredegonde, whom he 
dauntlessly rebuked for their vices. 
Among his works is a valuable history 
of the Gauls from their conver- 
sion by Pothin, bishop of Lyons, to 
the year of the historian’s death in 
595. Besides historical facts this 
work contains a plentiful sprinkling 
of legends and miracles. Our saint 
has long enjoyed thenameof “ Father 
of French history.” 

Fredegairus was the next in order 
of time. His chronicle was composed 
by order of Childebrand, and may be 
found in Dom. Bouquet’s (Benedictin) 
collection of French historians, made 
in the early part of last century. 

From the Latin poems of Apollinaris 
Sidonius (428-480) much informa- 
tion is got concerning contemporary 


personages and events, and those of 
the generations immediately preced- 
ing. This writer was raised to the 
dignity of Bishop of Auvergne, since 
called Clermont, and his life was 
distinguished by the practice of all 
the Christian virtues. 

Aimoin, a monk of the Abbey of 
Fleury-sur-Loire in thetenth century, 
wrote a chronicle of France in five 
books. 

The life and wise government, and 
heroic actions of St. Louis (the ninth 
king of that name, 1226-1270) was 
written by Jean Sieur de Joinville, 
seneschal of Champaigne, one of his 
trusty councillors and followers in 
his wars. One of the duties of this 
gentleman was to sit at the king’s 
gate with the Sieur de Nesle and the 
Sieur de Soissons, to hear and decide 
on disputes. ‘ When the trials were 
over,” the Sieur remarks, “‘ he sent 
for us, and inquired how the business 
went on, and if there were any dis- 
putes which might be settled without 
his intervention. Oftentimes, if it 
was found necessary, he would send 
for the parties, and satisfy them 
bringing them to reason by his wis- 
dom. The Sieur de Joinville died in 
1318 at the ripe age of ninety years. 

The chronicles of Jean Froissart, 
which from their picturesqueness and 
vivid style of portrait-painting both 
as to character and personal appear- 
ance, and striking descriptions of 
pageants, tournaments, battles, and 
sieges, possess all the attraction of a 
romance, embrace the period between 
1326 and 1390 (time of Edward III. 
and Richard II.) The loose living 
canon was born at Valenciennes, in 
1337. Loving fine clothes, parade, 
and a good table, our chronicler fol- 
lowed camps, and enjoyed the festivi- 
ties of castle and palace, and either 
witnessed what he wrote about or re- 
ceived his intelligence from those who 
had. Monstrelet continued his chroni- 
cles till 1466. 


THE ANCIENT GAULS AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
If the word Celt had been in use 
among the various divisions of the 
people called by that name, to distin- 
uish them from the Romans or 
eutons we would suppose it derived 
from ceile implying in its abstract 
sense union or attachment. But the 
title was given to them by their 
enemies, and its first application and 
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the reason for it are involved in 
mystery. Another provoking matter 
is that the early inhabitants of France 
should be called Gauls, which, as 
well as the cognate word Walsch, 
means strangers. It is our opinion 
that the Celts of Ireland and of 
France distinguished themselves by 
thesame name, viz., Gaei/,* whose root 
is geal, bright or famous. The Gael 
of Ireland formerly applied the name 
Gall to the Northmen and afterwards 
to the English, but were more dis- 
posed to use the term /’rancach than 
Gall when speaking of a Frenchman. 
The earliest writers giving the name 
Galli or Gauls to the inhabitants of 
France were the Roman, who natur- 
ally adopted the term used by the 
people themselves, which could by 
no possibility mean stranger. 

n Oesar’s time the inhabitants of 
Britain, the south-west of Caledonia, 
of Wales, of entire Gaul, and of the 
Iberian Peninsula, spoke dialects of 
the Celtic tongue, and could with 
more or less difficulty understand 
each other. We are persuaded that 
the Belge enjoyed an infusion of 
Teutonic blood. A good Irish scholar 
of the present day finds no difficulty 
in rendering the meaning of every 
Gallic or Iberian proper name found 
in Cesar or other Latin writers. For 
instance Vercingetorix may be re- 
solved into wr, noble, or fear, the 
Latin vir; ceann, head; gath a 
spear ; geathaim, I adorn; the ter- 
mination 2x being a corruption of the 
Gaelic ach as will be explained by- 
andd-by. 

If the later Romans endured most 
severe treatment from the Northern 
nations, it was but a return in kind 
for what their own ancestors had in- 
flicted on the poor Britons and Gauls 
who had given them no cause of 
offence. Julius Csar was not a 
cruel man, when compared with the 
general run of Roman chiefs, yet 
many a savage act was perpetrated 
with his permission. If ever a patri- 
otic hero deserved honours and con- 
sideration from a foeman it was Ver- 
cingetorix.t After displaying the 
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highest ability and bravery, and 
giving Cesar’s invincibles many a 
check, he gave himself up a sacrifice 
to insure the safety of his people in 
their last stronghold Alesia on one 
of the Burgundian hills. 

The other chiefs were conducted 
by Roman soldiers into the presence 
of the proconsul; Vercingetorix pre- 
sented himself of his own will, clad 
in his best suit of armour, and mounted 
on his war-horse. He rode round 
the tribunal where the stern Roman 
sat; then stopped full in front of him 
and cast his javelin, his casque, and 
his sword on the ground. Oh Julius 
Cesar, did you show your boasted 
magnanimity in loading the hero’s 
limbs with chains,-allowing him to 
languish six years in a Roman prison, 
making him walk in your triumphal 
procession, and then giving the order 
to have him strangled ! 

With the downfall of this devoted 
chief ended every effectual attempt at 
resistance by the Gauls. It must be 
said of the conqueror that when all 
resistance ceased he treated the peo- 
ple with lenity. Confiscations and 
taxes were but trifling in amount, 
and he permitted the people of cities 
to live under their own chiefs and ac- 
cording to their own laws. He in- 
duced as many of the fighting portion 
of the people as he could to accom- 
pany him to Italy. Their arms gave 

im effectual aid in his after-strug- 
gles with his own countrymen. 

For about 400 years the Gauls 
quietly endured the Roman sway, 
making progress in arts, and adopting 
civilized modes of life after the ex- 
ample of their Italian masters, and 
the descendants of those Greeks who 
founded the little colony of Marsilia ; 
but getting initiated into Grecian and 
Roman vices, unknown to their Gaelic 
ancestors or the hardy Teutons living 
beyond the Rhine. The incursions 
of these warriors, of unimpaired con- 
stitutions, they were no more able to 
repel than the Romanised Britons 
could withstand their own distant 
| 2 unfriendly relatives, the Alban- 

ots. 


* The strict meaning of the word gaoidheal as given by Irish grammarians, isa man 
who by force or art raises himself above the laws, See O'Reilly. ; 

+ The earlier Latin writers probably substituted the Greek y for the Gaelic ch in the 
last syllable of proper names, both having the same guttural sound. They had no letter 
or pair of letters in their own alphabet to express it. Later writers and readers gradu- 
ally gave the letter the sound of the Latin X (ks), with which it is identical in form. 
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THE FRANKS AT HOME AND IN BATTLE. 


We shall now take a hurried glance 
at the neighbours of these degenerate 
Gauls, who lived beyond the Rhine, 
and were as yet unacquainted with 
the degrading vices of Rome and 
Athens. 

Before the conquest of Gaul by 
Cesar there was but little difference 
in the modes of life prevalent in Ger- 
many and the country parts of Gaul, 
the existence of some kind of cities 
in the latter country implying a 
higher degree of civilisation. In both 
countries, as well as in Ireland and 
Britain, clanship and chieftainry pre- 
vailed, the ruler of a tribe standing 
in a nearer or more remote degree of 
relationship to every individual of his 
people, all free men leaving the 
drudgery of their households to their 
wives and slaves, and judging every 
species of exercise beneath them, ex- 
cept hunting and fighting. When an 
expedition was decided on, the allied 
tribes elected a leader whose authority 
ceased with the termination of the 
campaign. They were not without 
traditional laws, of which their druids 
or priests were the expounders. There 
does not seem to have existed a strong 
executive element among either Teu- 
tons or Celts. Executions in time of 
peace were scarcely known, all offences, 
even assassination, being condoned 
by a fine of greater or less amount. 

Adultery, the most heinous social 
crime in the estimation of the Teuton 
tribes, received the following punish- 
ment. In the presence of the woman’s 

arents and other near relatives, her 

usband had her head shaved, and 
then drove herself with ignominy out 
of her tribe. No matter what: her 
beauty, or former consideration, she 
never after could enter the marriage 
state. Traitors were hung on trees, 
but we are unable to say whether the 
outraged husband hung the destroyer 
of his domestic comfort or put him to 
ransom. Cowards were placed in a 
mud bath, a hurdle laid over their 
bodies, and they themselves stifled by 
the trampling of women and children 
on the rough screen. The unmarried 
women looked as closely to their steps 
as the married. No man entered the 
marriagestate under the age of twenty, 
and none except a chief on occasions 
took a second wife. In consequence 
of the prevailing spirit of continence 
among the people, the children from 
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fJuly, 
an early age were distinguished by 
robust constitutions. en there 


was no fighting or hunting on hand, 
the German, Frank, and Anglo-Saxon 
lived an idle and useless life in his 
cabin. There in a village surrounded 
by a thick and strong rampart of 
living trees all enlaced, and this again 
encompassed by a marsh, the tired 
warrior and hunter occasionally in- 
dulged in a drinking bout which did 
not add to the comfort of himself or 
family next day. 

In those days, marshes and woods 
occupied much more of the country 
than inours. The summers must have 
been well attended by fevers and 
agues, and the winters excessively 
cold. None but a most hardy race, 
accustomed to the open air and severe 
exercise, could have endured the in- 
conveniences of their winters, as their 
garments were of a scanty character. 
Though most vigorous and active they 
were not calculated to endure pro- 
tracted fatigue nor the inconveniences 
of a hot climate. 

Irish antiquarians tell us that on 
the election of a new chief, the landed 
possessions of the tribe underwent a 
new distribution, regulated by some 
changes in the social conditions of the 
principal families on the accession of 
the new ruler. This arrangement 
suggests ideas of the most serious 
discomfort in the social economy of 
the Gaelic communities, but what 
was that compared to the state of 
things in a German tribe where a 
change of land took place once a year, 
if Mezeray and others say the truth. 
The chiefs did not wish that their 
people should get unduly attached to 
any spot of earth, but be ready for 
an emigration at any moment, and 
hence the arrangement. 

The different tribes of Germans 
(men of war) paid great attention to 
their hair, the men more than the 
women. If it was not naturally foxy 
they stained it an orange-red colour, 
and when going to battle drew it up 
to the summit of the head, tied it 
there, and let the ends float like red 
horsehair in the breeze. The waving 
motion and colour of the mass of 
hair were intended to strike terror 
into the foe, as conveying ideas of 
Like the Celts, 
they shaved off their beards, leaving 
only the long pointed moustache on 
their upper lip. Among the Catti, 
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young warriors did not a) ply the 
razor till they had slain each his man 
in deadly combat. 

The favourite arms of the Franks, 
with whom the Gauls were brought 
into closer and more disagreeable 
relations than with the other 
Teutons, were the double-bladed axe 
and the hang, of which M. Augustin 
Thierry thus speaks :— 

“ Besides the battle-axe or frank- 
iske, they had a missile peculiar to 
themselves, and which they called 
hang—i. ¢.,a hook. It was a pike of 
moderate length, and calculated to 
be thrown, or used hand to hand. 
The blade, long and stout, was 
armed with edged hooks. The 
shaft was covered in its entire 
length with iron plates, so that 
it could neither be broken nor 
cut across. When the hang had 
transfixed a buckler, the barbs with 
which it was furnished rendered its 
extraction impossible; it remained 
suspended, its other extremity trail- 
ing along the ground. Then the 
Frank who had flung it darted for- 
ward, and, placing one foot on the 
end of the pike, applied thereto the 
whole weight of his body, and forced 
his adversary to lower lis arm, and 
thus leave his head and breast ex- 
posed. Sometimes the hang secured 
at the end bya cord served as a har- 
poon to draw away whatever it 
struck. While one Frank was fling- 
ing the javelin, another held the end 
of the cord, and then, both uniting 
their efforts, disarmed the enemy, or 
drew himself forward by his dress or 
his armour.” 

Even half a century after the con- 
quest of Gaul, when Theodebert in- 
vaded Italy, Thierry tells us the 
royal guard alone were furnished 
with horses and lances. The rest of 
the army were infantry, without 
corselets or coats of leather or mail. 
Some had helmets, but the greater 
number of the heads were defended 
by the thick masses of hair, arranged 
as above described. On account of 
the heat they had put off the coarse 
canvas jacket, retaining only their 
cloth or leather drawers, which came 
below the knee. They were unpro- 
vided with bows or slings, their 
only arms being the hang and the 
frankiske. 

When matters began to mend, they 


provided themselves with loricas of 
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leather thongs. These were suc- 
ceeded by iron or copper mail, plate 
armour being finally acquired. They 
covered their corselets with the skins 
of wild beasts, reserving the skins of 
their heads to impart a terrible air to 
their own head-dress. When their 
own flaming hair was covered with a 
helm, they delighted to see horse 
hair, dyed red, streaming from their 
crests. Frequently the sharp teeth 
and red open mouth of a wild beast 
formed the front of the crest, and 
helped to unnerve an enemy of un- 
proved valour. Their swords were 
heavy, and only calculated for 
striking. 

They always went armed to their 
public assemblies, where matters of 
moment were decided on. The chief 
or small kings might arbitrate on 
things of little moment, but for the 
public assemblies were reserved deci- 
sions of importance. 

If an assassination had occurred, 
the chief and the magnates not im- 
mediately concerned zealously bestir- 
red themselves to have the family of 
the slain man satisfied by a fine of 
cattle proportioned to the loss ; for 
a man’s relations felt it as incumbent 
on them to avenge his death as -to 
requite services done to him. The 
quarrel being thus adjusted could 
not be continued. Their public as- 
semblies were generally held at the 
periods of new and full moons, the 
night getting precedence of the day. 
They only distinguished three sea- 
sons—spring, summer, and winter. 

Their only spectacles consisted of 
feats of strength and agility, such as 
leaping in and out through rows and 
circles of sword edges and spear 
points. But when reposing them- 
selves from war and the chase the 
employed the time not occupied with 
meals and sleep in the excitement 
of games of chance. In this un- 
healthy exercise they frequently 
staked, and lost their personal 
liberty. 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE GERMAN TRIBES, 

Our knowledge of ancient Gerraan 
mythology, and of Celtic mythology 
too, is very limited. Latin authors 
asserted that they adored Mercury, 
and Mars, and Hercules—the first 
two under the titles of Teutates and 
Hesus (strength). Some confound 
Woden with Mercury, but though 
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there was a certain resemblance be- 
tween a few of their attributes, their 
offices and stations in their separate 
systems were not at all similar. The 
fact is, that very little dependence is 
to be placed on accounts of the my- 
thologies of Teutons or Gauls by 
Latin or Greek writers. The priests 
were most chary of communicatin 
their myths to any but their devote 
disciples. The Germans, as well as 
the Gauls, worshipped the great 
powers of nature, visible and in- 
visible, and probably the principal 
passions. Before “communication 
with the Romans corrupted their 
good manners,” they had neither idol 
nor covered temple. Some tribes had 
within their bounds an enclosure 
within the depths of a forest, the 
boughs of the surrounding trees form- 
ing an open-work arched roof. They 
did not dare to enter this sanctuary, 
which they supposed to be the resi- 
dence of the Deity, but immolated 
victims, and hung their members on 
the outer boughs of the sylvan 
temple. A tribe of the Suevi (Sua- 
bians), called the Semnones, occa- 
sionally sacrificed a man in their 
sacred enclosure. A person desir- 
ous of entering should first allow 
himself to be tied, in order to express 
perfect submission. If he happened 
to fall while within, he was not 
allowed to rise, but should roll him- 
self along the ground till he got clear 
of the enclosure. The following 
account of the worship of the god- 
dess Hertha (the Earth) is translated 
from Mezeray :— 

“There was an isle in the ocean 
which was named the CuastE Isxz, 
sacred to the goddess Hertha. Here 
stood her chariot covered by her robe, 
which her priest alone dared to touch. 
He knew, as he declared himself, 
when the goddess descended into the 
chariot. Then he harnessed heifers 
to it, and sent it through the whole 
country, himself walking after with 
an appearance of the most profound 
veneration. Festivals and public re- 
joicings were held in every place 
honoured by its visit. Wars ceased 
everywhere, the people most eager for 
warfare laid down their arms, and re- 
ligiously observed that peace which 
would be intolerable at another time. 

“ When the priest considered that 
the goddess was perfectly satisfied, 
and had enjoyed as much as she 


wished of thesociety of human beings, 
he conducted her chariot back to the 
pes Then in a secret pool he 
washed the chariot, and the robe, and, 
as he himself averred, the goddess 
herself. (His assistants were never 
seen again, having as the simple wor- 
shippers thought, been received by 
the goddess into her elysium.) This 
assuredly was a wicked artifice of the 
priest, who put these creatures to 
death for fear of their exposing the 
imposture. However that may be, 
there dwelt on the = minds a 
profound terror of that goddess, 
whom no ordinary person could look 
on and live.” 

The priests generally assembled the 
people at the time of full moon, which 
they believed to be the most propi- 
tious to mortals. Like the Romans 
they made divinations from the 
entrails of victims and the flight of 
birds. Their most solemn trials were 
made with horses of an unmixed 
white colour. These were kept in 
good pastures, and never profaned by 
the touch of bridle, or halter, or any 
kind of harness. For the purpose of 
taking an augury they yoked one of 
these revered animals to the car of 
one of their gods, and according to his 
style of neighing, his pace, and the 
route he selected they made their 
guesses. They said of themselves that 
they were the ministers of the gods, 
but that these sacred animals were 
their confidants. 


FIRST DEALINGS OF FRANKS AND GAULS. 

Of the various German peoples the 
Franks (Fierce Men) seem to have 
had the greatest encouragement to 
make a descent on Romanized Gaul. 
They had settlements on the right 
bank of the Yssel, and the Romans 
called them Salici from the name of 
that river, which in Latin is Isala, 
Having for some time paid respect to 
the prestige of the empire, they at last 
took courage, and crossed into Bata- 
via. The marshy country cut up by 
lakes and streams would afford no 
advantageous field for combat to 
Roman cavalry, and besides Roman 
forts and camps were scarce towards 
the mouth of the Rhine, frequent as 
they were higher up stream. 

About the end of the third.century 
they made this move, and the Emperor 
Maximian judging that the task of dis- 
lodging them would be difficult, ad- 
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mitted them as colonists, and asso- 
ciated them as allies against new 
intruders. The district granted to 
them had for bounds the Moselle and 
Scheldt, and extended from Treves to 
Tournay. 

More Frankish tribes came later 
across the Rhine to maintain the pre- 
tensions of Carausius against Constan- 
tius Chlorus. They were defeated, 
but suffered to remain between the 
Rhine and the Meuse. They got the 
name Ripuarii from their position 
along the bank (Ripa) of the great 
river. From the end of the third to 
the beginning of the fifth century the 
Salic and the Ripuarian folk occupied 
the same relative positions. Chlodion 
was the first of these restless people 
to disturb the Gauls, now that it was 
nearly out of the power of their dis- 
tracted Roman mastersto afford them 
protection. 

Had the Franks made their irrup- 
tions before the arms of the Gauls 
were unnerved by their four centuries 
of submission to the Romans they 
would have met deserved chastise- 
ment. Even in the weakly condition 
in which the fifth century found 
them, they recalled the bravery of 
their ancestors, and aided by the 
Romans, obliged the invaders to seek 
the right bank of the Rhine. Chlo- 
dion himself had to submit to a re- 
verse of this kind before establishing 
himself on French soil. Apollinaris 
Sidonius (fifth century) has preserved 
ame particulars of this defeat and 
flight. 

ss The Franks having arrived at a 
little bourg called Helena (supposed 
to be identical with Sens) fixed their 
camp, surrounded by their chariots 
on hillocks adjoining a little river, 
and kept but negligent watch,—a 
usual fault of the Barbarians. Here 
they were surprised by the Romans 
under the command of Aetius. At 
the moment of attack they were occu- 
pied feasting and dancing to honour 
the wedding of one of their chiefs. 
The sound of their songs was heard 
by the intruders at some distance, 
and the smoke from the cooking fires 
was seen. The legions advanced 
along a narrow way in serried order, 
passed a bridge, and were on the 
enemy. Little time was afforded 
them to run to their arms and form 
their lines. Driven back on oneanother 
in confusion, they piled on their cha- 
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riots all the materials for the feast, 
meats of every kind, and large caul- 
drons crowned with garlands. But 
the chariots, and their contents, and 
even the bride with hair yellow as 
that of the bridegroom, fell into the 
hands of the victors.” 

This exploit and many another in- 
teresting one were recorded in excel- 
lent Latin verse by the bishop above 
named. Soon after they had occurred 
we find good service done here by 
Aetius, but how little does it appear 
beside the skilful and heroic ruling 
of the Romans, and Visigoths, and 
Franks, these last under Merowig, 
son of Chlodion, on the plain near 
Chalons-sur-Marne. There were as- 
sembled against them the countless 
multitude of the fierce and savage 
Huns, under their no less fierce and 
savage chief Attila. Yet under Pro- 
vidence and through the desperate 
courage of the Christians, and the 
judgment and wisdom of their leader, 
the terrible heathen array was put in 
confusion, myriads and myriads slain, 
and their dreadful chief obliged to 
retreat with sadly diminished forces. 

With reason did the sage advise 
his hearers not to put their trust in 
princes. The reward decreed to the 
able chief who had stood as the bul- 
wark of Christianity in the West, 
was death by the poignard of the 
wretched Emperor Valentinian. 

The rough character of these Franks 
evinced itself even in their writings, 
when they became conversant with 
letters, and even in the announce- 
ment of their laws. They could no 
more issue alegal code without assert- 
ing their own supereminence than 
Regner Lodbrog omit his own glorifi- 
cation when singing his death-song 
under the deadly bites of the serpents, 
or a Greek warrior when assailing a 
Trojan foeman. 

ere is the commencement of the 
prologue of the Saric Law. 

“The illustrious Nation of the 
Franks, having God for its founder, 
strong in arms, firm in peaceful trea- 
ties, profound in council, of noble and 
healthy bodies, of singular whiteness 
and beauty, hardy, agile, and rude in 
combat, lately converted to the Ca- 
tholic faith, free from heresy ; seek- 
ing the key of knowledge by the 
inspiration of God ; even when under 
a barbarous belief, desiring justice 
according to the nature of its quali- 
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ties, preserving piety, the Salic Law 
was dictated by the chiefs of this 
nation who at that time bore com- 
mand. 

“They selected from among many ; 
four men, to wit—the Chief of Wise, 
the Chief ot Bode, the Chief of Sale, 
and the Chief of Winde (localities of 
Batavia or its borders). These men 
assembled in three councils, discussed 
with care all legal pfocesses, treated 
of each in particular, and pronounced 
their judgment in the manner follow- 
ing. Afterwards when by God’s aid, 
Chlodowig (Clovis, celebrated war- 
rior) the long-haired, the beautiful, 
the illustrious King of the Franks, 
had first of his nation, received 
Catholic baptism, all which in this 
code seemed unsuitable (to Christian 
usages) was amended with clearsight- 
edness by the three illustrious Kings 
Chlodowig, Hildebert (brilliant in 
fight), and Chlother (celebrated, emi- 
nent), and thus was issued the fol- 
lowing decree 

“ Live Christ who loves the Franks! 
May he guard their realm, and fill 
their chiefs with the light of his 
grace. May he protect their army ; 
may he grant them the joys of peace 
and felicity ; may the Lord Christ 
Jesus direct the reigns of those who 
govern in the paths of piety! For 
this is the nation, which, brave and 
strong, shook off the Roman yoke, and 
which after having recognised the 
sanctity of baptism, sumptuously 
adorned with gold and precious stones 
the bodies of the holy martyrs, whom 
the Romans had burned with fire, 
massacred, mutilated with the sword. 
or gave to be devoured by wild 
beasts.” 

The law, of which we have just 
quoted the prologue, was translated 
into Latin in the reign of “ Good 
King Dagobert” in the beginning of 
the eighth century. In 450 Attila 
received the memorable defeat at 
the hands of Aetius, ne whose 
allies was the Frank chief Merowig 
(eminent warrior). Under Chlodo- 
wig, the grandson of this hero, Chris- 
tianity was introduced into France. 
The rough warrior had been wrought 
on for some time by the gentle per- 
suasions of his Christian wife Chlo- 
thilde (eminently graceful), but still 
he hesitated. At last, seeing himself 
about to be defeated in battle, he ex- 
pressed aloud his determination to 
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worship the God of Chlothilde if he 
~ him success in the present fight. 
e won the battle, and, like a truth- 
ful Frank, he kept his word. Many 
of his warriors followed his example, 
but no disfavour or persecution 
waited on those who still remained 
agans. The circumstances of the 
our left but little time to the rough 
Franks for previous instruction, and 
it is to be feared that their religious 
knowledge and Tony Lumpkin’s edu- 
cation were in the same category, one 
coming after baptism, the other after 
matrimony. The spirit of Christianity 
had very unmanageable materials to 
mould in these fierce natures, but the 
Master of hearts and Influencer of 
wills blessed the commenced work 
and sowing of the Gospel seed, and 
in its own time appeared the plentiful 
harvest. Persecution having no part 
in vital Christianity, Paganism 
vanished only by degrees from the 
courts and camps of the long-haired 
kings. Missionaries met with rough 
treatment in the country parts, and 
one Irish missionary received mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of the still un- 
converted. Some proofs of a striking 
character were needful to effect con- 
versions, and St. Gregory of Tours 
and the other early historians quoted 
above, learned by tradition a few 
miracles such as the two we produce, 
and committed them to paper. We 
shall no more force belief of them on 
a sceptical world than did Clovis his 
newly-adopted faith on his Pagan 
courtiers. 
~ Chlodowig proceeding to Paris by 
Orleans stopped at this city for some 
days. Desirous of beholding the 
Abbot Fridolin, who was reported to 
pe miraculous powers, Adolphus, 
ishop of Poitiers, brought him that 
holy-man, the bishop, on horseback, 
the abbot on foot. After some plea- 
sant discourse dinner was served, and 
the king, filling with wine a jasper 
goblet incrusted with gold and pre- 
cious stones, handed it tothe reverend 
guest. He said he was not accustomed 
to drink wine, but taking the vessel 
from the king’s hands through polite- 
ness, he happened to let it fall on the 
table, and thence to the floor, where 
it was broken into four pieces. These 
were picked up by a servant and laid 
before the king, who appeared cha- 
grined on account of the effect the 
accident might have on the pagan 
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portion of the company. However, 
addressing the mortified abbot with 
a pleasant air, he said :—“ This is a 
disagreeable occurrence to happen in 
the sight of our pagan friends, but I 
have alively faith that at your prayer 
this vessel shall become whole again 
for the edification of all here who 
have no faith in our Sovereign Lord.” 
Fridolin put the pieces together, 
bowed his head over them on the 
table, and prayed with a strong 
though troubled spirit. After a 
while thus painfully spent he raised 
his head, passed the goblet to the 
king, and no one in the hall could 
discern the joinings of the pieces. 
This miracle was’ followed by the 
baptism of all the pagans then pre- 
sent, andof many who heard of what 
had happened. 

The other miracle happened in this 
wise. 

After the death of Chlodowig his 
son (Chlothaire) residing at Soissons 
was invited to a banquet by a cer- 
tain Frank named Hozin, who also re- 
quested the presence of the venera- 
ble Vedaste (Saint Waast) Bishop of 
Arras. The holy man on entering 
the house took notice of a row of 
barrels standing along the walls. He 
asked their use, and the steward 
answered, “ All are filled with beer ; 
these (pointing them out) are for the 
Christians, those are for the pagans, 
and have been consecrated by pagan 
ceremonies.” The bishop then passed 
along the row, making the sign of 
the cross over every vessel and bless- 
ing its contents. As he went on, 
every vessel on which pagan ceremo- 
nies had been performed, burst, and 
the hall was flooded with the liquor. 
As in the other instance, a great num- 
ber of conversions followed. ; 

Our plan does not embrace any his- 
torical events of Clovis’s reign. So 
we leave him in possession of the 
northern part of France at the end of 
fifth century, the Burgundians in 

ossession of the eastern districts, 
cole obtained a quasi-peaceable 
possession of them in the early part of 
same century, and the Visigoths, of 
the South and South-west, about the 
same time. These troublesome in- 
truders having ravaged Italy and 
sacked Rome under Alaric, made 
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terms with the feeble Honorius, 
then shut up at Ravenna, passed the 
Apennines and Alps, and took posses- 
sion of southern France under Ataulf, 
and held their ground there in per- 
manence, their king keeping his 
court at Toulouse. By degrees this 
court acquired a high character for 
elegance and cultivation of letters. 
The good bishop and poet Apollinaris 
sung in his correct Latin verses the 
praises of king and court more 
than once. Arianism prevailed both 
among the Burgundians and Visi- 
goths. 

Our readers, as we hope, have per- 
ceived that we have presented to 
their notice, as much of the flowers 
and foliage of our subject, and as 
little of the rough bark and sharp 
thorns as possible. Next to the his- 
tory of our own empire our subject 
of predilection would be the history 
of France on the mere threshold of 
which we have placed our reader. 
Students of the larger French his- 
tories have before them not a series 
of dry facts, successions of kings, 
battles, famines, plagues, foreign and 
domestic wars, but a delightful series 
of romances full of noble lives, heroic 
deeds, cruelties, such as no sensa- 
tional romancer would dare to invent, 
salutary administrations of wise 
kings, lamentable mismanagement of 
others, horrors of intestine wars, and 
most interesting personal narratives. 
Itcontinues to present to Parisian men 
of letters an inexhaustible mine from 
which to extract Romans Historiques, 
and they have not been negligent in 
the working of it. The pile of French 
historic romances raised by Dumas 
Pére and our own estimable G. P. R. 
James would fill the shelves of a re- 
spectable library, and the romances 
of Bibliophile Jacob (M. Lacroix) 
illustrative of the manners, usages, 
and spirit of the different eras of 
French (particularly Parisian) history, 
are most valuable, such thoroughly 
correct studies he has made to pre- 
sent faithful pictures of French 
society at different epochs. Were his 
pen of the pure character of our own 
magician’s, his works would be price- 
less. To this rich intellectual feast 
we commend our readers with best 
wishes for their entertainment. 
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Or the three countries, Ireland has 
her interests most, if not best, con- 
sulted for. The attention of the 
greatest Parliament in Europe is oc- 
cupied—almost absorbed—not only 
this year, but every year, with the same 
“Trish question.” The wisest political 
thinkers apply themselves to the 
problem of her condition; and, 
making the largest account for sel- 
fish and party motives, it must still 
be supposed that some of these are 
honest and earnest men, desirous 
of discovering the right course, 
and resolved, at all hazards, to 
take it. It might be inferred that 
the “Irish difficulty” is absolutely 
insurmountable. After the controver- 
sies of generations, after the set dis- 
cussions of special “Irish Sessions,” 
there appears to be greater diver- 
gence of opinion than before. The 
most common remark is an expres- 
sion of astonishment at the weak- 
ness exhibited in those discussions. 
The light furnished by them is a 
slender and feeble ray. The enig- 
ma, if such it be, is as much a 

uzzle to the political professors of 
Sctstieater as to the political stu- 
dent outside. Where shall any intel- 
ligible exposition of the first prin- 
ciples involved in the long wrangle 
be sought ? Who has defined where 
the argument is to begin, and upon 
what basis it is to rest? What is 
alike admitted by all the reasoners ? 
Is there anything common among 
them? To the cooler observer, who 
takes up a position external to the 
combat, there is nothing apparent but 
a confused conflict, which never can 
bring peace and happiness to the 
country, and the object of which would 
most often seem to be accomplished 
when there is a change of places in the 
House. “Leaders of parties” make 
a serious mistake in supposing that 
the nation sympathizes with the mo- 
tive of such a struggle. In ordinary 
times the battle of party is acquiesced 
in, as keeping up political vigour, and 
endangering no serious moral or 
material interest, but at a crisis when 
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the issues on which the personal and 
party warfare proceeds affect the 
very life of the State, and when prin- 
ciples, asserted at the extremest risk 
in other days, are sacrificed, one after 
another, in the strife, so that it is 
impossible to say what may be pre- 
served, the conscience of the popula- 
tion is too closely touched to permit 
of the levity that would sanction a 
selfish game. Perhaps never did 
greater responsibility attach to the 
formation and utterance of opinion on 
public questions than at present, and 
if the nation acknowledges this, the 
contrast is painfully great with the 
condition into which the expiring 
Parliament has this year sunk. 

It must be regarded as not the 
least of many remarkable evidences 
of the depth of feeling among the 
non-party classes, that a person so 
slow to speak, so moderate in his 
general views, so little known at any 
time in political controversy, and so 
far removed from any personal in- 
ducement to engage in it now, has 
felt under compulsion to write a book 
of three hundred pages, with the view 
of, if possible, diminishing the igno- 
rance and perverseness of statesmen 
with regard to the condition and 
necessities of Ireland. Mr. FitzGib- 
bon’s motives, stated in his own words, 
are a serious and sad comment on the 
time and its perils. ‘“ Approaching,” 
he says, “the termination of a life 
which, at every stage of it, was, and 
still is, laboriously occupied in the 
discharge of duties which no one can, 
with truth, accuse me of neglecting, 
no ordinary motive could induce me 
to undertake the additional labour of 
writing even thissmall book. . 
The first thought of it was suggested 
by the announcement of a session pe- 
culiarly devoted to the discussion of 
Irish questions, and the redress of 
what are called Irish grievances, 
which, in my view of our national 
disorders, and of the legislative re- 
medies usually applied, foreboded no 
good to this unhappy country, con- 
demned, as it has been, to be the 





*“Treland in 1868, the Battle-field of English Party Strife; its grievances, real and 
factitious; remedies abortive and mischievous.” By Gerald FitzGibbon, Esq., one of the 
Masters in Chancery in Ireland. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 1868. 
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mere battle-field for party combat- 
ants.” Mr. FitzGibbon has been 
denied by a class of angry critics 
even the right to afford the public the 
benefit of his large experience. It 
has been with a blush of shame, as 
Irishmen, we have read such intole- 
rant and ignorant objections. The 
author of “Ireland in 1868” may be 
justified in what he advances or the 
contrary, but his words have that 
special claim to attention of which 
many writings in Ireland and on Ire- 
land are destitute—they are bold 
and honest, and as such demand an 
answer if unsound, and cannot be 
ut aside with idle scoffing or abuse. 
he book has now been some weeks 
before the public, and it is a circum- 
stance worthy of note that those most 
annoyed by its appearance have been 
the slowest to encounter it, and when 
they did, have favoured their readers 
with a display of their own exaspe- 
ration rather than any exposition of 
the author’s argument, or attempt 
to refute it. Mr. FitzGibbon, not 
only did well to write this work, but 
would have left an important service 
he was capable of performing for his 
country unperformed, had he shrunk 
from following up his first impulse, 
and left it uncomposed. It is em- 
phatically a full book. Every page 
contains abundance of matter. 

The author at once proceeds to 
describe the discontented and dan- 
gerous classes in Ireland, in order to 
consider why they are so. There 
are, first of all, the small farm- 
ers. “It is impossible that these 
poor people can be contented, and 
they are not contented. Many, per- 
haps the great majority of them, are 
resigned, and their discontent does 
not exhibit itself in seditious agita- 
tion.” They are religious, and hold it 
as a tenet that the greater suffering 
here the greater glory hereafter—a 
doctrine which slackens exertion. The 
faults of this class seriously affect 
the condition of the second order of 
disaffected, the agricultural labourers ; 
and these together form a large sec- 
tion of the Irish nation. The vagrant 
tribe of mendicants form a third 
section ; their “means of existence is 
more a mystery to those who behold 
them than that of the fowls of the 
air, or the wild beast of the forest.” 
Yet another class, tradesmen and 
labourers in towns, ship-porters and 
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railway carters, who have for years 
been highly paid and fully employed, 
“are much better off than they could 
possibly be in any revolutionary 
change such as they shout for. The 
discontent of these men is purel 
seditious and wantonly expressed. 
From amongst these come those who 
exhibit themselves in processions ; 
make noise at meetings ; utter threats 
of revolution by physical force ; attack 
the police, and seize every opportunity 
for disturbing the peace andsubstitut- 
ingriotand confusion for the orderand 
quiet essential to the progressand well- 
being of the country, and to nothing 
more essential than to the sources of 
their own prosperity.” The ears of 
these are open to the tale of every 
man who tells them that their suf- 
ferings are unmerited and unjust ; 
“the result, not of their own defaults, 
but of oppression and misgovern- 
ment.” They never inquire into the 
motives or the character of anyone 
who informs them that the English 
have always been and are “ brutal 
invaders and oppressors.” “ Their 
favour and clamour give a mischiev- 
ous power and influence to the crafty 
and unprincipled orator, who flatters 
and cajoles them, while he pursues, 
unsuspected, some selfish object, for 
liis own sole benefit and advance- 
ment.” So certain has success been 
found in this sort of “pursuit” that 
it is systematically followed by most 
of those desirous of sudden and forced 
preferment. Mr. FitzGibbon very 
properly adds : 

‘‘Theagitators and their multitudinous and 
noisy dupes and abettors are the only part of 
the Irish nation conspicuous to foreigners, 
in which category of foreigners, most unfor- 
tunately, our English fellow-subjects stand. 
In their eyes, and to their understandings, 
the public orators, public writers, tumultu- 
ous assemblies, marauders, who assail pro- 
perty and life, and processionists who beard 
the police and constituted authorities, make 
up the total of the Irish nation, and stamp 
it with the vilified character which it has 
attained in England and abroad. The 
orderly and industrious are silent, and con- 
sequently ignored, as if they had no exist- 
ence in this troubled and troublesome com- 
munity. The character which the nation has 
thus established abroad, and in the sister 
island, bears hardly and most injuriously 
upon this peaceful, industrious, and un- 
noticed portion of the people; that any 
such exist in Ireland, I do believe is a 
matter of question and grave doubt to a 
large and powerful part of the English 
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people. . . . Surrounded with difficulties, 
the proprietors and conductors of these es- 
tablishments (manufacturing or large com- 
mercial concerns in Ulster and elsewhere), 
by laborious thought and persevering in- 
dustry, create and employ capital. They 
hold no meetings, make no speeches, pub- 
lish no letters or pamphlets, are candidates 
for no places, in or out of Parliament. 
They read newspapers; and feel some alarm 
at the changes which are threatened, and 
which, vague and undefined as they are, 
create a just apprehension and dread of 
coming events in all reflecting minds. To 
this sound and virtuous part of the nation 
nething is so agreeable, nothing so much 
desired, nothing so essential as peace and 
tranquillity. When they see and dread, 
and, in many instances, clearly under- 
stand the mischief of proposed and so- 
called reforms, they find themselves pow- 
erless to resist the agitation and clamour 
with which such projects are pursued. 
Publicly to speak or write in opposition to 
a patriotic orator or a radical reformer, 
is sure to draw down unmeasured personal 
abuse from some practised calumniator, and 
the volunteer champion of established laws 
and ancient institutions is sure to become 
an example well calculated to deter all 
others in like case offending.” 


The origin of the evil process des- 
cribed in the motto “ Agitate, agitate, 
agitate,” was the yielding of Eman- 
cipation, not to the demands of justice 
in 1825, but to clamour in 1829. 
“From the moment that a Govern- 
ment, with such a man as the Duke 
of Wellington at its head, has been, 
as was then believed, intimidated, 
and forced to yield to threats, and to 
the apprehension of force and violence, 
after the rejection of prayers and 
petitions, agitation was regarded as 
an Archimedean lever by which the 
political world could be thenceforth 
moved, with the gods who ruled it.” 
“ From that time to the present, agi- 
tation has been in the ascendant, and 
the sun has never risen upon the day 
when topics for agitation did not crop 
out in the most luxuriant abundance. 
The fwlerum upon which this lever 
rests, and from which it exercises its 
power, is the marvellous ignorance of 
the English people and their repre- 
sentatives of the actual condition of 
society in Ireland.” In his endeavour 
to remove this ignorance, and to de- 
stroy the influence of the agitator, 

. FitzGibbon is chargeable with no 
iberal design. He would, for ex- 
ample, have given the Roman Ca- 
thalic clergy the State provision they 
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were ready to accept in 1825, and he 
resists the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church now, not from wishing 
to maintain any offensive superiority, 
but from an abundance of good and 
sufficient reasons—-reasons we must 
say, much more clearly and forcibly 
stated than by ~" speaker in the 
recent debates. protest against 
the bane of Ireland, “ agitation,” 
is the basis on which Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon proceeds in examining the 
social and political anomalies that 
present themselves to his atten- 
tion. This agitation has the special 
object of damaging the “ minority” 
in the country, and keeping up the 
separation between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. The relations of 
this minority to their Roman Catholic 
neighbours are better than formerly. 
Kindly feelings have grown despite 
malignant and continuous efforts to 
forbid their growth. “To sharpen 
and to blacken with gall the line of 
separation between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, 


“Ts the plain tendency, if it be not the 
purpose and object, of much of the agitation 
now carried on, under colour of redressing 
alleged grievances. This agitation is not 
regarded with favour by the educated, the 
reflecting, the intelligent, and, last of all, 
by the independent portion of the Roman 
Catholic people, They love, they cultivate, 
and they seek a friendly intercourse with 
the Protestants of their respective ranks, 
It is perfectly obvious that this agitation 
is promoted chiefly by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and that the great majority 
of the laymen, of any position, who 
join it, are dependent on the influence of 
this hierarchy for seats in Parliament, and 
other benefits which that influence has 
power to bestow, operative as it is, not 
merely downward, but, in the ascending 
line, upon those who exercise the patronage 
of the Government, to whatever party they 
belong. How much of the Irish difficulty 
emanates from the high bidding of leading 
statesmen of both parties for the counten- 
ance and support of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, is a subject well worthy of in- 
quiry. The notion of appeasing or miti- 
gating this agitation by concessions to it, is 
entirely visionary. Priestly power and un- 
controlled domination are its purpose and 
object, and as long as one layman, who 
spurns and defies this domination, exists in 
this country, the hierarchy who claim it 
will have a grievance to complain of. . 

The Act of Parliament which shall 
command and accomplish the destruction of 
this barrier (the Church Establishment) 
against encroachments upon the natural and 
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legitimate liberty of the Irish people, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, will not be 
a year in operation, when its bad effects on 
the peace and progress of Ireland will be as 
plain and evident as the expected benefits 
from it are now obscure and unintelligible. 
But no one can prophesy all the possible, or 
even probable effects of such an enact- 
ment,” 


Mr. FitzGibbon is not exclusively 
the champion of the rights of a Pro- 
testant minority, but of the Protestant 
minority and that section of the 
Roman Catholic laity, be it large or 
small, who notoriously, in Ireland, 
are in terror of the domination to 
which he refers. These latter have 
found cause for rejoicing in the second 
failure, for example, of the attempt of 
a Government to cometo an agreement 
with the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
as to the founding of a Catholic Uni- 
versity. They prefer Trinity College. 
The whole struggle of enlightened 
men in Ireland, in short, has been for 
years to counteract efforts to propa- 
gate religious prejudice and sectarian 
aversion and bigotry, and Trinity 
College has played its part promi- 
nently in this useful work. Mr. 
FitzGibbon, who passed through 
that College five or six years be- 
fore Catholic Emancipation, when 
political feeling ran high, never knew 
one instance in which a Roman 
Catholic student was regarded as an 
inferior by any Protestant fellow 
student, nor one instance in which 
any Roman Catholic had the least 
suspicion that he was so regarded on 
account of his religion. “For any 
other purpose than that of separating 
the Roman Oatholic from the Pro- 
testant youth during their collegiate 
course, there is no necessity, or even 
pretence of necessity, for a new uni- 
versity.” Whatever ingenuity may 
be exercised in concealing the sacer- 
dotal nature of the contemplated 
Catholic University, and by the ad- 
mixture of laymen or other con- 
trivances painting a complexion of 
healthy constitutional liberty upon it, 
“the practical effect of it,” says Mr 
FitzGibbon, “will remain unmitigated 
and unaffected. It will be a separate 
and distinct school to which Roman 
Catholic youths will be driven, in 
which prejudice against Protestant 
principles and British institutions 
will be propagated unobserved, and 
apart from all control; a school in 
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which the growing freedom of intellect 
will be repressed and shackled by a 
discipline hardly tolerable in the dark 
ages in which it was invented, and 
over which the English monarchy 
will have no more power of super- 
vision or correction than it has over 
the congregation of the Propaganda 
at Rome.” The author’s chapter upon 
this subject is eminently entitled to 
studious attention. It displays a true 
historical discrimination as to the 
character of the British State, and the 
origin of the checks and limitations 
which secure liberty and toleration 
within it. Happily the Roman Ca- 
tholics are many who will appreci- 
ate the following passage: “It 
would be an injustice to the memory 
of the men who expelled James IL, 
and excluded his posterity from the 
throne, to suppose that his religious 
creed, theologically considered, was 
the motive to that revolution. It 
was because that creed bound and 
subjected him to the Papal hierarchy, 
and because the Papal hierarchy was 
not, and it was believed could not be, 
tolerant, that the men who repudiated 
the pretensions of that hierarchy ex- 
pelled the hereditary sovereign who 
acknowledged and submitted to its 
supremacy ; and, as a consequence of 
that submission, had prostituted the 
organized force of the nation placed 
under his command, to enforce a like 
submission from his. subjects, in dero- 
gation of national liberty, and in 
violation of the rights of conscience.’ 
On the question of national educa- 
tion in Ireland, Mr. FitzGibbon’s 
views are clear and searching. He 
lays it down as a premiss in his argu- 
ment that, to the end of time, it will 
be impossible to get the clergy of the 
various churches to agree upon the 
religious teaching to be given with 
the school lessons. The experiment 
has been tried most fully in Ireland, 
and has failed. The existing “ mixed 
system” he condemns, and the pass- 
age in which he does so is not the 
least striking in his work. When 
the Protestants leave the school, in 
accordance with the warning notice, 
to allow the Roman Catholics to be 
taught religion, the latter repeat from 
their catechism that all who are not 
of the Roman Catholic Church are 
heretics and infidels, and “it is im- 
possible to conceal from the Protest- 
ant children this feeling and opinion 
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of their Roman Catholic school- 
fellows.” The flight from school 
unequivocally expresses it. “The 
oe of daily severing the two 
classes deepens these sad and dismal 
impressions on the minds of both, 
and effectually defeats what the 
Commissioners considered of such 
importance to the interests of the 
State, training the youth of all per- 
suasions in habits of early intercourse 
and attachment, in the hope of es- 
tablishing among them those re- 
ciprocal charities upon which the 
peace and harmony of society must 
depend.” Mr. FitzGibbon protests 
against being misconceived as un- 
favourable to religious instruction, 
and declares himself the friend of a 
purely secular system, as that only 
which the State can support in this 
country with any chance of pro- 
moting the national welfare. “If 
some system, wholly confined to 
secular instruction, cannot be made 
acceptable to Irish parents of all 
kinds ; if a combination of religious 
instruction is held to be indispens- 
able, then State schools are doomed, 
in Ireland, to be a national calamity, 
an enduring subject of angry and 
bitter controversy, and a perennial 
source of agitation and animosity, 
much more obstructive of progress, 
and moral and material improvement, 
than any probable amount of igno- 
rance, consequent on the absence of 
State schools, could possibly be.” A 
Primary Education Commission is 
sitting. There is not much faith 
to be placed in such investigations. 
From their constitution they are 
open, as well as the Board of National 

ucation itself, to Mr. FitzGibbon’s 
remark, “ When you contemplate the 
formation of a governing Board, in 
which all religious creeds, and all 
political parties, shall be duly repre- 
sented, you may with perfect truth 
be told, 


Pergis pugnantia secum 
Frontibus adversis componere.” 


The Education chapter of the 
volume may be recommended to 
the attention of the Commissioners, 
especially the ?— in which 
the reality of the success of the 
National system, as one of secular 
teaching, is questioned, and the 
lamentable results of the destruction 
of the old hedge schools, by its compe- 
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tition, pointed out. Nothingis more 
to be regretted, as regards education 
in Ireland, than the absence-of free 
intermediate schools. Mr. FitzGibbon 
suggests a plan by which the State 
might encourage schools of this class, 
by placing poor pupils in them, and 
paying for them the ordinary school 
stipend, the pupils living at home. 
The National system simply cannot 
continue in its existing form: But let 
no rash empirical changes be made. 
It is enough to have spent over thirty 
years in a vain attempt to establish 
one unworkable scheme. Let the 
State in this, as in other matters, 
consult its own interests, and those of 
society at large, and fearlessly take 
the course that will be judged equit- 
able, practicable, and calculated to 
secure that the Irish people shall rise 
to the level of the intelligence of 
other national communities. 

On the question of landlord, and 
tenant, Mr. FitzGibbon has a great 
deal that is valuable to say, though 
the same novelty and force do not 
characterize this portion of his essay, 
in consequence of the completeness 
of the labours of Lord Dufferin in the 
same field. The triumph of the efforts 
of the latter to enlighten the public 
and the senatorial mind, has been 
strikingly illustrated in the recent 
decision of the Lords’ Committee. 
Peers of various political predilec- 
tions, convinced, as we are entitled 
to assume, by Lord Dufferin’s un- 
answerable expositions, came to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to in- 
terfere by legislation between landlord 
and tenant, without injury and in- 
justice to both. Earl Grey’s draft 
report, which the Select Committee 
seem to have agreed with, but did 
not think necessary to append to their 
simple sanction of Lord Clanricarde’s 
free contracts bill, registered this con- 
clusion by experienced and unbiassed 
men, in forcible language, and it is 
difficult to see how the question can 
be re-opened. Mr. FitzGibbon, re- 
ferring to the land agitation, protests 
against exceptional laws where there 
is no exceptional social condition: 
“England is now called upon to 
create a new divergence of Irish from 
English law in the all-important code 
relating to the tenure of land. In 
yielding to this demand England will 
exhibit a new instance of the incon- 
sistency with which she has legislated 
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for and governed Ireland, and thereby 
created nine-tenths of the difficulties 
with which she is now embarrassed 
in her connexion with this country.” 
Mr. FitzGibbon depicts “the for- 
mer and present condition of the 
Irish people” in the same masterly 
manner. Even as contrasted with 
thirty years ago, the progress has 
been greater than in any country in 
Europe. The statement that the 
people have fallen into an intolerable 
state of starvation and misery, is a 
bold and unblushing assertion of that 
which is entirely opposite to fact. 
“ [mprovements of incalculable value 
have been made upon the surface of 
Ireland within living memory, and in 
numberless instances by the present 
owners of the soil ; those who talk of 
disturbing or meddling with the 
rights of those owners by legislation, 
must be forgetful of authentic his- 
tory, heedless of the unalterable laws 
by which the universe is governed, 
and deaf to all the suggestions of 
reason and common sense. Men 
who talk of invading this property, 
with pikes and guns in their hands, 
speak intelligibly, and the honest 
owners have no difficulty in deter- 
No resolute 


mining what to do.” 
man in Ireland has the least fear of 
danger from the Fenians ; what they 
do fear is the empirical enactment 
subversive of social order, and of the 
property and rights of honest, peace- 


ful, and industrious men. Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon states plainly that the crisis 
in the country has arrived. It is in all 
essential particulars, similar to that 
of 1829. Onthe method of dealing 
with it, “whether with conservative 
firmness or yielding timidity,” must 
depend the future peace and pro- 
gress of Ireland. 

Perhaps the most vigorous part 
of Mr. FitzGibbon’s volume is that 
in which he dwells upon “the dif- 
ference, operative upon social rights, 
between the doctrine of the Pro- 
testant Church, and the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” He 
disclaims all idea of speaking as 
a theologian, and his “free handling” 
of other matters shows his indepen- 
dence of mind in regard to the one 
faith as well as the other: he writes 
simply as an observer of thesocial effect 
of the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, in excluding the Pro- 
testant from toleration, and filling 
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the minds of the young with that 
doctrine of exclusion, establishes a 
necessary and perpetual antagonism 
between the two communities, and 
almost between all classes in them. 
“When,” says Mr. FitzGibbon— 


“Toleration has been conceded to the 
extent of allowing the Roman Catholic 
clergy to teach ‘that true Christians are 
to be found only in the true Church : that 
the holy Catholic Church is this true 
Church; and that there is no other true 
Church: that all are obliged to be of this 
true Church, for that no one can be saved 
out of it:’ does it not behove Protestants, 
and especially the Protestant Sovereign, 
who are insulted by such doctrine as this, 
to provide teachers for themselves and their 
children, to strengthen their minds, and to 
fortify their reason against the terrors of 
such a denunciatior.? 

“The propositions here stated are copied 
from ‘the Most Reverend Dr. James But- 
ler’s Catechism; revised, enlarged, ap- 
proved, and recommended by the four R, C. 
Archbishops of Ireland as a general Cate- 
chism for the Kingdom.’ Published in 
Dublin by James Duffy, 15 Wellington- 
quay, and 22 Paternoster-row, London, in 
the year 1866, and sold for three half- 
pence. 

“T should like to ask the two Chief 
Judges, and the seven puisine Judges, 
placed by our gracious Sovereign on the 
Irish Bench of Justice, did they learn this 
Catechism? Do they believe it to be true? 
If they do, what do they suppose to be the 
sentiments of their Protestant brother 
Judges, who sit beside them, and who pray 
for that Sovereign, under the style and title 
of their most gracious and religious Sove- 
reign, as at least every Protestant subject 
in the realm most sincerely and affection- 
ately helieves her to be? Do they believe 
that her confiding faith, her unaffected 
piety, her exemplary virtues, both public 
and private, her anxiety for the happiness 
here, and hereafter, of all her subjects, 
manifested by every act of her life, do yet 
not entitle her to the name of a true Chris- 
tian, and are to be unavailing for her salva- 
tion, as this Catechism, ea cathedra, declares 
they must he? Is this Sovereign (who is, 
by positive contract with all her subjects, 
firmly bound not to be of this so-called only 
true Church) to be prohibited from main- 
taining a Church and a clergy in Ireland to 
administer to her and her Protestant sub- 
jects, and to her Protestant viceroy, some 
rational and comforting antidote against the 
terrors of this doctrine, tolerated as it is; 
taught as it is; and preached as it is to 
millions of her subjects? The men who 
teach, and who preach this doctrine—the 
men who learn it, and hear it preached (in 
shameless abuse of a toleration unparalleled 
in the rest of Europe), complain that they 
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are insulted by the support given to the 
Church and the clergy of those who are de- 
nounced and anathematized by it. Insult- 
ing, as it is to all Protestants, to propagate 
this doctrine amongst their neighbours, 
whom they are, by their own Christian 
faith, bound to love as they do themselves, 
the complaint thus made against the Church 
and the clergy of these Protestants, is still 
more insulting than the doctrine so propa- 
gated, for it must assume that they are de- 
void of understanding and self-respect, when 
it is expected that they will listen patiently, 
not to say favourably, to such a complaint ; 
and that they will abolish their own Church 
and despoil their own clergy in deference 
to it.” 


With respect to the effect upon 
Protestantism in Ireland of abolishing 
the Irish Church, his opinion is given 
unhesitatingly : 

“This theory of reducing the clergy of 
the Church of England to equality with the 
clergy of other sects, is nothing but the 
theory of abolishing altogether, in this 
country, the religion and the worship of 
this section of the people. Into what other 
sects these Protestants and their posterity 
will be distributed, or what new creeds and 
forms of worship will spring from the ruins 
of this liberal, enlightened, and tolerant 
religion, time alone can disclose; but that 
any such congregations as now resort to the 
Protestant -churches can continue to as- 
semble for any considerable time, after the 
divorce of the Church from the Throne, and 
the confiscation of its endowment, or that 
any such ministers as they now reverence 
can be there to meet them, is morally im- 
possible. Whether for good or for evil, 
these congregations will be scattered, and 
there will be no successors of the inde- 
pendent ministers who now address their 
reason, and all who may not be willing, or, 
from existing convictions, may not be able, 
without hppocrisy, to assent to the dictation 
of some dogmatical, or some terrifying 
creed, will no longer have churches open to 
them, where they may sincerely and de- 
voutly worship God, and yet enjoy some 
latitude of private judgment.” 


On the point whether such a mea- 
sure of Church abolition would be 
pacificatory, he says :— 

“ It is difficult to account for the exist- 
ence of such a notion, as that tranquillity in 
Ireland can possibly be the effect of abolish- 
ing the Church. The Roman Catholic clergy 
have given express notice, that, although 
they approve of this measure, and will con- 
descend to accept it, as part payment of 
what they claim for Ireland, yet that they 
have no intention of resting satisfied with 
it, and that nothing short of repealing the 
Union will tranquillize them, or those of 
the Irish people over whom they have the 











power of agitation. That abolition of the 
Church can have the least effect in breaking 
up the Fenian conspiracy no one has been 
so absurd as to assert. The great body 
even of the Roman Catholic people are tak- 
ing no part in the outcry against the Church. 
Although a number of Roman Catholic 
peers and gentlemen were stirred up to sign 
a meagre resolution that they considered 
the Church to be a grievance, they apolo- 
gized for this step towards agitation by 
declaring that they were stimulated to it 
by an assertion which had been made by 
some parties that they did not consider it a 
grievance. . . . The agitation carried 
on by the Romish clergy consists in speeches, 
pastoral addresses, and other compositions 
put into print, and sent to England and 
elsewhere, to make ignorant foreigners think 
that"Ireland is in a state of insurrection, to 
which it is goaded by oppression and mis- 
government. The sound and intelligent 
portion of the Irish people, by whose labour 
and devotion to their several duties the 
country has advanced, and is advancing in 
spite of all impediments, look with indigna- 
tion on the effect upon foreigners and people 
in England of these scandalous publications, 
and with the utmost contempt upon their 
effect at home. They know that the power 
of these agitators for any other mischief 
than that of slandering the nation abroad 
is despicable. They never apprehended any 
serious injury from it at home, until this 
attack upon the Protestant Church has sud- 
denly alarmed them. Now they are agi- 
tated, necessarily agitated; and this agita- 
tion is the first taste which England gets of 
the tranquillity which the disendowment of 
the Church is quite certain to produce. The 
agitation which the threat to destroy the 
Church has produced is not founded upon, 
or caused by ambition, or the desire of 
power, civil or ecclesiastical, or of any 
speculative benefits. It springs from alarm 
for their altars and their hearths. The 
feeling of resentment and indignation uni- 
versally existing in the minds of all Pro- 
testants who have not sold their birthright 
to the Romish hierarchy for a mess of 
potage, or a seat in Parliament, is, as yet, 
a suppressed and silent feeling, with few 
exceptions. Nine-tenths of the people 
affected with it have the most unconquer- 
able dislike to participation in public de- 
monstrations ; any such demonstrations will, 
therefore, be an inadequate measure of the 
discontent which this attack upon their 
religion and worship will certainly produce.” 


The query, “ What is to be done 
for Ireland ?” is one that many honest 
Englishmen have been putting, and 
it is little wonder they should be dis- 
tracted by the numerous and conflict- 
ing answers it has received. After 
such a statement of the case of Ire- 
land as we have shown Mr. Fitz- 
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Gibbon to have made, it is natural 
that he, also, should attempt to 
make a reply to the same ques- 
tion. Few of that reflecting and 
industrious minority, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, of whom his book 
is so admirable a vindication, will 
dissent froma a single line which he 
has written in his closing chapter. 
The “ principle” upon which any per- 
son should set out in seekingto answer 
the query is well stated in these 
words : “Ireland being now a part 
of the United Kingdom, and fully 
entitled to the benefit of the English 
constitution and English laws, nothing 
can be more obvious than that the 
proper mode of dealing with it is to 
treat it as part of the English nation. 
To enact laws for it, which the Eng- 
glish people repudiate for themselves, 
is to deny to it the benefits of the 
union with England.” The allegation 
that exceptional legislation is required 
the author declares to be supported 
by no credible evidence whatever. 


“ What is to be done with Ireland? The 
question thus asked by one of the holy 
alliance is answered by the clerical portion 
of it, and the answer is:—‘ Make it our 
battle-field, and we must get the victory. 
The Church is first to be demolished; then 
will come the landlords, whose property 
was so mercifully dealt with in 1849, and 
the following years. The National schools 
come next, of which 4,000 are already in 
the hands of the Romish clergy—they will 
have but little difficulty in getting hold of 
the remaining 2,600. These schools will 
furnish students to the Romish University, 
which will soon rear its head; and if the 
rising generation, high and low, do not 
learn the Catechism of Doctor Butler, re- 
vised and edited by the four Romish Arch- 
bishops, it will not be the fault of the holy 
alliance. 

“Special legislation for Ireland, under 
these circumstances, is a formidable spectre, 
and the union with England begins to 
assume an entirely new complexion. 
The assault upon the Church property of 
the Protestant people is assuredly ominous 
to that property upon which the tenantry, 
who are the tools of the Romish clergy, 
have been taught to set their minds. No 
one can be surprised that this English 
party strife upon the Irish battle-field has 
created alarm in the minds of all who see 
and understand the danger which it 
threatens to everyone who has anything to 
lose which hecannot remove from this battle- 
field to some place of safety. 
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“* What is to be done with Ireland? 
with it as you do with England. Enact no 
special laws for Ireland that you would not 
enact for England. Be deaf to the speeches 
of patriots, who represent no constituencies 


Do 


but Romish priests. Think not that you 
can quiet these by any concessions short of 
a counter-reformation, and short of placing 
in their hands the executive power of the 
Sovereign, whereby to enable them to en- 
force that obligation which their Catechism 
dogmatically imposes, of belonging to their 
Church. Make no alliance with these men, 
or their representatives, for party purposes, 
and agitation will soon become a bad trade, 
and Ireland will cease to be England's 
difficulty, when it ceases to be the battle- 
field for English party strife. 

“In dealing with Ireland, do not ignore 
that great body of the people by whose in- 
telligence and labour, mental and bodily, 
the business of the country is carried on, 


and its prosperity, such as it is, has been 
produced.” 


That these sober opinions, the re- 
sult of the experience of a public 
functionary having peculiar oppor- 
tunities of observing the condition of 
the country, separate from religious 
or party views, are shared in by all 
who contemplate the “Irish diffi- 
culty” from the same honest point 
of view, is proved by a general 
concurrence of sentiment among re- 
cent writers on the subject, forced 
out of their silence by the fear that 
agitators may at last succeed, against 
reason, right, and experience. An 
abie pamphlet by “ Laicus’* dis- 
cusses the same question, “ What is 
to be done for Ireland ?” and his con- 
tribution to the counsels offered by 
all Irishmen, truly national in feeling, 
and conscientious and self-respecting, 
to their English friends, substantially 
agrees with and sustains that of the 
author of “Ireland in 1868,” 
“Laicus” writes :— 

“The duty of England is definite and 
clear. The Constitution regards both 
countries as on a level: let her intercourse 
and bearing be in harmony therewith, and 
prove her content with her position as 
‘prima inter pares; and as for Ireland, 
while on the one hand she firmly claims as 
a matter of course and not of concession, 
the recognition in word and spirit of that 
parity of rank to which she is entitled by 
the joint enactment of the Union and by 
the actual working of the Constitution, let 
her, on the other, extinguish with her 
contempt the pitiful and purblind men who 
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claim to be her spokesmen and her cham- 
pions, but who do their utmost to humble 
and defame her, to invite contumely and 
jastify contempt by seeing nothing but con- 
quest and subjection, sordidness and degra- 
dation in her lot. Let her break away 
from their narrow and ignoble bondage, 
awake to her real interests, exhibit that re- 
spect of self which commands the respect of 
others, rise to her rightful elevation, and 
rest not till she enlarges the horizon of her 
ambition and her sympathy, and makes it 
coextensive with the confines of the Empire. 
She may have wrongs to redress, but their 
most potent remedy will be found, not in 
organic changes of law but, in the unre- 
served and loyal recognition by herself and 
by others of her imperial status and identity. 
Her equality should no longer be limited to 
the formal language of the Constitution nor 
to the unimpeachable fidelity of its adminis- 
tration, but become animated and illustrated 
by the myriad words and acts beyond the 
reach of the law, which go to the daily sum 
of national life and feeling. Real accord 
cannot consist with incessant small insinua- 
tions which, petty though they seem, are 
yet, like needles tipped with poison, more 
formidable than the weighty blows of open 
warfare. Let Union be consummated by 
Communion. The well-being of both coun- 
tries is vitally involved in their coalescence. 
The fatuous course of disintegration, civil or 
ecclesiastical, should be shunned, and a 


comprehensive and commanding system of 


government bind togetherall in one. The 
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institutions and legislation of Ireland 
should all bear the impress of the Imperial 
stamp, and not individualize her as a coun- 
try apart in claim and character, to be taxed 
and tasked indeed for imperial purposes, 
but to be ruled with simple reference to the 
internal relations, numerical or notional, of 
her own population, dissociated from the 
great National Community of which itis her 
destiny, and should be her glory, to form a 
part.” 


It would be unwise to disturb the 
effect of these words by further 
observation. Of the volume which 
has engaged our attention we think it 
sufficient to say, that it does Mr. 
FitzGibbon infinite credit, from the 
courage, as well as ability, which 
it displays. It illustrates remarka- 
bly his thorough honesty. It is a 
masterly protest, on behalf of the 
non-agitating, industrious, portion 
of the Irish people, against the 
miserable workings of party politics. 
It cannot be slighted by the English 
press without insult to the best part 
of the Irish people. It is a hand-book 
for the statesman and public writer. 
It is a work altogether too large in 
design, too powerful in execution, 
and too true, to be discredited by the 
abuse of party organs. 








